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THE MARCH OF TIME 


P OST-WAR planning was the 
keynote of IQ 44 . IIurinf> i«)45. 
the* same work elaiined 

our first attention — untn, wiili a\ 
clap atvTinc t hund er . World War 

II earne to'un abrupt egd. t'uriousl\' 
enough, after nearlv two whole 
Nears of planning, botli (iovernment 
agencies and private bodies \\t‘re 
taken soine'^hai unawares by the • 
sudden dawn of ]Maet\ But tin* 
jt>lt w^is ne<'('ss;irv. Inrause tht're 
was a growing terkie^ii'\; to si‘l 
asid<‘ urgent problems in f;1^"our of 
exeessivt' speculation about post^ 
war deveh^niients- 'Die dramatic 
collapse ofjapan h.id the drsirable 
effect of diverting *our energies info 
more practical channels. 

What will lx* the l^te*of t^ie* 
innumerable plabs - both offieJal and 
othenN’is(‘— formulated during the, 
war-years ?* Will tl<ey''^s}redily 
transform India into a great indus- 
trial nation with a standard (if living • 
comparable at all wi^h that of the 
West ? ^ Or will we fail V> pidlit by ♦ 
fhe cosily experiments and . 

rionces of tliost* industrially advanc- 
ed nathnis juici allow their^ histmv 
to rejKat itsc*lf in India 
answer to thes(* vital questions lif*>> . 
in our own bands.# Kicji natural 
resources and manpower^ we enjoy 
many enviable advantagt Ji over <jur 
westerfl allies. the least of *•- 

those is that we do .not have io 
suffer the difficulties and disappoint-^ ^ 
ments which are the lot of all pioneers. ^ 
All we have to do is to study *the 
industrial progress*of other nations, 
and to adapt their nx‘thods to suit • 
our own conditions. 

But w’hatevef happens, one tiling 
as ^certain : that our progress, like 


the progress of other countries, mil ' 
d(*pend iijx>n the quality of per- 
sdnmd wv ran muster to initiate, 
control^ atul work our propostnl^ 
c*nt<Tprises. Exactly a N'car ago 
today, ^wfc* laid editorial stre's^ on 
this very ix>iiit. We insist<*d that 
our most urgent pniblein Nvas the 
training of millions of men in the 
vjvriou^ trades jind proft^.sions. Dur- 
ing the patit year,,(cov(Tnmen1 and 
private organisations have sent huliTl# 
n»ds of Indians to the IMC, aiuh the 
r.S.A. for specialization in a variety 
(»f suhjiTts. Wi‘ hope* this good work 
will (‘ontiiiu<‘ for many vears to 
come. But llfi‘ number of |M*/sons 
wlmcan bt* sent abroad is riecessarily 
limift'd. What India nt argelVfly 
are M’^r(‘s of up-to date scientific 
and te<']ini(‘al • institutions within 
llu* conutrv <0 stTve as a reservoir 
for trained personnel. 

H re again (irov(Tiiment have* 
*help»'d by esiab/iishing a number of 
iiistitutb>ns far the training of dcuno- 
bilised personnel. riiis is a step in 
tii(‘ right din*c!ion, and (»ne which 
lunst be followed if}) on a wider scab*. 
At least sonu‘ of our trainees must, 
fm their retnrfi from foreign univ(T- 
silies and institutions, devote 
s< lves*to the vast task of providing 
tt*chni< al teaming to industrial staff 
and workmMi, 

• (ir)veriirnent’s effort.s to provide 
faciliti^^s for technical training in 
^ India have recently been given 
concrete expresiRion by the institu- 
tion (>f an All-India (‘ouncil for 
Technical Hducatjori. Among other 
things, it is expected that this Body, 
which includes non-official represen- 
tatives of industries, commerce and/ 
labour, will ^o-d9dinate and direct 
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neef the need^ of anything on 
A wheels, Goodyear builJs the 
worUrs finest tyres tn full vurirCv - 
tyres that deliver ertra mileage, maai* 
mum safety, and greatest economy 
in service. 

No other tyres are backed by the skill 
Goodvear has acquired in building 
over 350,000,000 imeqmattc tyres — 
millions more than any other manu- 
facturer * 

How well this rich experience is 
proved in performance - how well 
these great tyres do their jobs —'can 
be Judged from this fact 
For SO cofiseevltve ygars it has been 
true that *'more people the world 
over ride on Goc^year tyres than 
on any other make '* ' 

OOCOVEAK EftODUerS ai« 

nuinulacturcd In Aracnttna Au% 
irsHs Brasil Canada 
land India, Mexico I\tu 
A frica Sweden 1 he t'niled Sia 
let Branches Dtslrihntors and 
Dealers •throuirhout lh« wctrld 
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tVie countrj'*s activities in the field 
of techni^l training; in accordance 
with India'^ immediate and pros- 
pective industrial requirements. 

Tile need of the moment - eflicient 
personnel — was r^^^flcc t ed l hrouf^ h- 
out the past year in EFFI(TEX('Y 
NEWS. The selertutn. Irainin^.^ 
placQmeyt, aild dev^q;)ment of e\e- 
cutiVes and entpteyt*es, and other 
allied subjects wtTc cli.sc'Tis.sed in the 
Association's journal month after 
month. Xor was tlu' Association's 
original firfd (d activity overlookeil. 
The conscTvation of lift* and j)ro- 
]XTtv in every sphere of human 
activity received its full share of 
attention during the evc AtfuI year 
which has just end<‘d. 

One o^the major highlights of the 
period undfT rvyiVw was the appoijit- 
meiit by the (irovemim nl of Bom- 
bay of three Panels to mj)k<‘ n com- 
mendations with regaitl to the Plan- 
ning of (irredter Bombay. The 
Honorary Joint (Ten<.*ral^ Sccretr^ry 
of this Association was jTivilegecI 
to serve as ( hairman yf th(‘ Com- 
munications Panel, and ah*o to*s(Tve* 
on the Housing and Town Planning 
Panels. The first tw» Pailels havo 

QUALITIES OF A 

The Bulletin of Canada’s (.rcati» 
West Life cites the following charac- 
teristics of the successful sale.^nian 
as compiled by’'oT\e'of the largest 
employers of salesmen in the country : 

1. iHe does not argue or coiU^a- 

diet his prospect. ' 

2. He does not deliver a speech ; 
he illustrates liis conversation, , 

3. Never puts questions thscL may 
call for a So 

Never speaks against his com- 
petitors. Slowly but .surely proven 
the advantages of hi.s own product. 
Speaks of the qualities and advant- 
ages aiid^oes not dwell on prices. 

6. Never smokes when calling on 
a prospect^ unless he is invited to 
tjosb. . . 


already completed their Rejxirts atid 
‘ .sAbinitlad them t<l (iovemment* 
The Report of the Town Planning 
l^inel will probably K' sent in by the 
time this is in print. 

. Another highli|^il of the past year 
was tlie formation of the Efficiency 
\'lhb of India. This came about as a 
rcsulk of the ICfficiency ('oiirse con- 
ducted last September by the Safety 
I'irst. Association of India. Many 
of the (‘xecutives present at thi^ 
cours<* ma(l<‘ a proposal tl\at an Asso- 
ciation of busiiitss and industrial 
£^x<‘('utives should lx* formed in ord(T 
, to facilitate an •exchange of ideas 
between various organisations ih*this 
country. The j)rt)po'kal receiv'ed the 
.snpix)rt of* all tliose present and the 
EfficitMK V ( Inb of India came into 
exist(‘nre a month later. 

All Ihtse jiast activities and our 
plans for will, w(‘ hope, cofitri- 
bute to bettt*r standau! .■ot'^organisa- 
tioiuand inauageim^nt in this country. 
Industrial expansion means little 
if it does nf>t tnean also an (•x[)ansion 
<d industrial <*Hiciencv. That is why 
n wishing our mernlxTS and readers 
a f fAPPWXKW YICAK, we dedicate 
« ourst lvfs anew to the cause of 
t'ffichincy -- Ttftte Marches On, 

TOP SALESMAN 

• 

7. Wf'urs uothing too origina) which 
m;iv clistTru t pn»spvcl\ attention. 

H. Never speaks doiihlfully, but with 
•anthonty of a man who knows. 
.\ev**/ raises his voice, especially 
.'It tlqM 

TO I)of‘s hrtt use higli pressure selling. 
1 1 ] >,oes not fear com{>ctiti€ni — that 

may lead him to succtsss. 

I.:. lifxjs not forget the value of fre,- 
querit, useful and energetic vi.xits at 
f>pportun« times. The Jaw of aver- 
i.s inexorable. 

T ^* Never wastf5,s his \imc ; he works 
his territory ^ethoflically. 

I.}. Docs not stay home on rainy days 
“ "his jjros|)€fcts are there, SLnd 
there are not .so many visitors. 

15. Never ^lackis ^confidence in himself 
his product and hi.s Com party. 

--The Insurance Salesman, 
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fnert the nccdii of anythinft oa 
A wheels. Goodyear builds the 
world's finest tyres iw full vurietv - 
tyres that deliver extra mileage, maxi- 
mum safety, and grostest economy 
in service. 

No other tyres are hached^y the skill 
Goodyear has acquired in building 
over 350,000.000 |Kiei\maric tyies - 
millions more than any other manu- 
facturer. * 

How well this rich experience is 
proved in performance ' how well 
these great tyrea do their jobs —'can 
be judged from this fact 
Far 30 conseeufive y%ars %t has heen 
trum tkat *'more people the world 
over ride on Goodyear tyres than 
on any other make " » 


OOOOYEAt PgOOUCTS ai« 
manulsclurrcl in Arsentins Auf^ 
trails Braiil Canada hircJb.na 
lanil India, MckUo IVtu S4»ufn 
Afrita Sweden Th< I'nitcd Ma 
tea Hramhea fiictrlbut«»ra and 
l>talcts«lhrouehoul the world 


GOOD^-'^EAR 
TYRES 
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tiie counir>'’s activities in the field 
of techni^l training in accordance 
with India*? immediate and pros- 
pective industrial requiroinents. 

The need of the moment - eftici(Mit 
j>ersonneI ““ was lyflected throiigh- 
out tlie past year in KFFRTKNCY 
NEWS. The scJectittn. trainin/Jj^ 
placejmegt, aild dev^>p]nenl of exe* 
cutiVes and erflpW^'cs, and other 
allied subjects we n' i!is<^s.st*d in th<‘ 
Assewiation’s jtnirnal inonlli after 
month. Nor was the Associatiem’s 
e»riginal fie*4<l <if activity ovtrlnoked. 
The c(enservati<»n <d life* and pro- 
fjcrtv in every sj)h<.*n‘ of hninan 
activitv rerrived its full slnire id 
attention during the’ evcirttfnl ve‘ar 
which has just ended. 

One (»f|th<* niaj<»r highlights of the 
jx^rioel under rvyu'W was the tippoijit- 
meiit by the (iovernnieiit c>l Henn- 
bay of three' Panels to ni.-;|ke n-e'om- 
memdatioTH will) rt’gaitl to tlu‘ fan- 
ning of (ireatiT Peunbav. The 
Honorary Joint ( General SeeTetary 
of this Assoe'iation was privilege^l 
to serve as Chairinan yf llie <‘oin 
mimications Pane*!, and al:*ei tpO serve?" 
on tlie Housing and Town Planning 
F^anels. The first twn Parte*ls iiavo 

QUALITIES OF A 

The Bulletin of ('anada's (.nat- 
West Life cites the following charac- 
teristics of the siiccessfui salesman 
as compiled by*oi\e*ed the large*st 
employers of salesmen i/i tlie? country : 

1. ♦!€ does not arKiu* or 

dict his prosj>ect. ' 

2. He does not deliver a ; 

he illustrates his conversation. , 

3. Never puts questions that may 

callfor a " No ’* 

4. Never speaks against hLs com- 
petitors. Slowly bnt surely provei 
the advantages oi his own product. 

5. Speaks of the quaiitica and advant- 
ag€9K and^loes not dwell on pnc-es. 

6. Never smokes when calling on 
a prospect, unless he i» invited tci 
4 osb.. , 


already complct/d their Rt'ports and 
" sAbjnitttttl them td (ioveniment* 
The Report of the Town l^lanning 
Panel will probably be sent in by the 
time this is in print. 

. Anotht'i higliliii^U of the past year 
w.is the forinalioii of tlu' Efficiency 
Clfib of India. This came abont as a 
rt*s)ilk of till' Ivthcit'm v ( ourse con- 
ducted Iasi S< ptember by the Safety 
I'irst* Association of India. Many 
of lh(* t'xecutives present at this 
4 ourse mad*' a prtijxjsal that an Ass4»- 
ciatiori <if husin<*ss and industrial 
4\\4*<‘utives should be fanned in order 
, facilitate an.exchangi' of ideas 
between varitms organisations ih*ttiis 
<’ountry. Pht' propolkal rereiv^*d the 
su]>p(»rt of' all tl)os(‘ ]>resent and the 
JCiiicitiK v ( Inb of India came into 
exist<M)e(‘ a month later. 

All iht'sc past activities and our 
jilans lor J(j*}b will, w< hojH*, coptri- 
i>nl(* to bette r st audio tS^tu'organi.s;!- 

tiuiu'uid managiMiU'nt in Ihiscounlrv. 

Industrial <*xjiansi<m means little 
if it rlr)cs uM mean also an ('X[>an.sion 
<d industrial elfieiriu v. That is why 

I wishing our nx nibcrs and readers 
a HAPPV.XKW YEAR, we dedicate 

• </nrseIv4*s anew to tin* cau.se of 
I'Hicif'Ucv / tmr Mardies On. 

TOP SALESMAN 

m 

1or» which 

mav tljstraf r riro'-iH-tl s attmiioii, 
s. Never Speak’S (idiiUt fullv, but W'ltli 
•.4utli‘»ntv Tif I man who knows. 
Ncv«^|- niisis Ins vfiire. e'lpecially 
a! 1 hy ‘ losing 

10 . I>o<*s jKii use high pTfNsure selling. 

II no! fear com jMdition -that 
mn^‘ lead Jnin to sairwss. 

ij IitHs not forget the Value of fnv 
queiit, useful ami energetic vi.*yts at 
<jpf>ortun« times. 'Ihc law of aver- 
age.s is inexoratde. 

1^/ Never wastc.s hi.s lirar ; workv 
his lerrilorv' jnethodically. 

Tp l>oc 9 not -Stay horn?! on rainy tlays 
-his prosjifxts arc tfnrre. ami 
there are not so rnaiiv visit 
15. Never lackV. confidence in himself 
his pr<><luct and his Cximparfy. 

‘ - fhe /n\uy(ttfcf! SalrsnMn 
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MEDICAL AND HEALTH EXA)tlNATION 

t 


I^y llu Kitt !’>r 1 X * 

» 

I T IS an a(i(plf(l print ipK m 
tlir tas( of most moclt in indiis- 
trial and (omnuTtial oit;:aui'^ itioiis 
to ha\t all pn»s])<'if ti\t «mj»lo\t<s 
( x.pniiitd nudi< alh In Ion < nt;a^nif: 
th( m 1 h< purj>os< of tli« m nudnal , 
t xainjnatums protiit tin 

oijiiainsition a/L^ainst *,h< inlKKhn 
turn of (onta^i<»iis di-^t is< n (//) t<i 
pnMiit t]it‘ inipl«‘\nunt (»f work 
intm so h indu ipp<d 1*\ ill lu iltli 
oi ph\suai <ii ft 1 as to hi a hr n tt t 
Mtiui to tiuiHstl\<s or to tlun 
tt llii^v i tiiplovt < iiul (i ) to 4 nsut< 
lliki woitus tit platitKwi posiiRiiis 
fill wliRii th* \ lit h< M siiitttl It 
iittd ii<tl\ lx ft iTtd till! <inl\ 
th( most {||i\sRalU tit will tind tin 
ploMiunt iiiitli t^ this s\ .tt ni \ t r\ 
few applit ints intlted art so ludit 
plnsitalK that thtir st r vi< t s < aiinttl 
i)t iitih/td n the thii<t«fit oi^an|«i 
turns that thmnsh in this ttnmtiv 
tn i\(n in tlu diiltunl (m iipatuni*) 
a\ailab]( lii tlu saitu (n^uVhMiOU 

India nnfoitunatt 1\ , -is somt 
what l)at.kward in this Mtal iiiatti r 
of nudual .ind health e x.iiiiiivitu^ris 
It IS tnu that in 1 1 1 tain*o( t np.ilions * 
it IS Usual tt) have t-niplp\tes t\t i 
exaniimd jK'iiotht all\ to deterniinc 
if the \ hi\( the' pi ope. r dtgitt of 
\isioii to I nahle them to wo;4v with- 
out endan/'t'iin^ tlu h\ts of otlu rs 
or tluir own In a i* vf otlu i east s, 
men wlio ha\t btin ill I'lvti an ex 
tendfc^ period an pennittid to n- 
siinu tluir duties onl\ after th(\ 
liaxe been certified to be int die alb^ 
fit But that IS alnmst all Vtrv 
ftw onjanisations here' have^ .ans • 
s\stem ol j^rujdie^al health e xamxn- 
atiuns to assist thur employes in ^ 
prestTving their pliysical fUm*ss by 
tinied> warning of anv impeuidmg 
disorder * Manx workers also have 
niis^taktn ideas about these txaini- 


^ \It><)s, (I out! ) 

nations ihev often lt)t>k upon them 
as lonvenieut exiH'du'iits usitl l>\ 
manaiieiueuit lot getting lul *»( 
siuplus OI trttubli some imuibtisol 
tue iabtuii ftiut 

\s ngards ilu pnhnim.iTN i\i 
inination i1 is a (iusoi\ oi hapha 
/aid aiian m man\ linus pailu 
uLiih in this lountn I lie imtiil 
t X immiition is toiuhuted not so 
nuu h with tlu puipt)se of fuTtiislung 
]i/ft>i m<ition whuli m.iC sum as i 
b«isis toj tlu toirvttioii t>t ph\si( il 
ditttts Ol faultx liibils of lift *l)u1 
nu n 1\ to sift in a uud< inahiu i 
tho>( who lit ph\suall\ tit fnim 
those v\hosi dtletts t xt hull tlum 
fiom in\ f mplo\ nu nt whilsotvti 
It will be fidnnttcd tint mon^tii.LU 
Mi]X!htiil I X inunation s lunssuN 
to d 1 st lose the infonn ).s it({init(l 
as a foundation foi ))i ipei nmlu il 
(oudmI S\ieh txunmations tan 
onlv bt made aftt i tie ipplu mt Ins 
liM n < m{/Io\nI b\ tlu oigaue itioii 
,a ‘t Is tlun in tlu inttnsts ol tin 
em lo\( r to n 1 im in Ins lum i pt i 
son who h.is been ti mud n]) in tlu 

• st ibhshiiu nt iiul who«.< mi\uis 
an of soim \ iliit 

i 

It IS not t)8iK tlioM who ft 4 I bi h)V\ 
par ])h\su ilbj, who st m 1 to piolit 
in ]K riotlu al he iltli e xamiii it ions 
but Also those who t iijov luirin.il 
lit iJtli ff»i tin litter ru‘(d to sift 
guar<l tlu IT, good )u ilth through tlu 
rttogmtuni ftt dw ,isf in its vtjv 
*T irlii st ft>nie, so that the\ arc able 
tf» t ikt tjuu Iv stc ps to i ladu ate anv 
div ISC dtfett, or disorder b< f^n 
il bet onus senbus eiuuigh to impair 
llu ir < fficu lu \ and er^iingt r llu ir 
lives It is fCAijimon knowle dgt 
that inan> pt‘opl( du* < a< h \c ar fnaii 
diseases whit h, if disfhned m thui 
earlv stage's, coi^Jd hav< b^t n dit/k/ 

♦ d Lniplojves art partlv to bkmu 
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PHILIPS ELECTRICAL CO.* (india) LTD. 

• -PHICIPS HOUSE' 

• • 

2, HEYSHAM ROAD,. - - - CALCUTTA.* 
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PRECIOUS ELECTRIC CO 
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for tliis ; for they fnujiiontly iVM>rt 
*to iMJlsidt* nirdiral aid instead (*f 
Koing their hnn’s doctors whoaiv 
in a belter j>{»sition to inaki* a^t nnvci 
► diagnosis with the }ie!}> of tlieir ease 
histories. 

Once employees are eonviiua^d of 
tho henetiis oi }M'riodi%.il health 
exaininatiojis, t^ie\' will lx- eagt*r to 
assume tHe resj v nl sate- 

guarding thi'ir health. •WJk'u warn- 
ed in tiin<‘. only th»' ino^t apatlietii- 
will neglef’t to take st<'ps to put 
mat ti ls ri.glit b\‘ sei uring liinelv 
niedieal ad\ ir»‘ aiei tT^ atnirnt in the 

(li'^]u fisaiie^* pii>\ult (l bv then linns 

• 

'Fh*' lU<ist fie«]ihni < aiueol abseil- 
teiisni is illness, and a great deal 
«*1 illness ran lx* avunled b\' pi(»p*i 
nil '< hr a I at^ntion and ih*- i niin tion 

ot \Mong or lanltv habits of life. 

• • • • 

Ibjt all tliis assumes the < \i^len<e. 
within the (aganisation,g>i a*n np^o* 
datt‘ medii al • (h partment, ade- 
<jiiatel\’ stalled and ei|nip])(d t«^ 
guide the t^npIo\‘i‘es in tlu-'pi^sriwa 
lion of their healtli. It is Iniile to 
<’arry out health exaninifijiMns if 
the\ are not followed b\ piompt 
remedial measuK-s Iv joi ds’should 
1 m‘ maintaiiii’d to iialiiale the }>iar 
tiral ri'siilts arhieved 4 >\ actions 
follou /;/g tin* liealth exammat l•>n. 
We ha\e sjjokeii a]>oat an * n]» lo 
date medical department tins would 
ineJnde se veral s<'Citif>iis for !nedi(al, 
Mirgiral. eye, dental, and rehabilila- 
tion treatment. A stafistnal see- 
lion would also h<- essennal 

Selective Examination hf Labour Appli- 
cants: AiithontiesadviM ale that a inrrh? 
cal examination shoiihi he lield hrftt^e the 
apj)licant is engaged. Moreover, siiRh an 
e.xaimnation should ^ I)i<j held m private 
When women are being examined, a 
nurse or other female attemlant shouh! U; 
present. The preliminary of the 

examination - the taking of weight. 
h<right, chest measurements, and .sfj mi -- 
may be earned out by a trainer! layman 


as In save the time of flie me^iiial 
jiilireis rius shonlii t»e followc^d l»y a, 
llu'rcnigli met^ual e\anmiahnn oi e,u h 
wiiid»d<jte !• ven llios«‘ men whi' .ire 
re|e<-ted as being phy.'iieallv unsuitable 
^slKMiid he told ol their diSiihihlies and 
gi\v!i ,ul\ ive as to how best to oviTvotue 
them • 

♦ Ay .inlhoniv mi iho suhje^ t ol plivsieal 
e\.iiniiialioiis l«ii iiidiist ri.il pnrptises ton- 
sidei>. Ike most nnp*)ilant point in sik h 
••xatnin.il ions to h<* ihe i In^si . lot if th<' 

I liest IS ijix su allv \v»‘II dexeloprd. the. 
rest <»1 llu' botlv is geiieialK .ilso lit 'Fhe 
ni<hh‘ii»<*. i>l arthritis or liise.ases of the 
pants IS th(' M'loiif! i ilnsKh^r.ilion. 

Sub-sttmdarti Workntvn; riiese may 
hi* hfo.u|]\- divuh'd into t lifei* t alegories : 

ihoM* who an* su^) stand. ml imMitally 
Full st.indaid phx’sM .illy . ih) those*\^ll^) 
.in‘ Mil* st.Mi'laid fkhxsH.iIJy Init st.iud.ird 
inmt.dix . aixl (< i those xx ho are snh 
staixlanl both pliysuallx* and nuMil.iilx' 
WoiUiiKM) in lalegory (n) ean bi‘ safely 
placed in ocMi)Mt)ons inxitlving Insivy 
ni.tnn.d woilv \xln< h doe-. nf>t p.irtn nlaily 
ref|nm* the even ise of the imwit.ir f.n nl- 
tie--. Ihe piobleiii oi pf ring r>n the 

• lejxal .staff persons xx-- menl.itly 

.ileit 1*411 ph vsK ally deh* leni isoiiexxhuh 

h'Mild bo m\’'en,verv i .in'lnl eonsiderfi 
tx»n lU loie VI* b pel am*. <an be ai < mil 
mcMi.ifcd in business or indns!rx\ they 
iMii'.t be a*. Histed m bringing t Insiiselxi's 
I : o lionn.d st,*Md.O*ls of j hvsKal xxi ll 
b< > 4 Ihe jase ol the in. in who is 
«^e!.. lent both inent.dix ainl ph'vsi.allv 
IS nidee.! ,1 h.ird and llin iixbistri.i! 

inecln.d deparlTiieiit is not fh-- appio 
pM.Ue j*l,i*e )f)r its s**Iijiion 

* Exaniinatiou Rooms: fix' si/e of 
e\.’}miii.»t u*n roone. nin^t oli\j‘»nsI\' de- 
peneJ upon the ii'indiM oj a ppln an ( s and 
♦'filplox i() b'- <‘S. sunned, Wljeie lh«j 
),*bc»uP tnnxoei s high .0x1 many appli- 
^.int . h4ixe Ij* l-e ex.iinnx;*l. a larger ar#;ii 
xvdl I <' re^pyred In general. ;i dressing 
rootn. an e xawunabon r«>oin, a w'ailmg 
j 00 'll. a? ic J ;i sin-d 1 olfx shonhi l>e pr<jviilef|. 

The i '.ost 0 / a Physical Examination: 

’'nii» will dejM-nd on a iHimber of taMfirs, * 
wxi'xhng the f*>ndjtions under xx’hxli*th«' 
c ^aininat jons are rombu.ted, the tpiah- 
tx.Ok^uis of the nixxbcal (^ffnop;, and s<# 
on 1 suallv, however, the jier 

<ajidxiatc IS not hi’^h. In the I S , 
tlieM* examinations do not <ost nime, 
than a <Joilar or tvwo. In In<lia tije i harge^ 
should mil be ma'h* to excec'<fa rujie*<f f»er 
Jiead 
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Time Jot Examination will again 
vary according to the nature oi the;, 
examination. \i should take anytlting 
from 10 to 20 minutes or more, depending 
upon w'hether the examination is of a • 
routine nature or of a detailed ty}H;. ^ 

Jlecord Form#;— These .should he: (i) 
simple in arrangement but large enough 
to cover alt the necessary particulars^ and 
to i’oniuin all c{uestioiiK and answers ; 
(2) nuule of durable material : rnnls are 
preferable lo loose sheets as they are* 
stronger and more ronvenient ^lo handle ; 
and (3) free from siipcrlluous ciuestions, 
or f|uesli(ms which are not likely to bt5 
honestly aiiswcrcil. 

Hesnlts of p]iy.sical examinations should 
ol course be •kQ|)t strictly confidential. 
The following broad cla.ssification may be 
adopted as to the snitabilily of th^ 
apjilicant or the employee : Class 1 
A]>pliciint ])hysical1y fit for any job in the. 
organisation ; Class 11 -Applicant phy- 
sically fit for any job but has certain 
slight defects; Class III- Applicants fit 
oidy for certain kinds of work when 
apprfn ed by the physician ; and Class 
IV- Applicant unfit for work in the 
organisation either permanently or until 
be has had adeipiate medical and 'or 
surgical treatment. 

Periodic Health Examinations :^Theiic 
e.xaniinations are. essential because indus- 
trial and business -organisations are 
compelled to employ jx^rsons inspite of 
minor jdiysical tlefects and w'eaknesses ; ’ 
besides, even tiiose who have u clean bill 
of health at tlie commencement of theh* 
service may subsequently come to have 
defects or diseases which need to be 
attacked at the outaet. And. tJiis Van 
tinly hdpixxn employers arc given a 
health exanimaiinn at rti^?iilar intervals. 
Ketnediid measures will then l>c jwssiblc. 
,ui<l these will benefit not only the indivi- 
iliials who fall a prey to diseases but also 
tlivir colleagues and indecsl Ibsif organisa^ 
tion iLs a whole. If the, ^entire stall 
cannot W examined (>et^odicaily, it is 
essential that the opportunity of a * 
thorough examination shouki lx; given 
• at least to those engaged in work which* 
is known to have deleterious effects on 
workmen’s health. 

Before instiyiting plans for such. exa- 
minations, it wouUi 1x5 wise to bear in 
mind the taints wltlch follow. 

X. Examinations should, as a rule, be 
^carried out ^with the willing co-operation 
^ ttie workmen ^themiselves. Without 
the goodwill of the ^emp]o\*ees, the best 


scheme has but a slender cfiance ol sue- 
tesH. A preliminary publicity campaign - 
may bo net:cssary to impress upon the 
workers the importance qf suchi examin- 
atipns ip their own interests. 

2. It is often better to inaugurate a * 
plan for health examination among the 
new entrants, and then to invite the older 
employees to have themselves examined 
on a volnntyy ba.sis. It is often neceaviry 
to placate older employees in this manner 
in order to se^rethf^r co^iperation. 

3. The persohSfapproach is usually 
the bc.st. <ThS object ol the scheme 
.should l>c tactfully explained to each 
w'orker. and the hiidings of the examina 
tion should also be .sympathetically con- 
veyed to him so as not to alSrm him alxiut 
bi.H physical well-being. 

3. As suggested already, the re.sult.s 
of the examination .should be kejft confi- 
dential ; /ind- the workman also must be 
asked not to di.srnss his physical condi- 
tion with his colleagues. 

5. To inspire c<>rifideiicc ui the work- 
men about the sincerity of the manage- 
ment in instituting* medical examina- 
tions, it will help cxmsiderably if the 
cxe<utiv<^ are made to appear lor an 
ex«}(nination ^heforr their workmen are 
required to do so. If*the service is not 
good enough to command the respect of 
flic executives, it is not gooU enough to 
command the respect and confidence of 
the rank-aiyi-ftle either. Also, from the 
I>oint of .view' ot the organisdition itself, 
it is essential Ihfit those who arc in com- 
mand Qf the. destinie^i of tlic biisine.HS 
should themsflvcs be in the best of health 
at all times. 

t>. The ntcdical ofin ers in charge of 
these examinations should make it a 
point to familianre themselves with the 
various \yix*sH of jobs in the establish- 
ment concerned. This will aid greatly, 
not only in de<;idiug^al)out an employee’s 
fitness for a ^particular ty|>e of job, but 
also in the placement of selected 
^ applicants. • 

7 . The he.a1th examination should be 
conducted conscientiously. It should 
also he seen that the workmen are assisted 
j in correcting such defects or weaknesses 
as afb revealed in the examination 

To sum up. It i»in the best interests 
, ol both employers and employees to in- 
stitute medical and health examinations. 
The former stand to benefit through 
greater clhctency on the part of their 
workmen, and the latter through the 
preservation of good health. • 
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SELECTING A DRIVER 

•* 


HEfC a motor-car owner wants a 
^ ” driver, he makes the fact known , 
and selects one from the applicants 
who offer themselves, llis choice is 
iLsually influenced by the applicants* 
IHTsonality, exi^crience, <md past 
record.^ Thj(‘so {^ctors, jiniHutant as 
they are, 3re insufficvht in making 
an efficient choice ; anfl ifc the final 
selection is faulty, as indeed it 
often is, disa.ster is frequently the 
literal results 

The (I river is teslod, oi course ; 

hut this test is also fretpiently inadequate. 
If t)ie (^ner is wise, the driver is plated 
<»n proha tipri for a month* or longer, 
during which peritwl tie and the mew^ahtb 
judge him as to how he tlrives, how he 
meets traffic situations. an<l how ho main- 
tains the ca^ 

hrom the accuimdated exi>enence o 4 
men long engaged in the selection and 
training oj; tlnvers, the followipg notes 
have been prepared for the ase of prtv|itc* 
owners wanting to select drivers, 

.\n elficicnt driver should sati.sfy the 
ro(|uircment» listed below : — • 

1. riiysical htness for the ^ob of 

driving. • 

2. Medical titnc.ss (Apparerfll^-^gf.KKl 
drivers are frei^uently metlically unfit). 

3. Perfect knowledge of operating the 
controls of an automobile. 

4. Sufficient knowledge 4 or purposes 
of maintaining the vehicle in good con<li- 
tion. 

5. Immunity to distractions b^>th 
within and ouLside the vehicle. 

6. Appreciation of his own limitations 
as well as those of others. . 

7- judgment of the condition of the 
vehtcLc in his hands. 

8. Familiarity with tj>e rules of the 
road (Sec “ The Motorists' Manual oa 
** The Highway Code.'’) 

9. A highly developed sensoi of 
courtesy and consideration towards other 
users of the road. * 

10. A clean driving record. 

11. Ability to read and understand 
road signs. • 

'12. A quick ludgment to meet 

oioesgencics. 


13. A safety sense whivb always 
nillows a " margin for safely.” 

• i.|. Regularity of attendance : atten- 
tiveness and obediepce Uiwards fits 
superiors. 

j,*).* Self'confiilence and raininess, 
partiriilajly in emergencies. 

• Apart inim thest^ important factors, 
the Road Test is essential in ensuring 
projHir selci tion. The IMUce route, name- 
ly, a run through the narrow and con- 
gested streets of the ba/.al’, ainl a run up 
and down one of the Malabar Hill slopes, 
is <>,good oim. With the v^a/icty of Iralfie. 
conditions \uliieh* it presents, it slioukl 
efiablc a capable twaininer to judgo«tke^ 
capabilities ol a cam lidate- driver. Jtiit 
in this test, we should include the 
following j>erformanct?s : - 

1. Parking the i ar on the correct side 
of the road and within the dislatV'C 
allowed by the Police. ('l*wo feet pi ilic 
ease ot Hoinbay). 

2. Stopping and stfutn tlic car on a 
hill. • 

3. Turning aruund m reverse, on a 

road 25 to 30 wide. 

•j Ansv^'ring the signilieance of a 
signal after it has been passed. 

• 5. Telling ,the candidate ilriver fo 
drive to a particular destination, and 
watchinfi^ how wtdl he cJioosos Ins mute. 

o. Having him slop tlic ear as quickly 
as he c*in when a speed of 20 miles per 
hour has Ik*cii hed. 

In scoring, th* eandulato driver should 
bo inarkfMl for the following juiiriLs : start* 
iiig tiy^handle and by sell -.starter ; slop- 
ping ; conicnng ; luriiiug ; bac king ; brak- 
ifig ; ajMJwl attention; ixnirtcsy towards 
oilier users the mad ; parking ; and 
attention to siffnals and road .signs. 

• • 

In addition, he should be watcficd and 
rated on the lollowing points f use of the 
, horn ; overtaking on the left ; the safety 
co<Je ; passing # stationary tram car 
which LH .either loading or unloading; 
jKisiuVc ; grip of the »i«cring wheel ; 
heliaviour at crossroads ; whether he is 
in the habit of ” riding the dutch 
changing of gears ; po.sition that he takes 
on the road (side or ejentn-4 ; and ,the< 
position he takes in relation to cars in 
front and at the reir. 
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POST-WAR AIMS AMD OPPORTUNITIES. 

^ Thk Rt. Hon. Sik Staffoko Ckihs. K.C., M.P. 

An addresa delivetrd ai th<* openhh> of a Short Residential Course for Per- 
sonnet Officers held in Apnl at Cniver^ily (\dlei:t\ Xotiin^ham, at the 

re<fuest of (he Minjstry <»/ A in raft l^rodnction. 


T here is no doubt that \\v are 
tiul>arkinf; upon 'a period of 
pecyliar^nliHitnlty in our indust ri;il 
life. We are readiin^' the moment 
when demobilisiition will l>egin to 
btrome a reality and when the 
e]ianj;je-oVi*r from war to peaee time 
product i<»rt will niuler w'ay. • 
Those nil II and women wlio have 
/or periods <»f time -up to six 

Years som<‘ o( them^ been awav' 
from their homes and their p‘aee- 
time occupations dointj the sph-ndid 
job of wymin^ the w.ir for us will be 
<‘oming baek to their <»ld avoeatnuis. 
Others w'ill bc*VTu«Tin^ industry Tor 
the first time witli no trainiui^ and an 
expeiieiice wliich inak^s if hanj for 
tliem to setlfe down. 

That is one asp(*ct <»f our ])r<»l>l(^u 
— the litlinfj in of hurulreds t»f 
thousands of men and women who 
have fjrowm ac('us1omed t« quite a • 
different tyjK' of life from that «»f 
industrial employintmt , Then tluTe. 
are the problems of changing over, 
production to peace-tirtie manufai:- 
lure and the urgent netd to make 
that change botli quu k and smooth. 
Finally, and perhaps most imjj<jrtant 
of all, we must a4:hieve a far higher 
degree of efficiency in our industries 
if wj are to survive as a great 
influential C o ni m o n w e a 1 1 li o^ 
Nations in world affairs -Tar higher 
than most of them have ever devd- 
oped before or even during the war. * 
We are thus embarking ujjon a 
time which, like* all times of diffi- 
culty, presents us with exceptional * 
opportunities, either for failure or 
for success. 

: It may be recalled that at the end 
’ of the last war there was a wave of 


•emotional belief throughout the 
country that someliow or other 
, we W'cfe going to do great tilings 
wiili thw lH*act\ All the old pre-war 
evils and waongs were to be swept 
aw'ay and we wa‘TV,to draw a new 
pi( tore of «MU‘ civilisation on a slate 
sponged ch'an by oiir w'ar-time 
t*x[H*rituices. * ^ 

Well, as you know, it did notliirn 
out like that, riiere WMS too*much 
emotion and tiot enough intelli- 
g« ne«*. fu many tiekls our achieve** 
ments fell lami-ntahlv short of our 
ho))et;. fn housing where w^ere the 
hous(»s fit for heroes - in education 
and in many other r u^es, iiuiud- 
ing Qiat (»f our industrial orgaiiisa- 
ti<»n and eHicicnry, we failed to 
e stablish those new standards after 
• which \w thought we wiTe striving. 

.Vow' we have another ehance. 

1 iieri' are .m«>ving the same seiiti- 
<nt*nts as we had 2h v<*ar.s ago, hut 
now we also have tiie, advantage of 
th<‘ lesson of our failun? after the 
Jast war. We Ifave all learnt tlial 
haul w'ork and intelligent action is 
in«(led and* not merely wishful 
thinking. As Hlood and Sweat and 
rearms have heeii iHuded to wan the 
•war, so Sweat and Tears -but not 
l^Iood w'e * ln»pe ‘ will be* just as 
n< < essifcry to wan tlie jM^ace. 

Science end Hmnen reletionelii|»e* 
f)f all the difticult problems* 
which indust&y must face in the 
financial, technical and production 
fieht, none is nyirc iniportant than 
the que.stion of human relationships, 
fn tlie j)ast we have tended t<i pay 
more attention in industry to ,the<^ 
niiichine than we,htfve to tlie man 
or woman. Indeed, vejrv often We 
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have only regarded the man as a 
sort of all-purpose machine with no 
soul and no. human characteristics. 
As a result, we have got tied up in 
every sort of difficulty and have 
very gravely diminished the overall 
efficiency of our • production. 

JTt is not perhaps iv>s^ible as yet 
to apply to human beings the same* 
exact* sci^ntifi^. methods that can 
he applied to the ojuTtijions of a 
machine. We cannot in the .same 
precise way as with metals and 
machines ass(?ss the strains and 
stresses that affect the human body * 
and mind, but we do know that they 
are there and we can study their 
"effect and thus learn h«wv in avoid 
their reaching breaking point. It 
is pf>ssible by a sr*i(‘ntific stiidv of 
properly ctdlected statistics t<» learn 
a great deal J^boul these difliciijt 
problems of human relationships. 
That has been provt'd coiydusivelv 
by some <»f the excellertl w^uk dime 
in the finned fTirces during the war, 
and I hojK‘ tlmt those methods ina>ii 
.some of them, be carried uver io 
|H*ace-time use. f am ^C(»nvinced 
from my <»wn <*xperience of rtie*value ' 
of a more analytical and scientific 
approach to the probhMiis of jht- • 
sonnel management. 

Elfectiv* Persanncl Mraagcment.-* 

j-ef jne say here a \vc»rd or two 
about a matter wlucii 1 #m sure 
many jicrsonnel officers have' in 
mind. How’ far •is tjiis jMT.sonnel 
management onlv a teinjiorarv nee^d 
arising out of war conditions, or how 
far will it remain a fx?rmanent fea-* 
ture in our industriah organisation ? 
That is really a question to whicti , 
you yourselves will inevitably, pro- • 
vide the answer. Personnel manage- 
ment is capable* of showing such 
good returns in the efficiency of pro- * 
duction that no considerable sized 
firm could afford to be without it. 
Erom a national point of view I 
' knf^ its -value and its neceraity. 


But in the post •'war world it will 
'in^itably be judged *by its rcs\ilts.* 
And let us remember that in order 
to produce the results which will 
> justify personnel management, as 
much specialised study and effort is 
rcq\iired of personnel officers as of 
iinji? other set of professional men 
and wojjien. If the ptirsonnel offi- 
•cers of today show their v'ahte there 
is little doubt in my mind that there 
must be not only a continuance but 
an extension of jiersonnel manage- 
ment in industry. The one thing 
that could arfcst its growth is bad 
4 K>rsonnel* maniigemont due to. a 
failure to study and understand tltte 
science that lies within it. T do 
not think the “ f know a good man 
wht'ii I see him ” sort of altitude 
is likely to ixTp'tuate jx'rsonncl 
nianagernent. Soin<‘thing . more 
sch'ntific than that is letjuin’d. 

I would not, howeveti suggest 
that a seientihe approach alone is 
enough. JVople chosen for this 
very responsihh' job must also have 
I ^ aptitnde for it : th«’y must have 

• ;t pliilosopli^' of life and an nnder- 

■standing imagination ll>al enables 
flieni to appreriatr the very wnsi- 
tive ]»rol>Iems of |H'rsonal human 
difficulties. • < 

• • 

Experience , ehoutd be l^led — 

Now a part of (he sc.ientific. .and 
aiialytiial approarli to the problems 
o( whhh I s|K>ke is the exchange of 
in<iittiidti<*y| and of exfK*rimental 
r< -iilti. .i •.ingle factory, however 

• large, provides only a limited area 
for exfreriments by trial •and error. 

• If we procet;d uprtn the well-known 
principle that* in any series r>f ex- 
p ripients there must never be more 
than one variable factor then, of 
course, experimentation is bound to 
take a long time in a single unit. 
There arc in fact today aM sorts *n<P 
kinds of ways of improving persqn- 
nel conditions being tried out in otk 
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factories, and one of the advantages 
of such course as this is that it 
brings^ together a great diversity of 
experience which can be exchanged 
between the members who attend. 

I wish myself w'e had a much freer 
exchange of information on these 
matters, but perhaps that will luive 
to await the setting up of some stroitg^ 
and Infltlential professional associa- 
tion for managers. • I ^ have been 
greatly surpris<."d in visiting factories 
to find how comparatively little the 
manageme^it in one (aettiry will know 
of what IS hapjK'iiing in others/ 
especially in this matter of jK>rsonncl 
man^fgenientp and I h<>].>e that all 
jxTSonnel officers will* lake every 
possible step to study what is being 
done elsewhere and to get all Iht? 
availablc^statistics and information 
about it ; otlj§nvise we are as^ a 
nation stultifying ourselves b\' our 
failure to take advantage c^f the iip- 
pruvements that we haVe tried cAit. 

Eduoitioiud Work. — A large and 
important jiart of your wofk 
should be concerned with eflucation 
in industry. It is wrong to assume, 
that with the introduction (ff mass 
production methods we reejuire less 
skill in our factories. •We may not’ 
require quite so many mirdiiim-skilled 
workers, but we need more highly- 
skilled personnel as designers 
draughtsmen, jig and tool designers, 
tool makers and so on. Of these 
people we have *beenr and are very 
short in the country and it is abso- 
lutely^ necessary for firms to train 
young men and women through 
apprenticeship or other schenv;s 
right up to post-graduate standards.* 
In addition to this primary tminin^ 
there is the al];^mportant training 
of foremen and forewomen and 
chargehands which has very laigely 
been neglected in industiy in the past. 

• r should like to see the |)ersonnel 
officer's .educational work go even 


further and include the firovision of 
riifreslier courst'S foa all categories 
of staff* in their different special 
subjects. 

MatcUaf tlia woribar and iIm jab.— 

This question -of education is 
/rloselv linked with the problem of 
sefection for jobs. There is nothing 
that causes more friction and futility 
in a factory than putting round pegs 
in squaft? holes. The strain on an 
individual that results from doing 
a job that is too nliich for him or 
from doing one whfch is not enough 
to satisfy his intelligence is very 
» groat intleed. It is in this sjiycial 
field of selection that the Army *n 
particular has done such a remark- 
able job under the inspiration of 
(leneral Sir Ronald Adam. They 
have been able very largely to do 
away with detention barracks by 
seeing that yieople <re fitted into 
jobs .that suit them. Tlftt has Ikjcu 
accomplished by a .tcMin of p.sychc)- 
logists and t^ychiatrists who hav<* 
worked ouf procedures which have 
•low Ix^f n tested by results over a 
, criod of years. It is interesting 
10 note that in the Army the Tni.s- 
•fitting ” shows itself very largely 
in the form <»f " absence without 
le^ive and it is probable that a 
• ronsiderabk? part of the absenteeism 
in industry ,r()iilrl be traced to the 
same cause. 

It is well worth while looking at 
s«>me of* your jiroblerns from the 
Mtlier i*nd; from the point of view 
ul the worker. What would you 
want yourself if you were to enter' 
a factory as an ordinary woiker ?• 
That, of course, depends to a consi- 
derable extent upon the sort of 
jKfson you are, in other words, on 
>our charactef. I camuit say to 
what each one of , you would attiich 
particular importance, bjit I can tcjl 
you what I mysfjlf should ^ant, 
leaving out the tnatter of wages. 
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INDUSTRIAL INDIA 



SIMPSON S 

ACt mi.Nt GfNl*XAIO*^S 
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SIMPSON .& Co, LTD 

AN INDIAN INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTION SINCE 1640 

. MOUNT ROAD, MADRAS 

IIANCNES: .lANeAUK, TRiCHINOmY OOTACANUNO, » SECUNOEItAUa 
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•Needs of die ordinery man end 
women.— J should want, first, 
decent# working conditions. That 
is, all the facilities to enable me to do 
my bt*st. (iood lieating, lighting 
and ventilation, decent conveniences 
and. if I were on a'dirty job, |>ropt*r 
clothing and clianging rooms with 
baths so that f c'onid get home in the« 
evening t#» mv*tamilv ch an and tidy: 
a profH'r canteen. t^io.^wh^Tc I could 
get good food nicelv served and 
projK'rlv C(»oked : and opixirtunities 
whicli I could not get elsewhere for 
some MK’ial recreation with my pals' 
and family. 1 slicmld ind want to 
wasti'# inv eni rgv m unnecessary 
}>hy.sical.work f»f liftingiund moving 
things, and f slmuld Want to uinler- 
stand my job and where it tilted in 
to the wi¥»h‘ organisation —in other 

words, its value. 

• • • • 

Then I should likr havi* the 
chance to slu<ly If) fm])rove .m>' 
j>o.silion and tiflx* jm^perly in.slruct-* 
ed if I had to assume ajiy p^jsition 
of authority over others. f#sluml<l 
want .all the lielp I could gel t(» make 
a good job of whatever I 

should exjHTt. to<), to be ]»ut into a 
job that suit(‘(l my eau'ibilifies and 
temp<.*rament or at hast not to b«- 
. kept at one which did ndt suit iliem. 

Then finally I should ^aTlainly 
want to feel iliat 1 was part of a 
team and that I ^had ^sorne interest 
in and ccmncction with jLlio work of 
that ^eain; I should not want to 
treated as an unintelligent cf)g in a* 
machine. 

# 

Xow if I fed like that (and I am 
.sure many of 5am would fcrel the 
same) so w'ill a gw^at many of those 
for whom you are res^xinsiblc ; and 
if they do not, then they are unlikely 
to fit intq the sort of team that alone 
can prVwiiice efficiency and liappincss 
•jri a factory. 


Of course sojfie will stresj^ 

"softie fartt)rs more strongly than 
otliers, but by and large I believe 
that the list I have given of my desires 
will cover most of the iu*eds and 
wishes (d the oudinary man find 
\voman. It is y(.>ur job to .see that 
all ‘these are catered for and that 
each iinjiviihial in the factory feels 
*that someone, cares about his or her 
individuifl wishes and likes and 
dislikes. That is why personnel 
nuinagenieut is in m\^ view tlie most 
difficult braiK'h of management and 
at the same time the mt'st imi)ortanl. 

* Pa#t Strut gUt. - Them is one«r:i4htr 

in. HUT to which I want to tlniw, your 
atUMition. Tiicre is a long lifstoric.T .1 
hackgroiinti lo Uic jirolilctns of employ* 
im ul 111 tins t oil n try I'hc woikon* havu 

.sinigglc^l Ihronghoiit llcj years to im- 
piove their c.omhtioris .iiul many of ihcso 
.struggles liav <5 Ikhh) lorn* and bitter and 
h.ive iKTonio t^arl and :«! of tins work- 
ing dass hiMorv of thi-* lo^iilry. Vou 
igruTt! them: ilicy are ii reality 
and soinot lines a very embittering reality. 
We are graduailv moving away from the 
tune wlien anything was gornl enough 
T tile worker. We liave liecome tniuJi 
1 Te enlighleneil, but the inemories of 
lilt’ past still huger on. In your work 
von must know that j».ist history inli' 
fliatirU', and vou must give hec«l to its 
hologic.il .ser|uel. I’nless you do 
so you wdi wholly fail lo fathom some of 
thf^ otherwisi'. unai#<;ouiitabk; difficulties 
tli,it you svd^ eri( ountej . 

I do not wartt to oppress you with tho 
rliihi uliiesofyour jo'>, but J do want tocn- 
ciMirj^e yon to approach your probleiUH 
and to train yourselviis to meet them in 
*thii mo.sl serious spirit. Vou can do »o 
non h iti thUI vyars that lio ahead of us to 
Olliers to happiness and contentment 
,i;id to bring our industry to that high 
jjiiint of efiiciency that wiM enable us 

* Uf remain a first-class power m the world. 

W»:? want to fie a first class power not 
for v^’hat we can get out of such a position 
I. .It liccatisc we Jielieve* tliat with the 
mllucnce tluit such a position gives wc can 
make a great contribution to the future 
Itappmcss and peace of the world. So 
your job is liiikcrl up, not ofily with our 
own future prosperity •as a nation, but 
With the whole world sitgapoti as wclL' 
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’aulWi: 


" Electricity —carrier of 

light and power, devourer of time 
and space, bearer of human Speech 
over land and sea, greatest 
servant of man.” 

Charles W. Eliots 
(tstc President of Harvard University.) , 






a nanft that has bean associated with 
the triumphs^ of electricity during the 
past sixty years. 


EFFICIENCY NEWS,\ Jmmry 

OFFICE EFFiaENCY 

ALL * THE MARKS OF A FIRST - CLASS FIGHT 

FOR WHAT 7 


Bruised shins, mashed knuckles, cut* and scratched fingers hurt. 
Tom clothing costs money to replace. So — 



!. I'whanciles 
when file i>r 

desk drawees or 
disnpjxMrmji type- 
writer desk*'. l‘v* 
handh's or knoliv 
‘-afe 

and vault dtxir^. 


5 . He sure your 
typewriter is si - 
eun’y fastened in 
phue. You don't 
\%ifit il to **Tiike 
otl " and jump 
ail over > »> u 
sntiietiine ! 



J. Keep file di avv 
ers, desk <ljaweis. 
&Ud«*s, and lovkei 
doois (Josod wlien 
not in use. Open 
only one /ile drawer 
at a tiine.^ It a 
heavy stm k tips 
over on you, you H 
be sorry ! 



fi. Ad}utii Ai clean 
- 'or driven office 
mat hiius only when 
they iue stopped. 
I'se all machine.s 
mrlv foi the pmpose 
rntended. and in the 
wav intended. 



^7 Keep laz pr 
blades, ptn**. pen 
points, ]a< k knives, 
shears, hand awls, 
thumb^ieks, spike 
files, and all oih* r 
sharp ubjeits m tin' 
p r f> p e r p I a * c . 
Handle them 
carefully. 


7. Wait till the 
f*la les stop levo^v- 

ine before moviiiii; 

• 

or '•tln i wisf hand- 
liijf’ an eler ti n fan. 
ri.M '• tans wheie no 
Vnii II 
em Ait identfy. • 



4 . If nece.9sary to 
pm papers together, 
insert pin so that 
point IS covered by 
at least o*be sheet 
ci jiaper. 



K. Htush up Jtro-, 
ken glass, wrap 
Ccuefuliy and thO’ 
roughly in strong 
paper, arnl put m a 
safe place U/ be 
reroo^'ftd lain . 

^noi put it the 
wastebasket. • , 
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ASHWIM FORCIMC AHEAP! 

TAKING ITS PLACE on the mounkiM. tw of GUJARAT AND BOMBAY 

-■ NOVV AVAILABLE : 

ASHWIN’S 

« » f . 

REFINED GROUNbNUT OIL . WASHINO BAR SOAP 
METHYLATED SPIRIT . RECTIFIED SPIRIT 

BRANDY 0 GIN • RUM 


4 

4 

4 

* 

Enquiry Solicited: ' 

ASHWIN 

INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

Office : Opposite 

Jubilee Baug, Post Box No. 82* BARODA. 

Tele. Addreis : 

Works: • • ‘Telephone 

•• RASADA’* 

% 

« 

SAMLAYA, B. B. A C 1. RIy. No. 593 

. * • 

• 


FOR 

OVER 70 YEARS 

THE ‘ORIEI'iTAL’ HAS BROUGHT PEACE AND SECURITY 
TO COUNTLESS .HOMES A'ND FAMILIES. IN 1944 ALONE 
HOLDERS OF ^7,398 POLICIES HAVE BEEN GIVEN 
ASSUR.\NGE TO THE EXTENT OF NEARLY 

Rs. 22,00,00,000. 

FUNO^ OVER Rs.-3^ CHORES. 

IT WILL PAY YOU TO COME TO US 
FOR ALL YOUR LIFE .ASSURANCE NEEDS. 

ORIErVTAL 

GOVT. SECURITY UFE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
ESID. IN INDIA, IB74. Head Office t BOMBAY. 
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. TREATMENT OF HICCOUGH 

Hiccough is the sudden spasmodic 
descent of jthe diaphragm accom- 
panied by spasniotlic closure (d tlie 
glottes, the characteristic noise In'ing 
caused by the incoming column of air 
striking against the partially clos<Hi 
glpttes. Its most crumnon cause is 
undue distension of the stomach by# 
being o\Vrhlh^l with food or drink 
or by an accuinuiatici^i o/ wind due 
t<» fanlt\' digestion. 

'llie tre;itn»ent ni lniron>;li will depend 
upon Ihv t aiise Aii einetu. lo empl v the 
.st<:»niatli or m .stimulaitt lo iiu. reuse its, 
pcristallit' ,nlum will nttcMi j^ivo relief. 
If we (ail rtiaii.ij.;e to prcxhue a forcible 
action# of the diajdiraj^^ni we may often 
MU 1 ecd 111 < nriiiK hinon^lv Xieinpls to 
count a limidred witluuit clrawing broAth 
or to In ‘Id tlie breath foi a minute are 
f-onihar renie«lic"' , and by ]n'o<biiinj» a 
fi'elini; ol ation and Tieressitalin^ 

a Nioleril de.sceiil of llie tliaphra^tie, these 
arc! -often Mueestfirf. Warm .ipplu'atflr>ii 
or I onntei -irritation in the region of the 
diajdiratjin or over tlie cervu ai.H]niie niikv 
fK.(.a>ionally ^ivc relief. * 'J'he adinmiN' 
tratioTi 01 hot wT'iIct in sips or cold wate r 
in copious draughts may soniet lines 
helpful when the cause i.s dysiiepsia. 
bi. lohn Amhtiiattie iuizttti. 


JBrain . 
teasers 


J .\ factory' and its 'annexe have a 
-*■ combined age of years. The 

factory is twice as old as the annexe 
w'as when the factory w’as the preseift 
age of the annexe, flow old is each ? 

O A theatre sold 300 tickets *at 
^ 50c. for adults and 25c foi^ 

children. Total receipts weref $125* 
00. How many pi each, adults and 
children tickets were sold ? 

O To build a cubical box — sides, 
^ top and bottom 3* thick. 27. i 
cu. ft. *oi wood were used. Wliat 
Vrere the dimensions and volume 
contents pi the boix ? 




pmi. £04^45. avmt>expeef^ 
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IL^CY iVJFlUS, Januarv U)^6 

PERCY VERB BY STEND^ZA 
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(Courtes;/—/;. S. P: A.) , 




EFFL 


FOR S 
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HAMXM 

May also be calloi dtc big soap at small cost- 
Thc reputation for quality, its standard weight 
and low cost *in these days of soaring prices and 
its rich and fragrant lather has made it the leading 
soap of India. Stocks are available everywhere— 
Ask your dealer for Hamam. 


THE TATA OIL ilLLS 
GOiPANV LIIIITE 
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NOTHING NEW ABOUT .PSYCHOLOGY • 

• • H. i\ TaYI OK, 

Employment Manager, IJVs/i’rK Electric Company. 

Scientific psychology ha^ fonnJ no nne u ays of iicalin^ u iih hmnan nature 
it helps bv sorting out the methods that 


I F we^dofino psychology th^ 
studv oC hiiinaii iKUiirc, it is 
clear that aiiv hiim.m. Ikmuj; who 
deals with liuinaii nature must in 
som«? sens<' be a ps\eho|<»f:^ist. Most 
t'sperially, it is a lar^e part of the 
foreman’s job t»> di-al with human 
nature, aial he is thus foired to 
a psv( Ih^lojri^t in this jnae- 
tieal ev<TV day s.t*nse* 

Pitifessor ITarvey f'arr, wlio tmtil 
rei'i rith ^v.is head of the I )epai tmeut 
of iMrhoIoi^v at the rni\eisitv ol 
Cliit a^o, used*to Vu'^^in his ( las^-n in 
A<lvanced Oeneral Fsyeliolo^^^y with 
the definition (»f i)sy< hoh>j?y as “ t 4 ie 
study «)f human nature then he 
would remark in his Ibnisier rlrawl. 
But df)n’t let tliat definition fftol 
you. Psychologisfs doi/t r(‘ally 
know anythiuj^ alnmt human natnrti; 
— most of them aren’t ('V(‘n ilit(*n*st- 
ed.” 

Scientific i^sycholoj^y has tl\s- 
covered no .startling ways to deal 
with human nalun* w^hid) were 
unknown to practieal handh rs of 
men. Its contribution lias been 
rather in the kd)orious observation 
of thest' successful dealers with 
human nature and in the caredul 
recording of what works and whitt 
doesn't work — the sifting of the 
truths from the half truths ifnd 

falsehoods. • 

• • 

Despite the core of truth in our 
common knowledge of humanity^ 
our everj’day beliefs about human 
nature are actually full of contra- 
dictionsr, as is well illustrated by 
jnany of our proverbs. For example, 
of sight, out of mind" sounds 


tnu‘ ettough unt il we remember that 

abstMice makes the heart grow 
fonder.^ “ LtKik Ixdore you leap” 
set*ms to l>e a worthy precept until 
we rtu all that " lu^w'ho hesitates is 
lost.” 

The |)4»int*is tliat the expert hand- 
lers of im ii arc* not always experts^n 
]»iiming down just what it is that 
woiks ; and it has bc*t'n the task of 
the students of human nature to 
observe, rec ord, and summarize the 
formulas of sucrc^ss in dealing with 
pc‘Oj>U‘. 

.Why do People Work ? 

(>!U‘ of tlv‘ most frequ<*ntly dis- 
cussed topics in industrial psyclio- 
logy is that of ” motivation.” There 
has b(*c*n much arm-chair .speculation 
and c onsid«‘rabIe scientific study of 
the fac tors that lead iH'ojjle to work 
and wdiich stimulate them to work 
eti‘ec:tively. I Suppose WT are. all 
1 ?*mptc cl to dismiss the whole topic 
of motivafion to work by citing the 
obvifMjs fat t that ” most people 
work bei ause they have to.” But 
bc*^ 011(1 the level at which ]xx>ple 
will wcfik becausci they have to, 
there aA-, .ot i:ourfM^ much higher 
levt'ls to wliich they can be stim- 
ulated by having additional reasons 
for gc»od j)f*rformancc. lliere is one 
factor that has received much recent 
c’Tuphasis. 'fhat is that {XThajis the 
mbst imjiortant thing that a worker 
wants from hiS job and his company 
is a ” sense of belonging.” 

We used to talk a great deal^about 
the physical conditions of work. 
There were studies of«the effects of 
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CHICAGO STAFF LOCATION SYSTEM 



ThrotifK (hit p«rf«ct<»<l cy«l«ni, ord«r* 

or Intlrucliona con Imi given on (ho intlont to ANY 
•Jiociitlvo, omployoo or employooc. no moUrr in 
whot port of I Ho oflico or foctorjr iHey moy bo. 
TKua* fnll control of iHo «toff ii olwoya avaiUblo. 


CHICAGO lOUDSPFAKINC TEIEPHONES . 



No nioutH-pioco oi c«r*pjeco !■ ncotl in iKoco 
niodorn l.nudapeoking tolopkonw thol worl| off 
your ordinary olociric current It Ofynbloo you to 
Hold a conference with your colloo^uec nritbout ^ 
leaving your drak. WiiK pu«h<butlon flelection« It 
!• aa eaay to uae a* your home radii. 


CHICAGO SOUND TRUCKS 


Chicago Mobily 
Loudaneakor Equip- 
ment ia tho moat 
effective way of ad> 
verti'ing your pro- 
duct becauao of tho 
fact that the Spoken 
Word ia a bottar 

aaleaa lan tbon tho ^ 

Printed Word^ Uae Chicago Sound Truck* and 
forget the trade alumpa. 


CHICAGO IHTERCOMMUNICAriNC TEIEPHONES 


*Theae lelephonoe 
are widely uaod by 
Indio'a largeat bu*l- 
ncaa kouae*. They 
Incorporate the fa- 
moua Chicago high 
efficiency Minro- 
Telepkoao which 
g i ▼ e a unrivalled 
epeaking efficiency 
and auperior articulallon. Tbo mo«l relUUo 
telophonea on ike marhel yet modeelJy priced. 




CHICAGO TELEPHONE. &, RADIO CO.. LTD. 

127« M. Gandhi Rd.. 2S, Chottrrtnfbee, H«»'«tg«nj» Tlic Mall, €8, QiMcnttny 
BOMBAY. CALCUTrA. LUOKNOW., LAHORE. NEW DELHI. 
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, illumination , ventilation . tempera- 
ture, hoursp per day, days per week, 
and rest jK^riods on the efficiency 
and morale of workers. There is wo 
doubt that these factors are im- 
portant. Nearly all studies of these 
matters, wherever conditions could 
be, controlled sufficiently to w^arrant 
any conclusions at all, showed that# 
there’ ar<f “ ojJlimum ixnnts with 
respect t(» such ^variables, at which 
tx>ints efficiency tends to bo at a 
maximum. However, possibly the 
most strikiyp; findiiii^: of these shidies 
has been tlu^ disccivery <»f the j>ow’er* 
of the human organism to adjust to 
conditions and to jHTfonn with 
t'fficioncv even undes relntivtiy 
adverse c inumi st ances , j m » vid<M I 

only that the will to do the job is 
present. • 

When proi^rly motivated, ]M»uyle 
are able to carry on w’ork (|nile 
cffectivelv under unfavourable < ii- 
cumstances, . Also, it is further to 
be noted that in this day and ago. 
the varialnlity of the physical condi- 
tions of w’ork to bo found •in most 
industries is not great, and is well 
within th# range to whitffi human* 
beings can easily adjust. 

Tlw Sense of **Elelonging** ■ 

It is evident that as distinguished 
from the physical factors just enu- 
merated, psychological and sfH-.iolo- 
gical influences are vastly more 
powerful in de'termining the extent 
to which people can function with 
effectiveness and satisfaction on their 
jobs. Among these factors, none Is 
more powerful in its effect on peoi)le's 
behaviour than what we have refer* , 
red to as the “ sense of beloaging '* 
which pertains ^ot only to man's 
work situation, but also' to his posjf 
tion in the entire community in 

which he lives, 

• 

' This seiisfi of belonging is illiis- 
tiated [x^rhaps more by our senti- 


ments toward our •home tow n than 
'bv^our attitudes tf.wvard any 
matter. Tliosc w’ho do not develop 
a feeling of partieipaiion in their 
> comimmilies, a feeling c»f Ix^ing 
" at home with^their fellow' resi- 
dents, tend to become the uncoiiv\*n- 
tiohal jH'opIe, the nonconformists, 
the maladjusted ones, the ones w^ho 
•are " out of tune " with the wwld 
in which they live. 

The sense of belonging is c‘([ually 
iin^xirtant in detonniniiig a man's 
effectiveness at w^ork. If he refers 
to the company as ‘*we, " if that 
•organiz-atton is a part of him and he 
feels he is a part of it, a gre^af 9 eilt 
of the basis for elfertive perfonhanct^ 
is pr(*sent. If, on tin* other hand, 
he thinks of the exmipany as “ they," 
Ills int<*rest is pr<»habiy nut deeji 
eiunigh to motivate him to put fortli 
his best efforts. 

Tliis sense of U itingbig, which 
the employees of some organi/«itions 
si'em to have* and which is notice- 
ably absent in othiT establishments, 
is not brought alxnit merely by the 
arnest desire to have it. Neither 
can it Ixi brought about simply by 
•management fiat nor by tlu‘ mere 
iniliati(;n of high-sownding person- 
nel plans and policies. Xeverthe- 
•less. the first essintial in develop-^ 
ing the ot belonging among 

employees is undoubtedly a sincere 
de?are on the part of the management 
^ to liave employees become a real 
part of*,lh(' organization and a 
continued effort to take all steps 
necessary to bring it about . — The 
Reef. 

Co«operative Training 

In ii Mcent issue of Rjjttiency Sewi wu 
suggested that Arms might join aed run 
a co-operative scheme of technical train- 
ing to train apprentices. News has just 
arrived that a nunil>er of firms tii South 
of London, with thc,,hclp of the Sorougk 
PoliUchnic, have initiated such a 
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NEW INDIA ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Head Office : 

fSPLANADE ROAD, FORT, BOMBAY 

The leading Indian composite i 

I 

Insurance Company transacting . i 

all classes of Insurance Business ; 

• • 

• i 

FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, MOTOH 
CAR, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, | 

WORKMEN’S * COMPENJSATION, 
AVIATION, • ETC., ETC. 

c\pmL 

I Subscribed r • Rs. 3,56,05,275 

Paid-up - — ; Rs. 71,21,055 

TOTAL FUNDS 

t..,., ■- ■ ■■ 

Rs. 6,25,75,693 

ao 
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PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS . 

By Ernest lievin, M.P, 


¥ AM {"lad to have this (Opportunity 
of meeting directors anci managers 
from the high ex< t ntiveM of industry. 
Tlte success whii h has attende<J thfv 
organi>a^on hi inaii-i)o\ver in tliis 
country is the rcNi at (.1 tho ( i»- 
oprration Ixtwien all parties laui- 
ceriied the ( ro\ < rnnient, manage- 
ment and trade unions, ((»gt‘ther 
vvitli the goodwill of tin* j)eopIe * 
and while 1 wi^h to talk about a 
special lield in which that co-o]wra- 
turn is parti( ulaily# nt*c4>saiy, 
r f<*el tliat 1 can do so with a beliel 
in the \alue oi co opeiali<in whhdi 
is ba.setV on .solid achie\'einent 

through lliat method. 

• • • • 

In ic)40 I was failed with the 
realisation that the war elforl «i 
our (actorif'S .was being hampered 
and was lik<‘ly to he still more 

hamiHTed by afrideiits. • 

• 

It is impossible to measure the 
human lo.ss which is rq:)rtisented • 
by every serious acc ident : th«* 
broken lives, the \vast^*d hojus, tlie* 
disturbed homes, and the anxi<*tv 
concerning fiit uro employment. 

You as directors and managers 
W’ould, I know', place tlufl liuman 
side first, but^ypu are also bemnd 
to have regard to the material loss 

which this involves, * 

• 

A recent reply to a questi*)n in 
the House of Commons placed t|»e 
estimated cost of Workmen’s Com-,* 
peiisation alone at £17! milli^m per# 
annum, 

• 

I expect you will be familial* 
with the estimate that has been 
made .indejM^ndently both as 
regards this country and America, 
tliflt the visible cost of accidents 



as shown in compen.sation payments 
i'* roughly only one-fifth (»f the 

. 4 ttal loss to the community. 

It is not my purpose to develop 
tliat argument in detail, but wdien 
w'e. take* into account tlie liidden 
( o»(t.s of loss of ^pnxlurtion, loss of 
*iime of otHiT <nnj)loye(fs when an 
aicidVnt dist<xrbs tin* smooth work- 
ing of the shop, damage to machinery 
and* plant, loss of material and the 

• like, we ^ari see how this estimate 
grows now to a total cost of some- 
tiling approaching lyo mitlion pt^r 
'.ear. * 

• Wit hope to offer much relief# 
• in restoring injured workers* to 

FKirmal life by our new scheme for 
rc’hkbilitation. Eveir better, how- 
ever, than rdiabilitation is the 
prevention of the accident. It 
is to study accident . prevention 
from this higher viejkV[>oint that* you 
are met here today. 
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ARE AVAILABLE NOW 


The war difficulties are nearly 
over.*. Essential raw materials, 
which necessarily had to M 
imported, are now available... 
and we arc in a position to m^ec 
your demand for the solidly built 
Hind Cyn.r.s. 

Hind Cvrn-Ks are specially mat^u- 
factored by India's largest Cycle 
manulacturing « concern to sake 
the heavy ivear imposed by the 
varying conditions of ^India's 
roads. Liphill and downdale, 

GUARANTEE ( Any 


f in rugged * by ways and smooth 
. highways, through sunshine and 
' t rain, they, give you steady. 

trouble -Yrce service for years. 

^ Forks and frame are rein- 
^ ^forced, chromhim parts are 
heavily plated, handle-bar and 

* mudguards are shapely built. 

litnd CwcUt are f^uipped wttJk Bcadsier 
Tyref and 'x'uheti 92^ d 24^ /tamet 
^ far men’^vanaue moeUU far 

• Ail epam parte eaeilp aMtiable. 

arts found defective In manu* 


UU ARANT t Any narts round detective in manu* 
facture wiH be replaced free. If Tefurned to Woritt, 
carriage paid, within one year of first purchase. 


HIND 


CYCLES 
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.1 decided in 1940 to unite in 
one combined effort the long and 
accumulated, experience of the 
Factory Department and the 
special technique in publicity, 
propaganda and organisation of the 
Royal Society for the Prevention 

of Accidents. 

• 

This combined effort, this Joint* 
campaigd, haS now been in oj>ora- 
tion for 4} years, and I am happy 
to say it has not been without 
good results. 

The n^m-fatal accidents in 
fart«)ries from a war time peak of* 
over Ji.^ooo in iq42, have fallen 
tc» neariy 280,000 last year, and 
the fatal accidents from a j^eak of 
l.t)4f) in 1941 have fallen to i.ooo 
in IQ44. This fall has been due to 
many cahses other than the wfjrk 
of this campiiign. but the latter 
has had its etfect in making firms 
realise the imf)ortance of accident 
prevention ii^ particular, and the 
advantage of having a trained safety * 
officer ajid safety committees in 
their works. • 

We have many examples, even ^ 
in dangerous industries Iikd steel, 
where the frequency rate. has been 
brought down very • considerably* 
by a careful plan of a safety officer 
combined with works safety 
committees. 

It is not pleasant rcadfng, how^- 
ever, that during the five years 
1939 to 1943. in factories alone, 
not ^including other ‘branches of 
industries such as mining, quarry- 
ing. transport and agriculture, there 
were in this country 6.705 fatalities, 
more than ij million accident# 
causing absence from work fol* more 
than three days, and very many more 
in w'hich there was .some loss of time 
even if only for dressing or treat- 
ment : and that at a time when 
man-power was the essence of success 
lor our war effort. 


Perhaps the fealure in connection 
•with thiji joint campaign that has 
produced the most valuable practical 
results has been the course of train- 
• ing for accident prevention officers. 
We have traiijed over 300 at 
yight courses during the war years 
thdugh w»e have been limited by 
the ex^^reme difficulty of finding 
projK^r accommodation, etc. The 
best te.‘^imonials to our success 
have been that wt have a long 
waiting list and a number of firms 
have sent us fresh men to every 
course, and Jately we have been 
«lionoured* b\' beuig asked to stage 
two courses for the American artn\.* 

I feel that such training in all 
directions is one of the new methods 
we must en)phasi.si'’ so much so 
that I will refer to it again in a 
moment. 

I need not take up ' our time with 
technical details, but iheiV are some 
points to w'hich I wisli to direct 
your spetial nltention, 

Training: The future of industry, 
to a very ronsideraV>lt^ extent, lies 
.1 training in many directions. 

On the terhnital 01 produetion 
*side. my Ministry is lidping through 
the various training schemes and 
I Sim sure thesy will have an inci- 
*<lental effect on ac riderit prevention. 

W)\en I •hf ai of a large firm 
that has not had an accident on 
mo ting machinery to any of its 

> young ptfTsons for six months and 
then find that all these young 
persons at fend a good training 
scheme in the local technical college, 

► I cannot refrain from Minking the, 
two together as cause and effect. • 
I have been told that already, in 
the potteries, the young potters’ 
assistants wffiff are attending the 
course at the technical sc:hool are 
setting about their work in the 
factories in a manqer tfiat produces 

(Comiinfted on pag§ 45.) • , 
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U SE Swattik Doubit Llnsttd 

Oil. For Swiscik Double Boiled 
Linseed Oil Is prepared to Indian 
Stores Department Standard Sped* 
ficatlon from pure Linseed. 
Available in drums of 40 and 50 lbs. 


•eWAOTIK 

£6att66i'6oi£eeC 

^LINSliD OIL 

NntSWASTIK OIL MILLS LIMITED (Reduced). BOMBAY 15 


GANNON 
DUNKERLEY 
CO. LTD. 


CIVIL, MECHANICAL, REFRIGERATING a 
TEXTILE ENGINEERS, ALSO SUPPLIERS 
OF mill -STORES AND ACCESSORIES 


CHARTERED BANK BLMLDINGS, 
ESPLANADE ROAD. FORT. BOMBAY. 

AHMEOABAD, CALCUTTA, 

MADRAS, BANGALORE, 
COIMBATORE. 
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THE BOGEY MAN 

• • 

By Stanley Jepson* 


T^Y dictionary defines a Bogey 
as the Devil, bin it is not 
His Satanic Majesty* \vt‘ are now 
considering, though he iua\‘ not be 
unrelated to Jht* Boge\' Man of the 
Children s Ntirserj' ! I saw a 
cartoon in Punch thC other day in 
which a masterful old lady, when 
about to go out shopping, thus 
admonishcfl her small daughter : 

Now' you just be gcnnl until 
I come bark, otherwise you’ll havt* 
to hliten to th«‘ HH(' ( hildren’s 
Programnjo right through ! ” Half 
a century ago wt»rried mothers and 
nurses threatened little ciiildren 
with the Bogey Man : but lung 
ago, cominonsense ki<‘ked the Bog^^y 
Man out of the nursery, down the 
stairs- and etfich ncy experts sav 
he may have, taken refuge in some 
of our offices ! 

yuite possibly. Tiietidea of 
frightening k)lk by an imaginary 
l>ogey goes ba<'k to the, very^ 
earliest days of the human rate, 
and still survives strongly. Some- 
times it is even the General Manager 
himself who is held up as a Bogey, 
a hard-hearted inhuman nionsler 
who sits isolated in s<jlitafy splen- 
dour, ready to snap at any one who 
comes near — a picture painted like 
that of a hobgoblin , in a fairy 
story, by a lazy executive who 
shirks responsibility. In fact, it ts 
this failure to take responsibility 
which is the real bogey behind the 
whole sad business, as we^ shalC 
see presently, 

A man asks the head of his« 
department for something— it may 
be an increment, which he may or 
may not deserv^e, or leave, or some- 
Qiing else* The head of the depart- 


ment likes to Ih' * hail-fellow-well- 
im t ‘ with all his •staff. He shrinks 
•frvni making enemies ; perhaps he 
lias reasons for this if he himself 
is lazy; uiul there may Ik* weak 
spots in his armour, I>oes he tell 
the man : “ You have not bt^en 

very punctual, your work has not 
been ver\- good” and so on ? He. 
lines not. He says with a bland 
smile : , '* Certainly, old chap, 

• I'll ask the tteUeral Manager, 

Whether that old skin-flint will 
do it is doubtful.'* To the Manager 
he tells the truth about the man's 
unsatisfactory work ; and to the 
inuii he then says ; ” No, the G. M, 

turned it down f thought he 
would.” Or thi' n inay richly 
deserve an increase and may be one 
of thos<‘ promising lads wiio likes 
w'ork for work’s sake. But perhaps 
the executive is anxious to avoid 
*^king for anv increases, desiring to 
I urry favour by ruimiug hi^ depart- 
ment very economically. So instead 
of pushing for an increment, 
w'hich he know's is deserved, he 
riHurns to flu* man and says, ” The 

*Gt*neral Manager will not agree to 
my n‘( ornnamdatifni.” What is 
the result ? A worker feels that 
haitl work is not duly rewardc^d, and 

* after a fe w years of this treatment, 

he joins i the vast ranks of those 
who do just what is necessary to 
avoid’ opprobrium, and sits down 
to draw his pay. ’ , 

• 

Obfinaett New Mmb.— Now you 

must all know' from personal 
( XfK:rienc.e many such examples, 
'Hus Bogey Man takes many fonns. 
He obstructs now^ ideas which might 
develop a company's work. * TTfie 
lazy mind always finds it easiest ,to 



iJSSiM: 


Vrf y 

et/e^^y deeu^^ence 

^ THE egg in early philosophy was the symbol of Li|y. 
Within the shell is a spwk of life around whi^ 
Nature has gathered together all the foods necessary 
to pve it strength and shape. The egg therefore as 
food is rkh and complete. In India we should eat more eggs to remedy the lack 
of protein in rice, wlKrever it is a staple food. 

To iarmers, eggs should mean a sure income as Ihroughoot the yeOt- there is a regular 
supply and a constant demand for t^em. An average hen gives’ about 40 to 50 eggs 
per annum with vfry liltk expense on •feeding and housing. 

But eggs arc fragile and ftatremely difficult to handle. Nowadays breakages^ together 

with ttalc eggs in the hoc weather, amount to 25%. To avoith 

this enormous waste, eggs must he brought safely and speedily 

to the consumer. SMOOTH, AIX-WEATHER ROADS arc 

the idnd medium of transportc * 


▼O MOMOTC 


y ^ 


l x * 
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siiv * No ’ to anything in general, 

' and to anything new in particular. 
If he ‘ Yes ' to a new idea, 
however good it may be, the head 
of a department b let in for more 
work in adopting the new idea, and 
in adapting it to present conditions. 
New ideas always give trouble, but 
many of them are well worth while^^ 
trying oiU, Si) he represents techni- 
cal difficulties or the idea is 

against the company’s rules or 
conventions, even though this may 
not be so. 

• 

Now, do not think it is only the 
e.xicutives who are visited by this 
Bo^ev. He is often hovering with 
subtle skill aiul diaboltcal cunning 
arouinl (he workshops, encouraging 
the \vorl^-rs to covt^r laziness or 
lack of enterprise by throwing the 
blame for stagnation on th(‘ mana^^c!- 
meiit, with the old cry that tlic 
company is against any progress 
or change, only interesto<l in easy 
money, etc. 

All this amounts to one^ thing “• 
failure to ae(*ept responsibility. I 
am a great believer in the edurativ^e 
effect of enforced responsil)ility. 
Many years ago, I ^loticed that 
members of my own staff did nc)^ 
always realise they were a sort of 
chain, whose strength was the 
strength of its weakest l^ik. One 
by one, I placed each man, for a 
few days, in Ac Editor’s chair, 
made him take decisions, deal with 
the mail, etc. .'investigate complaints, 
while I sat by and watched and sa<v 
that nothing went wrong. I think 
they all learnt a lot from tfiis^ 
responsibility. , • 

How to Kill Him. — Happily, it 
is fairly easy to kill the Bogey* 
Man in the instances of shirked 
responsibility mentioned above. 
•The remedy obviously lies in closer 
contact .between the chief and his 


staff, either by monthly or weekly 
• rt)tnds, or by keeping his ilwr open 
at a stated time each week to give 
the staff a chance of closer contact 
with a threat of punishment for 
frivolous complaints ! A firm’s 
hea<l should announce his ix>licies 
fn^'cloar terms to all memlx'rs of 
the firm, making it ch^ar to sup<Tvi- 
sors thift they are responsible for 
tlie wiirk and welfare of their men, 
and tliat they cannot always expect 
to be popular with aver\*one if they 
maintain discipline and supervise 
f*fficicntly. But popularity is one 
^tiling : respect is jinother, and where 
there is justice. iin|>artiality, *an<4 
candour tlu^ie is gt'iierally respect. 

Now let ns investigate some of 
th«‘ olluT evil doings of this Bogey 
Man. Not onlv does he creat*? 
inisiuuhrstanding bt‘t\ve<'n one man 
and another, but h** ^capable of 
getting right inside .nen's minds. 
He can, for instan(t‘, destroy con- 
fidence. Lack of <*onfidence in any 
worker, wherevcT he is on the laclder, 
a fatal thing. Over-conlidencci 
V ‘ihout n*al ability is a frequent 
nialaise in India, but I think lack 
of confidence !)y jieople who do not 
knf)W what (hey can do, berausi- 
i]ny never try,*is just as common, 
’though no^st> obvious. It dc^stroys 
initiative aufl (‘iiterprise, and in the 
end results ir» thousands of |)cx>ple 
who sit down, so to sjxrak. Others 
are sitters U^cause they are born 
m(‘ntally»lazy, or may be they arc 
undf*rnourished ; but whatever the 
cause" the tendency to sit and not 
pull one's weight is fata! in a young, 
industrial country like India wbich 
is about to c‘mbark on vast schemes 
fop industrialisation and Ixitter 
living. For one thing it results in 
a costly system of supervision which 
would not be necessary if everyone 
worked either as a habit, or betause 
they enjoyed it. • , 



* fORD NMS BUfLT MORE TRMH 3O,0OR,ORf fRRS RRP TRUCKS 



FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF INDIA LtD. 

BOMBAY CALCUTTA MADRAS COLOMBO 
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[ wonder what the cost of super- 
• vision is in I ndia ? There is a popular 
fallacy^ that India witli its vast 
manpower resources can provide 

• very cheap labour. Most manufac- 
ttirers and business men know 
that by international standards 
labour is not at all cheap in India. 
Oflierwise, why should a house, 
which costs a* thousand pounds in 
Hrilain, cost double |hat sum to 
erect in India almost the same 
kind of house ? Main' years ago. 
when labour costs were much 
cheaper in •India, the International 
l’ederati(»n of Weavers and Sj)inners 
condmefed an International Investi- 
gation about mill labou^r costs, jx^r 
yard of cloth woven or |>oand of 
yard sj)un. The results w'ere 
ristonishin*dy illuminating. Japan. 
r>f course, had the rheaptst costs and 
w'o all know \\i\y, Armorica had 
the dearest. But India was high 
up on the list, close to l^ritain whert* 
the living standard is higher. Below 
lu*r costr> \vere those (»f many other 
countries* in the West- Italy, 
bVance, etc. Why ? TTsn’t it 
b< cause of cosily supervision ? • 
The P. W. I), sets a few men to do a 
job. There must be a supervisor, , 
and some one over hint to check up 
on him, and so on up the scale,* 
sntil bowed accountants in (dfkes 
check up on all figures and forms. 
How much cheapiT if thTs Bogey 
Man who is the cause of the sitters, 
could be killed ? 

Another way in which the Bogey 
Man gets into a tnairs mind is 
through tliosc evil twin sisters : 
Jealousy and Intrigue. This is# 
pretty bad in many offices? and* 
results in lack of harmony, waste 
of time, frivolous and engineered# 
complaints, frame-ups and the like. 
Tt is like«some foul disease that must 
^ stamped out and cleaned 

• dp* if India is to make the 


} 

industrial progress* she so richly 

• deserves^ 

A close relation of these evil 
^ sisters i.s Nt»potism, This is 
another Bogey which must be 
scotched in India sooner or later, 
t it has its n)ots in that 

admirable and kindly joint family 
system Which ordains that a man 
must support his poor relations. 
Poor fellow ! there are so many 
of them and the better his j<ib. and 
the more progress he makes, the 
more poor and nnemployed rela- 
tions arriye, • He .smTi.s to make 
*progr(Ss but has* less and less** for- 
his own family. He cannot feed 
them all and in dospair nalurally 
tries his damnedest to find jobs 
for them. I have an idea that if 
you were to take a ger)graphical 
analysis of many works and Inwiness 
offices, you would llmd lajge groups 
all Heated, or all (c>nimg from the 
same village^ or district. Is this 
the way appointments .should be 
made, or work handed out ? Is 
the way India will progress ? 

lu'ar mneb fnnn politicians 
of the cmeness of India. When 
I see a Pathan watchman recom- 
mending for /e(*iuitmenl for a 
V icancy a Srnitlj Indian or Mahralta, 
when I sec a»Madrassi (derk bringing 
along a felk>\v from the C. P. or 
U. P. and getting him a job, when 

• I sc'c thy Mahratta factory worker 
trying to*get a job for the Piinjabi» 
tlien I shall* really believe in the 
<mene<s of India. And how I should 
love to see it ! Because IhU nepotism 
is likely to prove a very big obstacle 
in all the big plans which are 
designed to lift India's masses from 
the* slough of Boverty and Htfuger. 
In the post-war years there will be 
around Bombay and other cities 
great factories, which will need real 
experts, electrical hnd engineering'* 



r — 

• • 

THE HEROIC SCALE 

fnjia miiM pl.in to increase her 
steel production if she is to 
develop the heavy industries 
essential for a country of her 
sire. For the construction of 
iron* and vreel manufacturinR 
plants on % massive scale the 
irreplaceable need»is steel. 

mtA STCEL 


luvtd bf Tht Tilt t'«A A Steef Ce.. it^. 
Neatf Safes OflSet ; 

f02A. Cfive Street. Calctftia. 
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technicians and the like. But if 
these experts are not so cxi>ert. but 
the relgitions of some one up above, 
a director, a manager or an execu- 
tive. what will happen ? The 
result will inevitably be shown in 
the factory's products sooner or 
later. India must slay thLs parti- 
cular bogfy, and make sure he is 
quite ,dea^ ! , 

Commercial Morality.- And 

finally we come to the im>st difficult 
bogey of all. He affects what 
I may calj rnnmuTcial morality. 

If India is to progri‘ss indus- 
trialli' and pul all her new plans 
into ;;('tion, she must kill the bogey 
of commercial immorality. You 
see it in many fi»rnis -blat k markets, 
war time profitee ring, illegal grati- 
fication, ^'adulterated milk, etc. 
But I wfuild like to confine myself 
to one aspect as an ( xampie- the 
better standard of her new corv- 
f.umer goods. She must create some 
testing grounif, run by associations 
of her owp traders or manufactunTo, 
before goods are marketed.# I am 
not trying to sell foreign goods ; 
and while I live in India* I VI like* 
to buy Indian gornls. But in a 
shop it strikes me as ^xtraordiniiry • 
that the salesman will tell an Indian • 
customer : This is made in 

/vmerica." or Britain or .vmic where, 
with pride of salesmanship, as a 
hall mark of quality. No English 
shopkeeper wouW say to me, an 
Englishman in Britain; '* Buy 
this, Sir, it*s made in Italy, or 
Germany, or France.*’ He omits 
to mention the fact. Why is this^? 

In my humble opinion, some* 
Indian manufacturers during* these* 
war years have. lost a wonderful, 
heaven-sent business opportunity* 
which may never return. For they 
have had years removed from foreign 
(Competition, with money-flood^ 

, markets. Many of these new goods 


are excellent, othess are fairly good, 

‘ buA some are of such jH>or quality 
and high prices that when shipping 
becomes plentiful, even the India if 
public w*ill return to foreign goods 
whose quality was fairly standar- 
dised and certain. Perhaps you can 
^isHialise the sort of goocls I mean. 
Vo\i can buy drugs wliich are not 
what th<*y should be because of lack 
of Government control, tools that 
bnrak or lack that precision which 
should be the tool-maker’s hall- 
mark, and hundreds of other things 
like tumblers which chip at the 
^ edges, boot ptdisbes which will not 
polish, soaps of unknow'n in&kes) 
which will not latluT, and seeds 
which will not germinate. You 
yourselves could amplify these 
examples. Some products are very 
g(KKl and otluTS V(Ty bad. Manufac- 
turers must get togc*i!u*r and .see 
that the bad are nh^ cj^iled, and 
that Mhe trade mark " Made in 
India standj^ for good quality and 
a reasonable profit margin, so that 
go<>ds are both cheap and goiKl. 

All tins is a (juestion of conimer- 
c.i,.l morality in Init one of its many 
^ispc'cts, \Vh(‘n India can kill this 
particular bogey, a.s w'ell as the 
oth(Ts. she may (*asilv find vast 
iuigl»bouring m.'M-kets, and may well 
Vi'-e to heights of iiuhisfiial efficiency 
wiiifh can "filaf'c her at the top 
of the |)r(»gressive countries in 
Asid. Letture dclwered at the First 
# Fffii iency f 'oursr, 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmammmmmrnmmmmm 

Soiution to brain, 
toaoerm 

1. The factory is ' 24 
years old, the annexe 
16. • 

4 

2. The tlieatrcsold 200 adult tickets 
and 100 children tickets. 

3. The box is outside and has 
a volume contents of 64 cu: ft. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY 1.IMITED 


“ His Master's Voice" leadership in tonal quality 
and purity of reproduction is no accident . . . 
It has been won —and held -by the finest 
research organization in the radio industry. 



“HIS MASTER’S VOICE" 
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“WHEN YOU GO TO THE'mOVIES” 

Most of. us go to the cinema or theatre frA]uently, Hut a few of us 
behav^ soinew’hat thoughtlessly at these places of entertainment, with the 
result that we mar the enjoyment of fellow-patrons of the screen and stage. 
With a view to eliminating certain irrifating malpractices in this connection, 
w’e prepared a “ Cinema ('ode and sent it to a nunilKT of competent persons 
for their views on the subject. This artiole„is the result. 


14 BR 1 VAL - Take your seat at a show 
in good time, that js, br/o^c the ]>ro-* 
gramifie sttirts. •!( this ks not done, the 
view and comfort of fallow patrons is 
disturlxid by the late-conirr. If you 
hap]^>t;n to he late, otciipy the nearest 
vacant scat so long as you are sure of not 
disturbing auynno already seated. Ik't* 
ter .still, wait for a suitable interval in 
the programme to make your entry. 
Ciiiein^s .showing Knglisli hlnis usually 
begin with " shorts ” at the end of which 
an interval ol 5 tt) 10 miifutes is given. 
Cineina.s showing Indian fiiiiis do not 
give any interval after the " shorts 
but if lateg'r)nung ]»ations undertook to 
wait until the main pirtute started, 
these cinemas wouki also provide a brief 
interval after the shorts." 

It is a habit with many patrons, even 
if they should arrive early, to a.ssenib1e 
in the foter ai»l converse with fnemls 
until the secoiul Inrll, and then make a 
ni.sh for .the audit onnm door. I'Ii^h 
cau.st*s linnet essary congestion,* and the 
door-keejiers and ushers tiiul it most 
difficult to perform tJieir dntie%oth<'ientlv • 
in thest; circunistames If cinenfa-g<j<‘rs 
made it a liabit to get into the andilo- 
num about 10 or even 5 Jiiinutes before* 
the lights were fiiit out, they would 
simplify matters considerably and add 
gr?atly to their own comfort 

COLOSk Etc. If you should l.>c suffering 
from a cold, influenza, or finy other 
infections disease, it i.s up to you to 
refrain from visiting a cinema or theatre 
until yon are w'dl. h'resh air ^either in 
the oj:>en or in your honi& will rid you 
of your cold. Taking it to a cinema w^l 
only result in aggravating it and, still 
wwse. in iiiiTimunicating it to your 
fellow- patrons. * 

COMPLAINlSi — If you should H^ve anyj 
complaints to make alxait places of 
amu.sement. make .them directly to the 
proper authority. Most cinema mana-^ 
gers are only too glad to receive sugges- 
tions regarding the comfort and conve- 
nience of* their patrons. 

' ; EMERGENCIES — ^Most cinemas and 
^^tres in India are provided with nume- 


roti.s exits, so that even if an* emergency 
should anise, there is no cause whatever 
for panic. Moreover, the rules relating 
to ciiiema.H in Britisli India are so strict 
and the cinema machinery is so safe- 
giiardi^l that tJie risk o] tire during show 
hours is negligible. Noverthclcss, before 
iHcupying your seat, make a careful note 
of the rw'are.si exit in case of an emergency. 

» It is the ^lity of the cinema nianag^^r to 
keep all exits wclMighted, clean, free 
from obstructions, and in good repair. 

If there is any iiifringeinent of these 
f;u tors, the inanagor of the place will lie 
grateful to have it brought to his notice. 

FIRE. In ca.He of a tire or a false 
alarm. ])anic and the ensuing datnpedc are 
the principal dangers a pk.ee of amuse- 
meiii. .\s we liave alrcao . fKiintcd out, 
tliere ‘is little risk of hie m modem 
f ineinas . but should there be a lire or 
any other cmtiigencv, make for the 
ne.srcst exit with talm. Most pi*ople 
|os\ tlieir fujrve, rush for the mam 
eiit .ince, and blovk their own way out. 

HEADGEAR. ' Ah the scn'eii or stage 
iias to be seen over or iKrlween the Jieads 
tif |H'oplc .seated 111 front, headgear 
shoiikl be renicA'eil in iinemaH and 
ihuatres at least w'hile the show is on. 
•This IS coinipon courtesy, as it is most 
unfair to ob.sfni(»t the visibility of otheni. 
.Most gentleineli take off their hats inside 
a cinema ; many ladic.s do ho Uh> But 
this •gcHid habit should he universally 

^ prai tised as it.s abwnce ih the cause of 
much aiiiiovaiuc. 

INFANTS. I'atroriH Hhoiild not take 
infants^or baliesdn-arms to cineman for 
c/bvious rea.sonx. It is extremely unfair 
to disturb .several hundred people by tliis« 
(fortunately rare) ty]>e of traimgreiiiuan. 

JOBBERS — Never purchase tickets 
from jobbers, not even if the " House 
I'ull " board i& up. If you cannot afford 
to l>e disappointed, 1;>ook your seat in 
advance The individual cinema-goer, 
rather than the }K>Ucemaii or tlie cinema 
manager, is responsible for eliminating 
the jobber. 
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PROTECT LIFE* and PROPERTY 


WITH 



ASIAN. POLICY 


Business in force over: Rs. 7,00j00j000 
Assets exceed ; ; Rs. IJljQOjOOO 


LIFE - FIRE - MOTOR 


MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCES TRANSACTED, 




Tested year after year, approved and* patronized by the 
Government of ftomb^y for use* in all the offices of the 
Presidency, exclusively for eleven years past. 

e _ 

A genuine testimony of its quality and performance. 

Mamtfactured 1 by : 

G. S. RANADE & CO. 

Temple of industry, Bombay 4. 
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WEnaUaSMOSm.--- Il you should feci 
^ Um need for any refreshments, go to the 
Refreshment Bar during the interval. Po 
not bring refreshments into tlie audi- 
torium. Also, return to your seat as 
soon as the first liell rings, as otherwise 
you will again disturb those wlio are in 
their seats by the time the iiiain jneture 
l>egins. 

opening cigarette or chocedate packets 
during a show, or <'rai'king fre 

quently *distflrbs ^<ljo]iiing patrons ami 
much excellent dialogue js often Icmt 
thr ough these irriiating pracliies. 

SflTOfC. — Voii are eutitlcil to sit as 
comfortably as you can, and so are your 
felJoW; patrons.^ Do not. therefore, change 
your jx).sitH>n fre(|iienlly t>r put your 
hands iij> 10 your head or s;iri irmstantly 
so as to interfere with the view of the 
people behind. Thif^ is speMally iin 
portant if (a) you are a large*jH’rsoii and 
your neighbour behind is <if a diiuiitu- 
tive stature; and (b) the rows and 
seats or chaics behind are of the satni; 
level as yours. 

Avoid digging your knees into the 
seats in front, as this is most annoying 
to the otxiipanls of those seats and also^ 
damaging to the upholstery. Silting in 
certain seats is an ordeal, esjiecially if 
you arc a long lugged person. Selei t a 
corner seat ui these cin umstances , but • 
if you should still be iincoin ((triable, 
there is no need to distnrli the lotnhirl 
of people in front of you also. , 

In the lower classt's, uplKiIsterv* ahd 
cushions are often want only ripped up 
with razor blaties or jiocket^knives by a 
certain class of people. This deplorable 
practice is punishable liy law'. Further 
morr, if this destructive pract'-'C is per 
siftted in, wooden seats will ultimately 
have to be substituted lor the* present, 
comfortable ones, tjius denying com- 
fort to a large maiortty on account of 
the nmlpractices of a few. 

SMOKmCi — In most placcHt of amuse- 
ment, smoking is allowed ; but this liabit ^ 
is offensive to some, and should therefore 
be indulged in moderately. Smoke ciga- 
rettes in preference to cigars or pipes of* 
strong-smelling tobacco ; avoid blowing 
your smoke over your neighbours ; alli^ays 
use the ash-trays {provided for your 
cigarette ends, both *tor your personal 
safety and for the protection of the 
theatre. Best of all. enjoy your smoking 
during the. interval and outside the 
«M^itoriiim» since excessive smoke in the 
m^t^um reduces the brilliancy of the 
dfetttffs on the screen. 


• TALKING. -Since you* like to enjoy n 
sfiow^ndisUirlicd. allow others the same 
pleasure. One of tlie most annoying 
iiabits in a cinema or theatre is to talk or 
coinmonl audibly, thus ilistracting or 
ititerfeniig with the altciiiion of others. 
If you have .seen the show before, or if 
you arc Ixired with it. it is up to you io 
resiVve your remarks for a later cN'casion. 

TICKETS, PURCHASING OF. Always 
follow the qAeue .system in obtaining your 
tickets. Before leaving the box-otfice, 
make sure you have been given the right 
ticket hir the right show, as this will pre- 
vent arguments and comf4uints later. 

PREVENTION OF INDUSTRUL ACCIDENTS* 

• * • 

less diisi than those brought <lirecfly 
into pottery \\<uk 

I am liitping that every one that patises 
through tin* training •nurses <>1 this 
Mnnstry will hi*coine not only more 
etliricni. but sriler workcTS in the 
(aitoiii's 

l^ut, after all, the griMb part of 
the liaiiiing must be done . ^the fac- 
tors’ itsijf and, as far as I ran see, 
the main training will always rlepeml 
oil llie work r arnrd onl in the factory. 
Wlien wr* lr)ok .’igaiti at tin* rlepUitable 
rerord rd acudents rliinng the war v<»ars 
whir*' I h.'isr' alieady rpiofed, il may be 

♦ hat » any ol tlnw* wert* due to the 
* ia)>iditv with who h sse introduced 

unakdli’d }«ibour r>n tr> ni.u hines and 
, into tJie general ha/arrls oi fa. lory 
Jile. 

The lesson for qs ior llnr future, 
siifely thr-ii, training. A graduitl 
introdnr tir>n «>f^ r>nr yoniig {xsiple 
to tin* far tr)ry atunisplu-re, a School 
whrre Ihev’ arr taught thri torrcrl uhc 
ol trXiTs and mar hiries with a wider 
kiirns ledge <qul .t fiilh^r appreciation of 
He* pr<x:es.sr^ will give ns a r lass of 
w<*rker with a •.sounrl knowledge and 
• wirier outlook and Kuth a person will, 1 
am .urr;, be a safer worker than we have 
had n llie past. • 

• • To thc.se we must add the further 

• training of fM*rsons whose duty il will b«* 
to see that otir factoriifs are safe places 
in wliir li to work, and I iTiink we niusl 

® extend the training* courses for -safety 
rirticcrir' -or, as they would betliT be 
callerl, aaridcnt prevention officers, f 
arn, at present, thinking out a method 
by which these courses cottid be extendq/d 
and made even more effective, * 
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LETTER WRITING 


S IMPLICITY AND BREVITY is 
the keynote to a good letter. No 
long sentences, no long words. IV 
what you have to say can be clearly 
and fully expressed in two para- 
graphs, don’t write six. The busy 
business-man has neithei; time nor 
inclination to wade througli un- 
necessarily long hitters, moreover 
they arc likely to irritate him. 

If a hotter is S(‘nt out with the 
idea c)f soliciting busin<‘ss imagine 
the effect it would have on yoijr 
mind if recuiiveil from aiiother iirm. 
Try to begin well. The optming 
sentence is tht^ most important in 
the whole letter. It should be 
worded with tlu* idea of arousing 
interest. If the* attt‘iitioii of the 
reader is attracted at the beginning, 
he will j<*ad On ; if the opening is 


unattractive, he wilb prob5.bly scan 
the remainder and miss the most 
important part. Make up you? 
mind as to what you w^ant to say 
and say it without frills. I£ you 
are trying to sell, don’t talk about 
yotir side of it. Tell your customer 
what lh(‘ article ybu aVe selling is 
likely to bring him in the way of 
])k‘asure, profit, kudos or economj’ ; 
this will get him inten^sted. 

A good letter is a sfibstitute for a 
good salesman. It should njake a 
])olit<' approach and expre^ss itself 
clearly and concisely. It should 
attract, create a desire and induce 
the reader to come to a decision.* It 
should be neatly typed, on paper of 
a good quality. We tell customers 
that good letter paper gives the 
impression of coming from a good firm. 
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[ EDITORS* LOT 

j * an editor makes a mistake. 
I folks say ought to l>e hung ; but 
if the doctor makes a mistake, he 
buries it and jwople can’t say nothing 
i because they can’t read Latin. 
I When the editor makes a mistake. 

1 theik*js a big lawsuit and swearing 
! and big fuss ; but if the doctor makers 
• • one there k a fiiuoral with flowers 
and perfect silence. A doctor can 
use a word a yard long without him 
or anyone else knowing what it 
means ; but if the edifor uses one 
he has to siK'Il it. If the doctor goes 
to see another iniui’s wife, he charges 
fof the visit ; but if live editor goeii. 
he gets a charge of buckshot. Any 
collegi* can make doctors to order, 
l)ut editors have to be born.” — 
hltrf Flashes. 

♦ in ♦ 

SAFETY SONNET 


j * " • ♦ 0 
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i.rft ' A Carri<‘r air oondititmod ofhcu in Bombay, clean, coni comfort. Right : Textile Mill 
in South India with C'ariuT controllod huraic^ty and U'mpcraturc. High efiicicncy in 
comfortable conditions, * 


A PRIME-CONDITION OF. EFFICIENCY 

Spectacular Increases of efficiency an<^ production have been achieved in Carrier air 
conditioned offices and factories. The main advantages of climatic control are : 


1 Constant temperature and humidity 

most suited to the manufacturing 
process. • * , 

2 No interruptions Rsf manufacturing 

process owing to changes of 
weather. . 

Modern business and industry q 
without obligation the^specialists : 


3 Pleasant andihealthy working condi- 
tions for employees, increasing 
efficiency, decreasing absenteeism. 

4 Freedom from drafts, dust and noise, 
making work cleaner and more 
pleasant, increasing output and 
cutting costs. 

t have air conditioRing. Consult 


yOLKART BROTHERS 


PIONEERS OF AIR CONOITlONIfiG. AND REfRIGERATiNG IN INDIA 

• • 

Representatives : 


BOMBAY • CALCUTTA 

MADRAS • LAHORE 

• 

Crntrier 

am OONDITIOMDIG 

KARACHI COCHIN 

DELHI 

%nthMa. ^ lerriTiiTa^^ 
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la Oiiiea, la facletTt t** la 

^ot* thieuglieat V<ofaMional, 
ooaiBkaraUl a&d ladoatrUl lila> 
tUaa !■ a doniatat laotax. Tlaia 
to clock la, time lakaa oa a )ob« 
tin^fox dallTaiy — ovaxytklas 
^uft xaa fawethly fo a plaa, 
aad a watdi^a araxr ma'a aaad, 
wbalbat ba •b# aBastax ac 
aaployaa. Vox tbaaa xAa pMaa 
dapaadabUHjr ttxat, a 'Waal Ifd* 
wateb ia iba xl«^ abaloa. Saaa 
«a bapa to iriwa aaaap ataAala 
to tail biraxy tob|a a^ paxaa* 
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. IMPORTANCE OF PURUC RELATIONi ^ 


T he Government of Bombay 
recently appointed a Committee 
in <i/der to co-ordinate the activities 
of the varions authorities associated 
with the proposed development of 
Bombay and Us suburbs. This Com- 
mittee, in its turn, ap|iointed three 
panels to advise it on matters relating 
to town-planning, housing, and 
communications in t>reator Bombay. 

Many institutions were keenly 
disap()utnted at not being invited to 
serye on these panels. All these bodies 
could n(»t, (»f course, lx* accommo- 
dated : but a gof»d few of them owed 
their disap|tointment to themselves. 
It is not enough for an institution 
to be an expert *body ; it is not 
enough for an institution to do 
laudable w'ork either. Besides expert 
knowledge and a record of worthwhile 
service, ins,titutions associated with, 
public welfare need to have pjestige 
in the eyes of the discerning public. 
This prestige cW be achieved pnly 
through sound public relations. 

In most countries of the world, it is 
customary for institutiolts engaged 
in professional and social work to 
devote at least a part of their time 
and money to public r^ations 
work. Public lectures, exhibitions, 
conferences, publications — ^all these 
serve to enhance prestige and to 
foster public goodwill. In times 
of need, institutions which invest 
in these activities are naturally 
the first to be co^ulted. .. * 

It is probable that false mb<iesty 
keeps some institutions and' public 
bodies from inaughrating «a public 
relations programme. If this 
-attitude does exist, it can ondy 
charadtixued as afr ncfremely 
"'wistaiBeti, one. -Andutecturie. com> 
ongtneeritig, samtatioit. 


town-planning, and other activities 
whi<^h influence the welfare of the 
comitiunity are not the private concern 

. of any individual or institution. 
Publicity in these* matters is a social 
responsibility which caiimit l>t‘ ignor- 
edi>r lM*nttled ; and this resiKUisibility 
is best discharged by* keeping the 
community fully acquainted with 
every effort f«>r its betterment. 

• Again, it is‘ likely that some 
institutions do not invest in a public, 
relations programme bt'cau.se they 
have scant resjMJct for the public. 
I'ortunately, the days are gone when 
the nian-in-the-street could he cold- 
shouldered with imj>aii'ty. , The 
ordinary citizen is daiU growing 
moVe critical of schemes wliich an* 
forimila*ted and i>ut into effect f(»r 
his benefit hut without his approval. 
And his approval should in all 
fainn ss be obtained. For he pays 
,for ihese .schemes ; and he is 

• 'surprisingly cajiahle, if projxTly 
ajiproached, of making many worth- 

* wliilc criticisms and suggestions. 

• 'I'o plan and carry out a ])ublic 
relations prof'ramrtie costs time and 
money. But besides being a re- 
munerative ‘investment, public 
n-latiyns, as we have already said, 
are a social responsibility which 
ifistitutionS engaged in public 
work must ‘undertake as their con- 
tribution to the development of 
the community and country. 
We cannot afiord to allow our 

I ‘experts — whether professional men 
«)r social workers — ^to live and work 
in a vacuum. Thfir activities 

‘ arc certiun to l>e - a hundred-fold 
more effective if they are backed by 
public . oo-<^>enition and goodiyill 
which can <mly be secured through 
adequate publk rdations^xilicies. * 



pOR 30 consecutive years*^ it has been true that 
more people the world over Ade on Goodyear 
tyres than on any othe/ niake.*' ^ 

That's because these great tyres deliver maximum 
value wherever they serve* On tarms and highways* 
in road'bu tiding and construction worlC Goodyear 
ty tbs prove themselves the sturdiest* longest-lasting* 
most efficient ever built — with extra mileage, full 
safety, and greatest operating econoqjiy* 

It is this matchlcas performance that has earned for 
Gcmdyear tyres their unparalleled preference-^made 
them the eWorld's first choice for 30 stmight years! 
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. WHAT IS PERSONNEL piANAGEMENT? 

Miss Shajip, toiNT Secretary, The InsUUtle of Labour Management 


. Chiefly as the result of the wartime 
experience of these last five years, 
personnel management has come to 
be recognized as an ostahlishe<l 
part of the management function. 
Nevertheless, there is still some 
confusion of Aoiight alxnit the 
nature, of what is a relatively new 
branch of management. In the hope; 
of contributing towards the study 
of this subject and of reducing to 
a minimum misunderstandings in 
industry itself, the Institute has 
drafted definitions of the practice and 
aim of personnel management and 
the work which personnel officers do. 

Retrospect: Personnel mana- 
gement is not a phase in management 
brought to life under the stre.ss of 
war conditions, but an evolutionary 
development, and consequently not* 
all the old conceptions have as 
yet merged into the new. Personnel 
management has evolved from the* 
interaction of four main grotij^s of 
ideas and principles. The first of , 
these, belonging essentially to* the 
nineteenth century, was a s(mse 
of social resjx>nsibility# which led 
a number of enlightened " 
employers to take steps to safeguard 
the welfare of the people they 
employed. The .second arnse out 
of the human need; of labour during 
the last war, which resulted in the 
setting up of many welfare depart- 
ments to meet these needs ; at the . 
^me time, the wider development 
of welfare throughout industry was- 
urged by the Welfare Department • 
of the Ministry of Munitions,- Whose * 
recommendations .were reinforced 
by the published findings pn • 
iplustrial health in wartime and the 
early studies of the , worker, his 
. Work his factory environments 
1%e«third was the ^velofnnent of 


Jho conception of industry as a joint 
enterprise in which the principles of 
representation and collective Ixir- 
gaf ning btH:anie more widely accepted 
as a permanent feature of the 
industrial •structure. 

Present-Day Deve lopmenix 
The latest chapter in this 
evolul ionary development relates 
to the present war |x»hod in which 
tliere has been a growing recognition 
that this human aspect of manage- 
ifient cannot be d^alt with simply 
by the process of delegation to one 
or more officers of a company. 
It must remain the responsibility 
of all members of the management 
to understand and apply a 
company’s jx^rsonnel poli<*f* Wliat 
is known as jHirsonnol nfciuagoment 
w’ould, therefore, be more accurately 
d( •scrilx'd as the ix'rsonnel function of 
managcnieiit. * 

During this war the underlying 
priri<'i)les of the human as|»cct 
•of »nanagen]ent have btien 
enunciated more dearly and authori- 
tatively than ever before. The 
paternalistic and patronizing 
conwptions <»f ^J't•lfare of earlier 
yf-ars havtr b*cn replaced by a nmre 
fundamental principle. The 
p<!rsonnel function of management 
is wilier in sc«>ix., more technical 
Ml applicaVon, than the old welfare 
concept. At the same time it 
remains basically true to the teaching 
of its early pioneers and is primarily 
concerned with the well-being of the 
• individual and the development pf 
better relationships within industry. 

Authoritative Viewsi There 
have been num«‘ous attempts to 
define personnel management, but 
in recent times a lead was given by 
the Int^national Labour Office 
based on the findings hf an Advisorj^- 
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^Committee on Management. Person- 
ifel management was then defined 

** as lliat element of management 
which is responsible f(^r advising 
generally on all questions affecting 
industrial relations within an under- 
taking and in particular performs 
aiiministrative duties relating to the 
emplo^vmcnt, conditions of work and 
well-being* ()f rtie emplovtrs of the 
undertaking.” 

It must be ninenilxTed, when 
considering tiie wording of this 
definition. Hiat not only had those* 
responsible for the drafting to give 
common exj)ressi<»u to the thoughts 
of th(i various member countries, 
but they had also to overcome 
difficultit's of language* translatitms. 

One of difficulties of definition 
arises from the fart tliat wlujrciis 
most TnaTiagemc!fit fund ions an? 
more or less comi^ete in th(’ms(‘lves, 
the personnel functi()n is not self- 
contained but ovtTlaps and pervades 
other functions of management 
because if is primarily cfiyccrned 
with human beings and human 
relationsiiips. In the drftyition 
submitted by the Select (Committee 
on Xational filxpenditure, juTsonnel 
management is discifssed quite 
separately from the part played by 
the specialist officers engaged in 
the function. 

" It has already been stated* that the 
maximum efficiency ^cannot be attained 
until the human factor in production 
is recognized as being of at Ipast as much 
importance as the engineering and 
research sides. Once this principle is* 
accepted, the management, in order to 
ensure the whole-hearted co operation 
from the workers, must adopt a clear 
policy for all personnel and Mwilfare 
matters. The functions of a personnel 
officer can briefly be defined as those of a 
specialist adviser to the management, 
supervisors and foremen on all questions 
affecting relations between the workers 
9ful management.'' 

^ .Although it is not, strictly 
a definition, a similar 


• line of thought w'as expressed recently 
*bv file ('Wef InspiH'.tor of Factories : 

"It has been increasingly appreciated 
that the welfare of employees implies 
•attention not only to their physical 
comfort but to their mental and 
psychological make-up also, and that 
accordingly good personnol management 
in an eslablishiueiit is the primary 
object to be aimed at ... . Much pro- 
gress has Ihmmi iua<ie, but that progress 
is not to be measured by tlio number 
of personnel nuinagers or welfare officers 
.... (;oud por.soiinel inanageiuont is 
not simply a matter of a|^]xnritiiig special 
oil'll ers and can often bo achieved without 
making an addition, to managerial staff. 
At the sanu\.iime, in the larger factories, 
a sfKX*ia1i7.e.d deparfintuit dealing with 
personnel is an advantage providett that 
that dejiartmeut is in the liands of .suitable 
people wJio are given by their firms the 
requisite status and autiiority." 

H(*re it will be noted that 
persoum*! uuiiiagcmriit is .again 
discussc‘d sej)arat('lv fi**»n the part 
jdayed by persoiiucl officers. A 
sptriaP ]>oiiit is made of the fact 
that the per^yniuel officer should 
have *' Requisite status and 
aulli >rity,” nlihough the meaiiiug 
^ of tb se terms is uol defined. 

* Rtdtfining* Principles: The 

Institute of Labour Management 
arknowJerlges in full the value of the 
definitions given bv other bodies, and in 
parlic:ular those referred to al>ove. It 
ajso* recognizes that now is the 
time to rcstrfle tlie principles and to 
incorporate in •them the new thought 
and practice which has always been 
evolving aiul U> wliicli IJic last four years 
have given so much impetus. One 
flistinguislinig feature of the definitions 
wluch are n<»w published is to be found in 
llu- special ri;s|K)nsibililies of personnel 
uJIkcts which are shown to include twth 
advisory and executive duties. It is, 
liowcvcr, on the wider issue* of what is 
personnel management that the Institute 
belie ves that it has made a contribution 
to management thought. ^ A study of the 
range of duties ^ith which personnel 
management is concerned underlines the 
principle that it is an integral part of 
management, and, is. therefore, as much 
a responsibility of the managing director, 
line executives and fofemen as of ^he 
personnel manager. • * 
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“ Electricity —carrier of 

light and power, devourer of time 
and space, bear'er of humarr speech 
over land and sea. greatest 
servant of man.” 

Charles W. Eliot, 

( Late President of Harvard University,) 


FERRANTI 


a naihe that has been associated with 

t 

the triumphs of electricity during the 
• past iixty years. 


::: 
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ARE YOU SAFE IN THE OFFICE ? 


Don't fool with 
* the law of 
Gravity ! It 
can make a fool 

,oJ yarn! 

Wh^n y^>u 
have ty fUmb, 
use a salr la<b 
dor. SooiiiT 
or lalci that 
pile t)f cbiiirs^ 
b(>x<*s, tfle 
])h«iiu' dnotto 
lies t,'i» v!kU- 
ever i-lsc is 
handy may 
collapse and 
let you do^n 
>- but haid ! 




Leave ** Figure S's ” ami *' t urtwheeh " to 
i J^rofi'KStoiial A(rnhats ! 

* I'ltm I'oofinK is the fiisl sufof;*iiaHl aKaiiist 
a biid tumble*. • 

Wr.if *■ S«*usibl<‘ " sluKjs. They pi event 
taliK’Uf. nive sun* (odtuiK. ( >piMi liH'd. back- 
less and hi;<h hci*ls may pn» vide* foot 

^•I.iinoui, bid they can also invdr aecideiits. 
St*»* !»» It that shoes tit CMnifnitably and 
secuidy. Have run down he«*ls repaired. 



Do you think you' ye the OJfifi Saw^nn ? 

m 

Tof> strenuous lifting hfis sent in.iiiy •a 
persion to the hospital. 

Get )ielf> when you have to lift or move a 
heavy object. Pon’t try to lift while in iii^ 
aw'kward position. ^ , 

Lift With yout leg muscles, and hft straight. 
Avoid' placing stTam*c>n your back. 

Report “ hard to open " file and desl# 
tiiawers or wrindows. Don’t knock yourself 
wtettUng^with them. 



Infection — Seeds of *Death, 


ilu' siTialh.st < lit, the tiniest hi'.ratch, open 
the <I^>or to deadly germs. Report every 
injury, no matter how slight, for proper 
treatment. 
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CARE OF e;namelled-ware 


E NAMEI.LKD hollow-ware is in use 
for chemical, domestic and hospital 
services. Such articles are hasihs, 
baths, bins, bowls, cans, dishes, jugs, 
kettles, lavatory utensils, mugs, pails, 
plates, saucepans, .soap dislies atfd 
trays, etc. 

Enamelled ware is made of cold rolled 
clo.se annealed iron sheets. The wet 
enamel is applied, dried and fused. The 
quality of enamel is determined by the 
number of coalings, whiteness. gocKl 
lustre and smoothness. Enamel heats 
quickly and cools <[uickly. It cracks 
and chips if subjected to high mtrchanical 
and thermal shocks. (ICnamel is heatefl 
to high temperature and coole<l slowly 
always during its mamifactiire in absence 
of moisture.) 

In the tratle (he name hjiamel is 
usually u.sed for all kinds of enamel 
articles and of all colours including evtm 
the grey, marble ami mottled articles. 

Abrativet.— tn cleaning enamelled ware 
it is mo.st important to avoid the live of 
coarse abrasivt's, a.s they will scratch 
and .s]>oil the lustre a'ml smoothness. 
'Fhe use of abra.sives and particularly 
steel wool mops cannot be t<^o strongly 
condemned as if the vitrified .surface 
of the enamel is ilestroved by ilu'ir use. 
rapid discolouiation and destnution of 
the remaining enamel will result, ns it i^ 
only the glassy surface which is really 
resistant. 

^ • 

AdvanUigvt. — I'liamellod \^are is ex-' 

ccllent for all purpose^. Only few 
enamel wares are acid i>roo(. 'I'hey ilo 
iu>t in any way .spoil or uilUieiue the 
il.ivoiir and taste of the IchxI. They* are 
very easy to keep dean and are un- | 
atfecied by the alino.spheri^ changes. 
They are more durable •than earthen 
and porcelain articles. 

BoUinf.- h'naniellod ware can bo used 
direct on the source of heat for boiling 
liquids, eic . without aftecting the appear- 
ance of the enamel. 

When using enhmelled ware for boiling, 
an asbestos sheet shoulil be placed under 
it to prevent it from burning. 

Burnt, Enam^cd War*. — Should your 
hollow- ware Iwcopie burnt, fill it with 
cotfl « water, add a fair sized piece of 


washing sofla, leave it for a time and then 
boil it. The burnt food should come off 
without any trouble or injury to the pan. 

Buying. — Tn buying enamelled ware, 
pay attention to the following : — 

(i) Tiuy branded, guaranteed lead rfnd 
antimony' free enamelled ware 
of the bf'st tpullity for culinary 
and drinking purposes. Though 
the utensil itself should not be thin, 
the actual Iayc*r of enamel must be 
thin. The thinner it is, the better 
It will wear A thick enamel 
will diip and peel oil. The 
articles other than for culinary' 
an<l drinking purposes, .-ncli ;is 
liospil.'il ware, sanitary ware, 
(‘tc.. cire ])reparecl from lead and 
antimony mixings also, a-s they' 
give very^ good wliiioness and 
lustre. The name ..leans that 
the manufacturer is proud of his 
products. , 

(j) Examine the article very' carefully 
* for uniformity of enamel, for 

blisters (over beating and bad 
sheets with gases oecluded in it), 
^ for chips, crack.s, dents, smooth- 
ny.ss and lustre. 

Reject enamel that has a .spider 
• ^w«b ettect. 'I hesc hair-like lines 

are really senes of small cracks. 
Also reject ware with s|x>tted 
surface j or blobs. J'licy' indicate 
iiTcgiilaritios and blemishes 
beneath. 

Chemical Reustance. — The chemical resist- 
ance of yie enamel can be determined 
by boiling diluted vinegar in the 
ve,ssel under le.st for several minutes. 
If a sediment is formed and the sniooth- 
nes,s and lustnc of the glaze are destroyed 
or partially destroyed, it follows that, 
flic enamel ha.s not the jxiwer of resisting 
the attack of both vvf.\k and strong 
ACIDS for any length of time. (Hot 
•concentrated soda also dcstroy-s the 
•finish bf the enamel, wdulc boiling, con- 
centrated Caustic Soda even dissolves 
the enamel itself leaving the article bare 
•after few hours.) 

ClooiuDg. — Wash enamelled ware in 
hot soapv water. If greasy add a 
soda and boil. Rub with a VERY 
FINE fluRy day (free from sland particles' 
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and any other grit!;) and ,dry by nibbing 
with a cloth before putting aWay.« 
Never scratch enamel with metal cutlery 
or tools ; it will make scratches in it. 

Defects. — Defects in manufacturing are* 
caused by imperfect mixing of the 
raw chemicals, imperfect smelting, fusing, 
pickling of iron and rough handl^iiig. 
l)c£ects are also due to impurity of 
chemicals, bad quality of shetits and 
defective pressing. With ordinary care 
a well enamelled article will last in daily 
use for It) to 12 years, whereas defective 
enamelling or rough usage may not give 
a life for more than a few months only. 

Dbadvaatafie. — Enamelled wares are 
mure liable to chipping and cracking 
if roughly handled' and if the enamel 
comes off, it leaves bare the iron sheet 
in that particular spot, which starts 
rusting quickly. The rusted sjx)ts form 
yellow sj)ots if not properly washed and 
dried. 

DbiiifectieiL — Disinfect with carbolic or 
other reliable disinfectant. 

Knamellcd hollow- ware should 
be handled with the same carb as is 
given to glass : otherwise it will chip and 
crack. 

IimmI — L ead and antimony should 
never be used in the composition of 
enamels which are used for culinary and ‘ 
drinking purposes, as these chemicals 
are highly poi.sonous to health. As sut:h 
enamcKs arc easily attacked by fruit 
acids, they dissolve and mix with food 
stuffs and fruits wjiich are kept * and 
served in such vessels Xhe presence Of 
lead can be detei'ted i^n the following 
way ; — 

Heat up ail egg in the vessel antf allow 
it to stand for about 24 hours. Whetj 
poured out and rinsed with water a dark 
slain will remain, if tht; lo&d is present 
tn the enamel and the yolk ot the egg 
get.s coagulated. 

PnttiMg into lervice. — Before puttiiig new 
etTamcIled ware into service, jt is * 
advisable to place the hollow- ware in 
a large pan of cold water and boil it 
in that water and then allow it to cool 
in the water. This will toughen the 
enamel. 

AnHiirBi — When the enamel is Aaked 
Q&, it may be possible to effect a repw 
intone of the fmlowing ways : — 


( 1 ) Dislodge any loose enamel, smooth 
the surface level and place on it a stiff* 
paste of ordinary cement. Smpoth the 
surface and allow the article to dry. 

(2) Mix into a paste, putty with equal 
quantities of co^dust and salt, and* 
place this on to the bare iron surface and 
smooth it over. Fill the article with 
water and heat it carefully for 2 or 3 
hours and allow it to harden for a week. 

(3) It is sometimes possible to solder 
a hole. The iron shduld be scratched 
bright V)efore doing so and cement or 
putty paste should be applied over this. 
If the .solder doe.s not hold it may be 
possible to patch a thin sheet of rinsed 
sheet over the hole and tlien to lay on 
the cement. 

Secondt. — Tn enamelling there is i. 
certain percentage of waste. best 

manufacturers throw these into the 
waste heap, whereas others chip off the 
bad .spot.s and patch them up and sell 
them as " Seconds The ^act remains 
that the article is faulty, no matter 
how carefully the defects may be hidden. 

t 

Soda. — Strong s(Kla has a deteriorating 
.effect on some enamels and causes them 
to lose lustre and smoothness. 

Stains. — Stains may be removed by 
« applying a little salt on a wet cloth. 

Starilisii^. — When enamel has to 
be sterilised, it should ^ placed in 
the ^teani sterilizer for half an hour or 
steeped in carbolic (i to 20) for two 
hours. If the lx)wl or the like has to be 
sterilized qi^ickly, swab the rim and 
inside of ♦he be^sin with spirit, leaving 
alx>ut' half drachm in it. Ignite the 
spirit and when it is burnt up the bowl is 
ready for use, 

Struiw. — If hollow- ware receives rough 
handling or usaga and is subjected 
to compression, expansion and more or 
less violence due to falls, knocks, etc., 
the enamel coating is unable to follow 
* the changes of the metal and, therefore, 
the connection between the two will 
become loosened and chipping will take 
place, and consequently the thinner the 
coat^f the enamel the better it will be 
distributed over the iron and the greater 
will be its adherence to the iron. 

Any article heavily enamelled is always 
liable to chip, especially if subjected to 
the slightest bending actioa«and, there- 
fore, an excess of material added u/IU 
always be readily liable to eeparat^ 
from the article. 
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BURNS ANP JSGALDS 

By Dr. T. H. Leggett, Surgeon-in-Ckief, 
St John Ambulance ^Brigade, Canada. 


^ DURNS and scalds are ever present 
" dangers in civil life and their 
ha'^rd is greatly increased in war ^ 
time due to oui; war industries ; and 
more so in actual war areas due 
to the effect of incendiary and 
explosive bombs. 

The first •aider should divide his 
study of this subject into two 
parts, vis : — 

i. Tile correct first aid treatment of 

the burn itself. * 

ii. The procedure in added dangers 
from smoke and suffocation in 
case ot fire. 

The Correct Firet Aid TreotmeDt 

The most important thing to 
remember is that shock is the first 
consideration even before local 
treatment*of the burned area. Time 
spent on treating the burn must 
not be at the expense of treatment 
for shock, the details, of wliioh we 
will not discuss here, but of which 
the first aider should ^ave a full * ^ 
knowledge. About 70 per cent, of 
the deaths from burns occur within 
48 hours and the cause is shock. 

If the incident is near a hospital and 
can be removed quickly to have 
the benefit of hospital facilities 
it is better to transport •the patient 
without attempting any local treat- 
ment ; but giving full attention to* 
treating for shock. 

Pain greatly intensifies the sjiock. * ' 
The burn leaves the little nerve 
terminals exposed, and these are 
exquisitely sensitive to contact with • 
air. The greatest factor then in 
the relief "from pain is avoidance of 
.exposure to the air. Keep the 
parr.covered^ Delicate handUng of 


the bum and gentle movement 
of the part are extremely important. 
Don't try to remove clothing stuck 
to the burn. Cut around it remov- 
ing the loose clothing and leaving 
the parts that are stuck. 

The classification* of burns is 
not within, the field of first aid. 
The depth of a burn is difficult to 
ascertain even by* the skilled physi- 
cian ; and the knowledge does not 
help in first aid treatment. 

• 

Redness usually spoken of as a 
first degree burn, or even redness 
with some blistering wher« the 
skin is intact, is m^id<* more com- 
fortable by dressing with boric acid 
ointment or vaseline. 

All other degrees of burns, i.e., 
lh<ise where the skin has broken, 
ma) be considered in the one class 
so far as local treatment is con- 
cerned. Here we avoid the use of 
all greasy and tanning preparations. 
These were widely used in times 
gone by but cxju'rience has taught 
us that tlie>^ are difficult to remove 
and embarrass the surgeon in his 
choice of final treatment. They 
have* not been removed from the 
list in most first aid kits. Cover 
the burnrH .area with absorbent 
cotton , (cotton wool), gauze, or 
clean cloths. Absorbent cotton is 
preferred by most surgeons as it 
’ lxr.st excludes the air, is more com- 
fortable and is easily removed. 
Moisten the dressings ^frith a solution 
of bicarbonate of*soda (baking soda) 
or carbonate of soda (washing soda) 
or normal saline (table salt) — one 
or two level teaspoons of any of the 
three to a [dnt of water.. * • 
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Best U^Utjf 

-Stitt better tmnmrme 

GUM-DIPPED 
TYRES 
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' ScaUb. — Bums caused by hot 
liquids or steam are called scalds. 
Treatment fw bums and scalds is 
the same. Burns from hot fat, hot 
•oil, or molten metal are very painful. 
They usually occur from spattering 
drops which bum deeply making 
littje i.)ock(*ts in the flesh. Do not 
try to remove them but flush the 
parts hith* large quantities of water 
until they are cooled and cover 
with dressing \nitil the doctor 
comes. 

» 

Chemical Burnt. — These are 
caused by strong acids or alkalis. 
Strip all clothing which has any 
acid or alkali on it ; an^ flush the 
burned area with large quantities 
of water to dilute and wash off 
the cheniimd. (C arbolic acid burns 
should be washed with alcohol, if 
availabU*). • 

Electrical Burnt. — Two thing<f 
to remember : Break contact witli 
the electric current, then persevere 
with artifrial respiration until th(f 
victim breathes naturally 1)r th(‘ 
physician pronounces him dead. 

How to break contact with the 
electric current : Caution !~ cop- 
per, iron, steel, water anS the human 
body are electric conductors. 
Rubber, wood, cloth, paper and 
leather arc good non-corvluctors. 
Hence if not possible to turn off the 
electric current, ^ush wire aw'ay 
from victim w4th dry pol^: or board ; 
or stand on dry cloths, pap(irs, 
w'ood, etc., and with the hands' 
covered with rubber, several thick- 
nesses of dry cloth, or newspapers, 
etc., drag the victim fron> the < 
conductor. 

• 

After contact ha.s been thus * 
broken, there is no danger in touch- 
ing the Victim. Likewi.se, there is 
.mb danger in touching a person 
whcf.has .been struck by lightning. 


Added Dangere ffom Smoke and 
SuffScation in Case of Fire. 

In rescue from a burning building 
w3on*t lose your head. Canvass the 
whole situation ccxdy. Remember 
the halls and the stairw^ays are apt 
to* make for drafts which fan the 
flames filling the air wath heat and 
smoke. If caught in an upstairs 
room with no outside fire escape, be 
extremely cautious in opening the 
door into the hall. • If the dot)r 
feels hot to the hand, di>n't open 
it as the hot door indicates that 
the air on the otluT side is many 
times hotter and one breath of fliis 
inten.sely heated air may canst? 
unconsciousness or even death, (io 
to th(' window and attract the 
attention of persons below' who may 
put np a ladder. If this does not 
succeed (piickly, lie loc.^ iluT strips 
of slieets. clotliing, Mr., l^y which 
a (lesc/nt may be mad<‘ from the 
window'. ^ 

If 'at and smoke rise; so the air 
n(*ai ’lie floor is cooler and frecT from 
* siiK)ke. It follows then in attempt- 
ing rescue of a pi'ison from a burning 
building, one should crawl along the 
floor keeping the head down. In 
this way, one ijf less apt to lose 
his way as He can ijcr more clearly 
and will be much less affected by 
th(‘ smokir and heat. 

t 

* If a person's clothes are on fire, 
keep him 1^-in^ down. Flames rise, 
and thus the erect position is apt 
to cause serious burns alH)ut the 
head and neck. A victim with 
clothes on fire running about fran- 
tically, fans the flames and makes 
the burns much more extensivt;. 
Smother the flafiies with blankets, 
coats, etc., or roll victim on the 
ground as you would a burning stick 
to put out the flai^es . — Canadian 
First Aid. . • . 
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DONTBEREM YOUR FAMILY 

wantonly! 
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DURING THE YEAR ENDED JWtiE 
I9H 41 PERSONS LOST. THEIR 
LIVES AND 48 WERE^ SERIOUSLY 
INJURED AS A RESULT* OF STAND- 
ING NEAR OPEN DOORWAYS *AND 
RIDING 'ON FOOTBOARDS OF 
RUNNING TRAINS. 
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MAKING A DATP THONE 

OUR CHIEF NEED 


TMj’ANY a salesman stupidly gives 
his prospect the very words 
Vhich turn him down, h'or instance 
a man calling for a luncheon appoint- 
ment will say, Mr. Brown, arc 
yoij busy for luncheon today ? *’ 
He doesn’t even have to think, but 
says, ** Yes, I am busy today,” 

How much better it would be 
for a salesman to say, Mr. Brown, 

I will be over at 5 minutes to 12 
and I want you to have lunch with 
me.” In this case Mr. Brown has 
to do some thinking, and rather 
than bother to think, he probably 
will go right ahead and* say, ” All 
right, come ahead.” 

Some other silly phone conversa- 
tions : ” M?r. Brown, will you be 
home this evening at 7-30 ? ” His 
probable answer f No, I won’t 
be home this evening.” ” Mr.^ 
Brown, are you going to be busy 
tomorrow evening ? ” His probable 
answer — “.I am sorry, Mr. Undcr-^ 
writer, I am going to b<; busy 
tomorrow night.” ” Mr. Brown, 
may I come out Thursday night to 
see you ? ” His probable answer — 

” No, you can’t come out to see ukj. 

I will be busy.” • 

The following expressions are 
better, and will get the dates : 

” Mr. Brown, I have .some informa- 
tion for you, and will stop at your 
home tonight at 7^0.” C)r another 
— ” Mr. Brown, I want you and 
Mrs. Brown to see some charts and 
figures, and I will stop by for jusf 
a few minutes tomorrow evening 
about 7-20.” Or another — 

” George, I want to see you a minute, ! 
and wfil stop by your house tonight 
at 7-20/’ 

If you doubt the truth of these 
remarks, try them yourself or just 
listen around the office to some of the 
•phone conversations, and see who gets 
the elates.— S, BeWs Bulletin. 


" I'or industrial development, \vc have 
available abundant raw material, labour 
and enterprise. Our chief need is power, 
of two kinds — hydro-electric power to 
run the machinery and skilled manpower 
to* direct it. A number of important 
hydro-electric schemes have been planned 
and will soon bo taken in hand. These 
will supply the power necessary, but 
they will of course take time to construct. 
Many of them will present complex 
problems of administration, since they 
concern more than one f’rovince or State. 
Inrlia's other great need is more trained 
technicians of every kind. Wo are 
doing all we can to provide training for 
them. 1 hope that a proper proporfiori 
of the youth of the country will study the 
practical rather than the theoretical 
branches of learning ." — From the 
Viceroy's Address be fora the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce. 

r 'Hrain 

teasers 

"I A two digit number, reversed, is 6 
^ more than half the original number. 
V\*liat is the number ? 

O A wall 10 ft. high stamls 6 ft. from 
" side of a house. Wliat is the shortest 
length ladder will ju.st roach the 

house over the wall ? 

• 

3 A perlertly flexible ropo hangs over 
a, frictionless pulley. A weight is 
tied to one end and at the other end hangs 
fi monkey .of etjual weight. The rope 
weighs 4 04^. I foot. The combined 
age.s of the mortkey and its mother equal 
four years and the weiglit of the monkey 
is as many ]>oiiiid.s as the mother's age. 
(The mother is twice as old as*the monkey 
WHS when mother was half as old as Vic 
monkey will be when the monkey is 
thrfKi times as old as its mother was 
when she was thrcj; times as old as the 
monkey was.) (Phew 1 ) The weight of 
the rope plus the weight is half as much 
again as the difference between the 
weight of the weight and the weight of 
the weiglit and the weight of the monkey. 
HOW LONG ISi THE ROJpE ? 
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PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL. ACCIDENTS-II 

By Ernest Bevin, M.P. 


G>imiuttees : The war has shown us 
<he advantage of committees on *the 
side of production, and our exjx'ri- 
ence of accident prevention com- 
mittees, both before and during 
the* war, points to the same end. 
The representatives of manage- 
ment are constantly pressing 
inspectors that workers should take 
a greater share in accident preven- 
tion. Surely here is \'our chance ; 
in giving them a share in the 
responsibility for accident preven- 
tion y^ii w’ill develop their sense 
of resp)onsibility and if^ they are 
given responsibility they will cer- 
tainly act uj) to it. 

We evidence of good work 

being done by safety committees 
in tlie task of considering accident 
reports ; and these are, perhaps, 
of particular value in the heavy* 
industries where the advice of the 
worker himself can be of so much^ 
value. We*havc the striking example 
of the English Steel C(jrporation where 
such committees sit at eacl^ o[ the 
works and go very thoroughly 
into the accidents that occur at 
these separate works, with excellent 
results. 

We have not much evidence that 
the Production Committees take 
sufficient interest in accident pre- 
vention and T wcnild suggest that 
it would be very useful if joint 
meetings of the Production Com- 
mittee and the Safety Committee* 
were held for the consideration 
of this problem and, in particular, 
for the consideration of accident 
reports. I would stress that point. 

I am very anxibus that where 
there are a number of committees 
operating in a factory, dealing with 
different 'p^^ases of factory work 
like production, safety, and the 
fest,Mbere should be a local point 


at which they can be brought 
iog(‘ther to study these interwoven 
problems. 

I w^ould also like to sec accident 
repetrts i)lac.cd on the agenda of 
meetings of Joint Industrial Councils 
so that they, too, could give fuller 
consideration to the prevention of 
accid(‘nts. It w^oiild change the 
course of discussions sometimes and 
bo very useful. 

As an illustration, I w'ould refer 
you to the good work of such a 
conmii 1 1 ee — the Factories Coltn- 
mittee of the l^'lcur Milling Industry 
— a matter w'ith wiiich 1 was closely 
connected in its (‘arly days. Thit 
cr)mmittee started in 1926 and, 
after making an agreenent ^ with 
the h'actory Departmeift has kept 
up its propaganda ‘by Uic issue 
of literature and statistics with 
good results, ip spite of the set- 
backs of the war years. Such a 
lead might well be followed by 
othci trades. 

We can also say that the Joint 
Iivlustrial ('ouncil for the Pottery 
Industry has i:onsid(‘red these 
matters and lately, on a report 
furnished by the •District fnspector 
of Ivictorie*? to that Indastrial 
Council that *septic c.ases in pot- 
teries w'cre too numerous, the ques- 
tion of better lirst-aid has been 
fonsideredf and this Joint Industrial 
Council is* ajso studying, in the 
lay-out .of new potteries, means of 
avoidance of stops and other old- 
fashioned encumbrances * that arc 
’ know'll to cause accidents due to the 
handling of goods. 

The Factory^ De^iartment is 
always ready to help in such schemes 
and I would take this opportunity 
to thank those members of both 
sides of industry wha so generously 
have given, or are giving, , theic 
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help on such committees as the 
Power Press Committee and those 
now sitting for cotton, wool, jitfe 
and plastics. 

E^erimeolal Factory for Cotton In«» 
dustry. — If I niay mention cotton 
for a moment, we are introducing a 
special experimental factory through 
which ^ we hope to educate the 
whole cotton trade. I find in some 
of these industries notliing but 
an ocular demonstration can move 
a good many ,.people ; arguments 
don't do thg trick. We should be 
very glad in other industries to try 
out experiments of any kind. If 
I maj^ give another illustration, 
several years ago in the galvanising 
trade we had the h<^rriblc job of over- 
coming fumes. With my fricMids 
of the Home Office at that time, 

I got them to put, I think it was 
five or six, works *at the disposal of 
the Factory Department in ordei; 
to try out five or six different ex- 
periments. As a result of this trial, 
fumes were completely removed and 
the danger eliminated. bi this 
work we want a very fresh mind, 
which will be willing to try «ut — 
even if it fails sometimes — any 
experiment to prevent ill-health in ‘ 
our factory life. 

1 his collaboration of the ideas 
of all sides with those of the Factory 
Department should go far to keep 
down accidents in piarticular in- 
dustries or on a particular type of 
•machine. • 

Ganeral Conditions. — ^Lastly, I am 
convinced that the large proportion 
of accidents that is now caused 
by moving machinery (no^ 83 • 
per cent, of the total) can be 
controlled chiefly from within 
the factory, and I suggest to you ^ 
that they will be found to diminish 
ip those factories where conditions 
vof work are good. One of the 
revolutions in our thinking brought 


^ about during the • war, and one 
for Vhich I have striven, is that 
our workers will not and should 
not any longer work under bad 
conditions. But I go further today 
and say that better conditions will 
bring about a great diminution in 
accfdcnts ; and, if I may add a word 
about the material side, they are one 
of the contributions to the reduction 
in costs about which empoloyers some- 
times argue with great ferocity. 

Tidiness is always \he sign of a 
good workman and tidy workmen 
do not have accidents. 

A part of our training in factory 
and school in simple tidiness of 
work may go far towards giving 
us better and safer workers. In- 
animate objects do not fall on to 
people's heads of their own account ; 
they are allowed to fall by bad 
stacking and by bad*hor*.,e-kceping. 
Good .light, clean and* healthy 
surroundings, good food, clean and 
sufficient amertities make for this 
bettiT house- keeping, and, given 
th(‘s ' conditions, our workers will 

• live up to thyse gor>d surroundings 
ev(»ri in the matter of safer working. 

One of the benefits which will 

• follow from tlus new legislation 
on industrial inj*iries will be that 
it will be to*ev(Tybody's advantage 
to do all tT)ey can to prevent 
accidents and to reliabilitate those 
who* are maimed and injured. If 
•the cost o{ these social services is 
high it wiW be largely due to a lack 
of conscious eflort on the part of 
those responsible for management 
and operations in factories in not 

• taking the stef>s open to them .to 
prevent accidents or to rehabilitate 
quickly those who arennjured. I do 
not wish to see doctors spending 
their time in the Courts disagreeing 
over a workman's injuries. I would 
rather see them combine their efforts 
to care for him and cufe^him. • • 
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^Eren on the cost side of this 
nev/ legislation the only method 
by which the cost can be brought 
down is by a real effort on the 
pSurt of everyone concerned first 
to prevent accidents and secondly 
to see that every effort is made 
to get the injured workman back to 
his noiroal work as quickly as 
possible,* or if this is impossible, 
back to another job suitable to 
his disability, but yet one in which 
he can face the world and his fellow- 
workers as a full productive member 
of spciety, giving full value for the 
job on which he is engaged. 

Finally, I will say. witliout any 
doubt or hesitation, because we 
have proved it up to the hilt, that 
the success^ of the movement in 
the prevention of accidents dei>cnds 
on the continuo\is, unswerving 
support of the higher managements 
in all our works. It is so easy 
td make a show of safety, including 
a safety officer and safety com- 
mittee, and all the rest, and y4^t see 
it fail, because it is known through- 
out the works that it is not supported 
from the top. 

This unswerving support must 
be genuine and continuous, day 
in and day out, in the face of criti’ 
cism that accident prevention is an 
unprofitable luxury. 

Our experience is \hat success only 
comes where there is this support from 
the highest authority in charge of the 
undertaking. 

Plekse remember that, if you can avoid 
suffering, los.s and deterioration of a home 
by preventing accidents or, if an accgient \ 
unfortunately happens, by special 
schemes of rehabilitation, you are not 
only rendering a great social service to the 1 
community, but you are in fact making 
for efficiency in your undertakings, 
keeping down costs and taxation a.s well, 
all of which reflects itself in your ability 
t6 maintain our industries and pur 
esfoeta.— Machine Shop Magazine. 
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Public Co-operation with the fire Brigade 

G. 13 . Jeavons. 

Late Senior Training Officer , ^Bombay Kcsvnc ('orp^. 


T WAS once a proiui inonilxT of 

an organisation tliat could turn 
out .in 19 seconds from iIh? lirst 
stroke ot alann bell to nar wboeJs 
over the thn'slB)ld. This was no 
wild scramble but a srieiue. Tlu' 
movement^ of every man w(Te .'stu- 
died, the |K>sition of ev(Ty itetn td 
clothing and. e<|uipment arranged. 
This, together with hour after hour 
of practice, ensured a high i^tandard 
of perfoTmanci*. 

B\it all our ethii'ts to *save split 
seconds wen* fulilt* iiuleyii thost* 
in need of t^ir help w<tc also reason- 
ably priuni>t and elheu nt in utilizing 
our services. To. pay for a I* ire 
Fighting Service, and then not to co- 
operate with it. is not just folly but a* 
social crime- It matti-rs very little 
whether this lack of co-operati<»n 
springs fr<^m igm>rance, indiffer-* 
enc(*, or inertia — the result is Exactly 
the same, , 

Hap)pily. most citizens go tltrough 
life without being concerned in a 
serious fire. But you w’.ay be in- 
volved in one betf>re yon have even 
finhihed thb article. Supjjose you 
needed the fire brigade noiu, are > 011 
l>erfectly traine<l to summon thorn 
or w’ould you just# proceed by in- 
stinct along lines you hojie w<uild 
produce results? Any eftizen with* 
a Hpark of civic dut\' should be- 
thoroughly prepiared for such an 
emergency ; for lack of resiK)nsi- 
bility in this matter is a crime agfiinst 
the community, which may well 
result in nredlcs^ destruction of life 
and proi>erty, including j>erhaps y<*ur 
own livelihood or liome. 

. Apart from your own iK?rsonal 
pi^aration, next time you hold 
rjre‘JDrill in youi organisation •ask 


yourself il you havt* api>ointed cer- 
tain ..specially st'lected members of 
your staff wliosc* duty it is to summon 
• tlu! lire brigade and if they have been 
trained to do it . 

Ill mo.st big towns th<uv are street 
Alarm Boxes, and lh<*y are by far 
the best nudhod uf summoning the 
fire brigadt*. As ytui sit re.ading 
this article in^w. do you know the 
location of the lU'are.st alarm Iwx 
and liow to use it? On a j)i>sitive 
auswei <0 this (piesfiou depends 
‘ your liveliliivod and flu* safety of 
your olfici* or home. It is 110 use 
saying that a lire fc. unlikely to 
l)n*ak out oti your ju'en ise.s^ f(>r 
tires, like babies, appoar . » no fixed 
hour, and mi a ilark and laifiy night 
you may bit searching frantically 
for an alarm boS: and not know how 
to us(*. it (‘veri if you have the luck 
to In <l il. 

J.et us assume that vou do kmnv 
th^ <*.\a<:t j)o.sitioii of tln^ alarm 
box nearest your bu.siness and 
, your home, ])o vou know how 
to use 'it in •i.ase of need ? 
hirst, fd courV, you break the glass. 
Tlie most suitable glass we can find 
has been lilted to litis alarm box, 
but as \'et we. have in^t found a 
j 5 la.ss that •will ru>i cut the clumsy. 
To break flic, glass effectively and 
^afeIy, use a .stone or your pocket- 
kiiifi* or your walking stick, or 
remove your shoe and, holding the 
• toe, use tint heel as if you were hitting 
with a hammer. Perhaps a nearby 
motorist ha.s a ^tool •handy. Per- 
haps you <;irry a cigarette case. 
Anyway, a seexjud’s thought as you 
ap]>roarh the alarm box will provide 
some better way tliau jabbing your 
bare fist through glass.^ ' • 
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Having broken the witliout 

dtflay or damage to yo\irsell\ do not 
imagine that yon have s\immone<l 
the' fire brigade. Do not stand 
staring at the hole yon have made 
as if you expect the lire engine to 
appear out of ii like iIm^ genii in 
Alladiii s Lamp. Trim (»ii .mv jag- 
ged {>oinl of glass wiili wlialeve.r 
yon have nsc'd f<*r buakiiig it and 
turn the h.indle bel«»re \ou str.idilv 
and at an i ven, smooth p.n i' lor 
about half a miiuiU*. Ytm <mu turn 
it as as vnii like bnl kee]» a 

steady, regul;fr. (*ven spe(‘d. Do 
not wrench ami suatc li it as tliough 
yon wanted break it oil* ; the 
breaking iiist met ions .u'e emiliued 
the gla.ss. It is no uv' 'I'archiiig *»r 
shouting for a l«‘lej)hone in an alarm 
box. Ihit <fco not l«‘t that ups*‘t 
vou : the tire brigade know it is a 
fire or you would mit havi* broken 
the glass. 

.\s you turn the handk* steadily 
you generat<* a small el<'('tric 
current that causes a buz/er flaj) 
to oj)en at* tin* lir*' station ;iud 
that flap liears the same number as 
the alarm box you an* using. .Hav- 
ing turiu-d the handk-, d(» not da.sh 
away round s(nne corm-r, nor rush 
back to iivv how the lire i> jfet ting on. 
Stay hy the Alarm /)*:>v initil the fire 
cn^iiu emnes. As soon as the num- 
bered buzzer flap drops at tlie sta- 
tion, the <*iigii»e couK^s at the gK-at- 
est po.ssible speed t^* tlu' aJann h'>x 
of the coriesjnmding number arid 
stops there to pick you fij>. Von 
can then ride on the engine, direct- 
ing the driver hy the shortest route- 
to the site ofHhe fire. Here again, 
tlic fire brigade has a right to >’pur 
intelligent co-op('ration ; for they 
have taken a lot of trouble t<i re.ach 
the alarm box speedily. Dr^ pk a.^^e 
help them to k^cate the fire wliile it 
is small. That is certainly better 
than causing delay until the fire has 
•broken.through a roof and is a blazing 


beacon that lU'Als nr) help ti> locale. 

1\»sMhly ?ill tins time you have 
bet'll impatir'iil to tell me luiw touch 
quicker you c.mikl summon the fire 
bilgade if ytni mt'd ihr* tele]>hone. 
Tliat ought *0 be true, but ]>lease 
accr*j)t an expi'rt's r>pinion that tlie 
lek ]»hom' is a vt'ry bad second. If 
•a Ir'leplioiK' wr'i'e im.it' serviceable 
than an alarm b4>\, neitluT tht' <*x- 
peiist' nor tilt' Irmibk* ot srUting up 
alarm boxes wrmkl li.ivr' been uuder- 
takr*ii iti an age when ti'Ihjrhones are 
ill extensive' IIM*. 

rih' rlilli' ultv is that jir'ople talk 
(00 null'll over the lele|)lioiie. And 
ill tlir-ii I'xcilemeiU. I hey invariably 
withhold tlir‘ na/y thing wt‘ arc' in- 
tr in knowing, namely, tin* 

tiou of tlie lire. I-Jnt ill (‘asi* you 
should have to use the tek plione, 
I'Vt'i V tr'k'phoiu' <lif*t'cff)rv k es sbme 
simpk' luimbef which thoiiH' ’ l^nitubl- 
’ iiig lingi-iwTiu tli'd or tluj most t|uaver- 
iiig xoira* pronounce. Do you know 
vouis ? Or wodkl you havt' t*) 

^ gropr* about foi the din'ctorv, pr'r* 
haps 5 I a smokv’ rornu ? Having 
^ made ..ontar t over the tr k’|ihr»ne 
witl^ the lire station, relraiii Ironi 
tMiti-riug intr> a lot of explanation 
as to who ru* wli.it vou an*. Win*- 
thci it is right or not, wc an- just 
m I inleiestr'rh We do not c.ire 
wild her we' an; 'funuumied by a mis- 
tress or a srTv.LTit. I'lic- fin* brigruhi 
is a prAfi'ctlv dr'inocT.iiie institution. 
h*tuTus out, vith the same alacrity 
;iufl cr|ui|»mf*Ht at thr- Mirumons of a 
<lu-tui.iu or a rbiki*. 

Next, <lo not botlun to giva; us a 
bn-.tilik'^s de'if;ript ir>n of the fire. 

• W( r an be safely k*ft ir> guess that* 
you have nr)t rung up our sjX'cial 
number tr> invite us tr/a birthday 

• ]>an\'- Dr> be can ful tr> make clear 
wlu-re vou want us. Hive us the 
exact address r>f course, but alsr> giye 
us a lead to the main locality sr) that 
we can travel swiftly and crj^ifidently. 
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is difficult for us, in the artificial 
light of a fire station, to have lo search 
on a small suile. map for some obscure 
place, like No. 5, Atcacia Ave. But 
\%p might have l»ecn half-way through 
if we could only have jnore details like : 

“ Second turn on the right from Station 
Road,*’ instead of information that 
the fire has spreail to the l urtains. Tlic 
messflgo would have been ]U'rfert if 
all that jvas said was ; " hire at No. o. 

Accacui Ave. Si'fond turn to right 
from Station Road,” Indeeii, the first 
two words could be left out without 
afiec.tiiig our coiulnct. 

Now let us deal with tin* lire engine 
on tile road.. To explode an old 
inisconceptiDTi, a tire engine lias no 
legal priority or exemption from or<linary 
tralVic rcf^nlations. \Vhen next you hear 
its bell, do not interprt l it as a jM Temjitory 
ch'maiut that you clear the •vSiiy m a 
manncT established bv law. All tliat the 
bell is saying is ; We are on an urgc*nt 
journey lo it'Sist your fellow citizens; 
plea^e extend to us all ilu* help voii < an 
l)V cleanrtg our path.” i Mir gootl inends, 
the police, alter llie Irathc lights and 
regulati* traffic to help us when tliey 
can. Jiut all this is done of their own * 
gCKidwil! aiul not on account of any legal 
obligation. The good citizen also helps 
us by sul)or(hnaliiig his own traffic rights* 
to us and in courtesy h Is us p;i^s. To 
save fatigue of watch room duty, the 
fireman puls on his tnmc, bofc»ts and 
helmet w'hile travelling. So ph as?- do 
not insist on driving about :i feet in front 
of the m?ar fender of the tire cuigine. 
dressing on a moving vcdiit l^ lias enough 
risks without sudden braking or swerving 
to a Old collisions, l^irenien have? Iwc n 
injured and even killed by irresponsible; 
behaviour on the; part (A {»edcstrians and 
other road traffic. Now' that you know 
that the fire engine; Iftis no legal jiriority 
over you on the. road, it is your duty to 
give it right of way. • 

On its return journey the fire engine^ 
does not ring its l>cll, but takes its normal 
place in a traffic block, 'fhe very gt;nlle 
police still show every consideration — 
and so should you. Returning from a « 
fire, the fir<;man rarely feels like a^ero. 
He is usually wx-t and cold, tired and 
hungry, and if you deiay him in reaching 
bis station, he may 1>e summoned out * 
again before he has even harl the time for 
a rub'down»and a cup of tea. 

‘.Having answered your summons to a 
fire, there is still another service you 
owe the firemen. They cannot If now 


what is stored in' your premises. If you 
nave finy lyaU^'ial tliat has a special 
reac'.tion to lire or water, see to it at your 
next drill tlud some n;sponsilTile memluir 
of/your stall is givem the sjuxial duty of 
\\*»iniing tirenu ‘11 wlien they arrive. They 
should be told the nature of tlie gocKls. 
thc*ir IcKiition. :iiui cjuantity. 

In rfuany towns, luydrants are covered 
with cii.st iron covers thisli with the 
grcuind. If sm h hydrants. exist in your 
community, jileasc set; that they are clear 
and licit lier nisty nor full of dirt. Some- 
timers w<' ha\'e liad vexatious and costly 
dt'lays gelling at the water supply. Also, 
supply the lire brigade with immediate 
and ac( ur:it<‘ information a.s to additional 
or alliTnative water supplies, or your 
livelihood may be destroyed while the 
se.uth IS on. | lo not forgc;t lo import 
all this and other vital information to the 
night w.'itc'hinan as wc?II as to some 
iiu ndxT i>f your working strill. 

L.isl!y, do drv to be courteous ami 
In lpful to the; liie brigade* lo the utmost 
of your abdity. Kcmicmber they are 
doing what llu y know' to he righC even 
it \ou cannot understand 1h< reason for 
uhal looks like vandalisfti. I ^spite ot 
slab* jokes. Iiremc'ti do not inllict 
uniiec essarv damage, fn our expt;ri(;iict*, 
\ c ry le w' pe ople indeed ev<T say ; ” Thank 
you for putting oiil tie* lire,” or ” Thank 
you t'l* saving something.” But Ihev' 
lrc;c|i»* .tlv cntnpliiin: ” Look at the 

dainag * vou lia\e. done ! 

I'ire Bngadi-s sp.irc* ik) elforl to be* of 
in;^.imiini ScTNue to you; but their 
efIuicMU y anti succ ess depemds to a large 
extc’iit tui your uiifUrstanding co-opera- 
tion. In < .a-'C’ yoii,liavc; not luvl the 
patience tc) nirl through all this, led uS 
summarise ilie liitle we ask you to do to 
he lp us and, me icleiitally, to help your.sdf : 

1. •l.ocate the stnet ;ilarm lK>xes 

nearest \oiir home and buKin^SH 
* and luarn how' to use; 1h(*m by day 
or niglit. 

2. Meiiicirisc; the; hire call Telephone 
Number ; having conia<Tcd ns, 
give ns the cxac-t iiddrefts and a 
guide to the main localiCy. 

;k ICxtend the utmost courtesy to the 
fire engine on the road. 

4. l .n.sure, under everj' c ircumstance, 
lliat the fircn^cn shall b«* informed 
accurately of any special risks. 

5. Lnsure that the firemen shall 
liave unhindered access to ♦the 
water supply and prompt informa- 
tion of alternative supplies. • 
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PERCY YERE BY MENDOZA 



Courtei^: R.S.P.A. 
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ROAD SENSE AND ROAD COURTESY 

A RECENT. issue of the Journal of The National Safety Council of Aiistralia 
carries an excellent article on Prevention of Road Accidents/’ 
Breaches of road sense and road etiquettefi>n tln^ j>arl of children, |KN:lestrians, 
and cyclists are listed conveniently with a view ti> reducing the great toll of 
life taken by these malpractices. 

, We have pleasure in reproducing excerpts from the article referred to ; 


Tni? essence of Road Sense is to 
anticipate the •follies of others. 
Experience shows that the following 
are some of the failings which most 
frequently cause accidents 

Stopping Capneity : 

Too nuiny drivers underestimate 
the distance within which they 
(an pull up in an emerp:<Mi(:y and 
expect mechanical impossibilities 
from brak<j,s. ICviMi with th(* best 
adjusted brakes, the stopping 
distance increases, rapidly as the 
speed increases. A falling gradient 
and slippery or greasy surfaces, 
make a greater stopping distance^ 
necessary, and the. risk oif skidding 
is increased. The greatest braking* 
effect is produced when thenvheels 
are almost (but not quite) prevented 
from revolving. Locked "wheels 
reduce the braking effect and invito 
a skid. ^ 

Finally, it must be renicinlKTcd that, 
betv.cen sight of (he emergenry and bdl 
application of brakes, un appreciable 
interval of time may elapse, varying \%ith 
the tcmiwament of the driver. 
Travelling at 20 m.^.h., a distance of 
nearly 30 feet is covered in one second. 

• 

By the same token, the cyclist who 
carelessly rides across an inter.sectK>n, aurf 
the pedestrian who meanders on in the 
road, often give the motorist no possible 
chance of avoiding a collision with them. • 

• i 

On the Part of QiiUren t 
• 

i) Running on to the road after toy ^ 
or playmate, or oat of school, shop, 
home Or playground, 

• 2) Playing games on the roadway. 

.i 3) Stealing rides on carts, etc., and 
.falling or jumping off. • 


It is never saf(' to assume that 
they ai(‘ aware of your presence, 
('specially if they are ruuniug. Wry 
ytning children cannot judge sjhhhI 
or distance nor realise'* danger, and 
sp('(‘ial ('autioii is always necessary 
wluiu you S('0 them by the roadside. 
Xo precaution which drivers (jan 
take can be too great. Children 
may be educati'd in sah'ly metluKls, 
but implusiw actions of children 
will always tend to neutralise .some 
of this teaching. 

On the Part of Pedettriane : " 

1 ) Si ijppi ng oil foot - pa ‘ I > without 
locking. 

2) Ifcsitaiing or dodging about in 
traffic. 

3) Crossing from belli nd or in front 
of vehicles without looking. 

4) >k»arding />r aligliting from tramn. 
etc., witiiout lor>king. 

On the Part of Pedal CydisU : 

j } Sudden swerving eithiT to overtake 
nr due U) IonW balance. 

2) SkiddiniJ on tramlines or greasy 
Hurlaces * 

il Turning without signalling. 

1) Overtaking on the wrong side. 

* 3) floIdiTig on to vehicles. 

(.) Inefficient or no red rear reticctor 
at^night. 

7; biihng Ux) many abreatsi. 

W'r have brielly set out the pitfalls 
for ^^hi(;ll the motorist must 
r>n guard, but the child, the pedes- 
trian, and the cycitst must, of 
course, do their sliare by not acting 
in such a manner as to create con- 
tributing factors to accidents. ^All 
1 (^ad users must cultivate road sense 
and road courtesy.*’ • ' . 
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In the opinion ot the National 
Safety Council of Australia, 
on the part of motorists leads to 
more accidents than any other cause. 
" I'he modem capacity for quidk 
acceleration and powerful braking 
is as much a danger, if misused, 
as it is an aid to safety %vhcn 
skilfully used 

Wc could discuss road habits at great 
length if we were to deal fully with the 
many factors that contribute to safe 
driving, such as knowlorlge of rules of the 
road, iiand signals, changing direction, 
and the danger of overtaking on bends 
or hills, cutting in, and so on, and debate 
the necessity of the i^edestrian crossing 
oqly at intersections and to realise that 
under certain conditions he is invisible 
on a road at night, etc. and stress that 
under the law the cyclist is always in 
enlarge of a * vehicle.’ However, such 
observations would only serve to 
emphasise that to think liefore you act 
is the basis for accident prevention. 
Wc must never forg<U. this if wc arc to 
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1BE COOK— ms WORK ANR WELFARE 

This, il^ third article in tl^e series on Canteens, discusses not only the duties 
the cook, blit also the responsibilities qf the employer in relation to his 
^cook*s welfare. — Ed. 


riiMinliiniii : Since he is engagetl in 
the IjancJling of foo<l. the co<.>k's jw- 
sonal cleanliness must bt* of the higliest 
standard.* He .should l>e rt^iitired to 
liave a bath at Ica^t once a day. His 
hands should be scrupulousU- dean, and 
his finger nails should he scruhlied after 
visits to the latrine and befon^ meals. 
He should Jiave his hatr croppe<l shc»rt. 
and kept clean *iul well brushed. Dirty 
and deca\dng teeth. Iiarlwur germs and 
give rise to a variety of digestive troubles. 
The cook ^lould, therefore, he encouraged 
to observe the principh^s yf denial 
hygiene. 

CloUiet : l lie cook should bo pro- 
vided with at least three sets of washable 
overalls. ThAo should alway's be worn 
at work, and changed as soon as the job 
is finished. These overalls, as well as 
all underclotliing. should be spotlessly 
clean. Dirty clcthcs. oily with .sweat 
and grease, are apt to contaminate food. 
No clothing, whether personal or spare, 
should be allowed to hang or lie in the 
kitchen. * 

Dabt I A servant in debt is Seldom 
efficient. It would be wise on the 
employer’s piart, therefore, to wtTrk*out 
some scheme to keep his cook out of <leht. 
The latter may be made to put a .small 
amount in a saving.s account cver>'^ 
month, the employer contributing a like 
amount by way of encouragement. This 
.^Witl stimulate thrift, and help in keeping 
the cook from the professional money- 
lender. 

FisM : On this subject, a well-known 
social worker recently pointed out that 
" employers have no legal right to fine 
their servants. And as for making a 
servant pay out of his meagre wages for 
every cup or sauc.er he happens to break, 
1 feel we have no moral right to do that 
either. Accidents will happen, and we 
employers can afford to pay for thefh so 

much more easily than the servant can.'* 

• 

Hsyia» Pmessl : O>oks must be tauglit 
to place a handkerchief in front of 
the mouth ajUf nose when coughing or 
sn^ezing^ in* order to prevent the 
spread of infection. Tlie objectionable 
lAbit of spitting must also be stri^ly 
pn^lilted. The germs of the diseases 


which live in the no.se. throat, and air 
passages are spread in droplets of saliva 
^ whicii are sprayed out during coughing, 
sneezing, spitting, or even talking. The 
germ laden droplets float about in tlio air 
and are apt to itife<.'t food as well as 
cooking utensils. Thi.s riui.st l>e especially 
guarded against in the case of ’carriers* 
of dysentery, typhoid, and other serious 
diseases. 

HmIiIi : ;\ medical examination should 

l»e carried out lief ore a cook i.H e\yi- 
ployed so as to enable the employer to 
know iliat he is meiiically fit t<» work as a 
ctxik. .\ cfKjk mu.st obviously la* 

medically fit as his efficiency depends 
largely on this. No one should be 

employed in any capacity in the kitchen 
who has sutfere<i from dyaenterv, typhoid 
or para typhoid fever. Siiuii.irly, no 

]»erHon sutlering from tiditfrcuh)' ^ or V.D. 
should bcfccm ployed. Any person who has 
suffered from typhoid or para-typhoid 
fever should be risjuired to undergo a 
laboratory examination to make sure that 
he is not a carrier. 

• Cooks must on no account 

Ik? allowed to coptinuc at their work if 
suffering from diarrhoea or other iUiH*ss. 
Th^ best plan is to shift an ailing servant 
> to a suitable hospital or to liis relatives 
until he is fit meflically to rejjort for work. 

A person under t real men t {e.Hjmcially if 
he i.s afflicted with venereal disease) i.H a 
menace if he is allowed to han<lle food. 

Lwnani Young ix^rsons undergoing 
trainiiyi; in the erxiking profession 
should l>e carefully instructed in the 
fftndamentak* of hygiene. Oliservance 
of the fK>iiits listed in this article should be 
insisted upon Without exception at all 
times. The cook plays an important 
part in the maintenance of the health 
of the people he serves. • 

* Ltavs; There is no l^islatton lit 
this matter in India. Savants are^ 
often required tc; work 6>r long hours 
every day and all cound the year. If 
they do ask for occasional leave, they are 
often asked to provide the wages of the 
*' budli.** This does not make for 
efficiency nor does it foster cordial 
relations between the scftvant and X^ia 
employer. A few hours of! %very week; 
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and a week's leave every year, would scci^ 
to be the minimum we should alAw oar 
servants. 

Leave, Employer's) When the em- 
ployer goes on long leave or furlough, 
the general practice is to tlispenso with 
the servants for the time being. In such 
circunistances. it would st^em wi%er to 
recommend these servants to friemls 
needing a.ssistanco. or to pay them half 
salary during the period of the employer's 
leave and relieve them of all work. 

Minors ) The employment <jf minors as 
domestic servr^nis should be discourag- 
ed. If children under twelve are einpU»y- 
ed in this capacity,. the employer slunild, 
on humanilarian grounds, sec to it that 
the hours of thc*se minors do not ex(’t‘e<l a 
reasonable limit. Moreover, “ we mu^t 
see that their work is not strenuous and 
that tlicy are given ample opi>ortunily 
for rest and for play. . . lor Ihtise are the 
elementary rights of chililhood in aildition 
to its wages.*' 

Quartori : Most buildings, including 
new ones, are grossly lacking in tlie 
matter cf housing for MTvanls. A single 
room is sometimes j>rovided fftr several 
servants and their families. The respein • 
stbility of tlie employef in this connection 
is to do his best “ to guarantee his 
servants decent housing am! normal 
family life- to Imth of which any rational 
being is euiitlecl." • 

Remw ) Servants should be allocved 
at least two liours’ recess every <lay. 
During this period they slum Id not be 
called upon to do any sort work. This 
recommendation is rnmle jtot only because 
it is humane, but also because no servant 
can be expcctwl to wor*k etillrionlly from 
5 in the morning until 1 1 or i i at night. 

Recordt, Hmllb : A record should bv 
kept of staff employed in fixe handliifg 
of hx)d. This should include the dales 
«>f carrier tests, inoculations, vaccina* 
lions, and other facts relating to Die 
cook's medical history. 

% 

Wo^: It is diHicalt to. be dogmatic 
this matter because of thcT variety 01 
practices pre\‘ ailing in tho payment of 
cook's wages.* Some are paid in cash; 
others lM>th in castt and in kind. Tlie 
general principle, how'evvr, should be to 
ensure that the compensation is fair in 
ration to the work done and that it 
represents an adequate living wage. 


Dependability is Important ^ 

The “ No. I " Quality ! A man 
may be highly intelligent, possessed 
of all the well-known talents, ai)d 
yet, if he (:an*t be depended upon, 
what good is he ? In agency work, 
as well as in other lines, I believe 
that most sales managers will tell 
you that they have far more hope 
of developing a man who is depend- 
able than the brilliant fellow who 
can not be depended upon. 

In our own agency, in the past, we 
have had bright men .who have failed 
utterly because they did not have the 
balance* wheel dependability. They 
would be line salesmen, atir.Jttivc per- 
.soiially. and look like sure winners : hut 
it would develop that they could not be 
depended upon. 1‘hey would be late to 
meetings, late for appointments. Tliey 
would plan their work for i day or two, 
and then neglect it for the next two or 
three days. J hey* might get six inter- 
views one day, and then run along for 
two or three days without any. 

1 don't believe there is anything 
that will make a person lose faith in 
amitlicr as quickly as few' broken 
promises, and a few broken appointments. 
1 bclu‘ve you will agree that certain of 
your accpiaintances have seriously injured 
thefns^ves in your gocxl opinion, in this 
way. In our business especially, 
tlepcudabiUty is paramount, because 
ours IS roally a serious business 
where we give advice to people which 
has far reaching efTects. If people can’t 
dcjK'nd upon us to do what we say 
we will do, all of our smartness is to no 
iWixil.-- Hugh S. Bell’s Weekly Bulletin. 
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TK€ new IS-saater omnibui, specially 
* birilt In Bombay at the assembly 
plant of General Motors India Llmltea, 
answers the Insistent demand of 
operators for a piassenger vehicle made 
to meet India's transport needs. 

This rugged body can be adapted for 
practicaify all types of chassis Including ^ 
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passengers* comfort at)d safety, the 
Interior Is finished In durable cream 
paint. 
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CHOOSING A CAREER 


MARCH 19M 


npHE authorities in charge of 
demobilization liave done well to 
prepare advance schemes for the 
rehabilitation of members of the 
services and those t'ngaged in war 
work. Unlike the chaos that fol- 
lowed the ertd of the last war, 
there will be no rudderless craft 
moving vmlessly about, seeking any 
port nearest at hand. This time, 
every effort is being made not 
only to ensure careers for all tho.se 
who .are disbanded, but also to 
ensure that each man and woman 
enters the career •most suited to 
his or her individual abilities, 
.temperament and qualifications. 

With a view to making the 
maximum ly*-.* of manpowtr, efforts , 
were made during the W'orld War I 
to evaluate men and to-place them 
in positions according to • their 
apti.tudes. Tremendous strides have 
been made in this field of vocational 
guidance .since that time, And World 
War If served as a powerful 
impetus to the selection and 
placement of men and women accord- 
ing to their abilities, aptitudes and 
temperaments. Let •us hope we shalN 
not forget in Peace what ^ we have 
learnt in War. 

Post-war schemes especially in 
industry will be futile if the subject 
of "Choosing a Career” is left to 
hajrtiazard methods which at present 
exist in this country. India needs 
a thorough overhauling of her 
• educational ^tem. But this will 
remit in lif^le benefit to industrial 
India, unless vocational guidance 
it.aoeq^ed as a responsibility of 
*tiM aji&orities and incorpofat^^ 


, the scheduled work of the staff 
with a qualified psychologist in 
charge. 

When this is done, the work is only 
half finished. N'ocational guidance 
may play an important part in 
ensuring happine.ss in one's work and 
remuneration in proportion to ona's 
abilities ; but nmch of the work of 
the educational vocational adviser 
will be wasted if vocational selectioa 
is not undertaken by business, trade 
and industrial organisations. Voca- 
tional guidance in educafiotiai mstitu-* 
tions must have its count tt part in 
the otficu, workshop, and facrory. 

In England, ipuch headway has 
been made by the National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology, London. 
Tests t r measuring general intel- 
ligence, aptitudes and .special abilities 
have been formed, standardised and 
validated. In India, the Depart- 
ment of Psychology of the Calcutta 
University have been working on 
similar lines ; * but unless industry 
gives more than a helping hand, 
such experiments will not bear fruit 
of any value. 

The use bf standardised tests ui 
vocational selection is extensive in 
foreign countries ; and if India is 
to take her place* wit|i other 
industrial nations she must learn 
to keep step with them. It iS' 
important that all Universities in 
India should pay lull attention 
to industrial psychology in its 
application to business, trade and 
industry, and that industry should 
co-operate with the universities and 
«v«n tobmdiM such enterpfise. 
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PERSONNEL MANACEMENT IN INDIAN INDUSTRY 


An official Government publication 
states that it is intended to 
send several hundred Indians abroa^d 
during 1946-1947 as part of the 
programme for India's post-war 
industrialisation. It is also intended 
that a proportion of these students 
should receive training in other 
than the purely technical profes- 
sions, This is a step in the right 
direction, forwe need not f)nly qualifi- 
ed technicians but experts in other 
fields of industrial activity as well. 

To give only one illustration in 
this article : it is widely admitted 
today that the management of men 
is a highly specialized function 
under modern industrial conditions. 
Yet it is a fact that we have no 
men^si>ecially qualified to handle the 
complex labour problems which are 
an int(jgral part of large-scale indus- 
trial organisation. This a*spect of 
modern industry Jias received in 
recent years increasing (*mphasis 
both in England and the Ihiitod 
States of America. ('o\irsi‘S in 
Personnel Managcmtmt are arranged 
with the ripproval and assist^oe 
of Government agencies, as well as 
by private institutions working on 
their own initiative. A syllabus 
of one such ('oiirse which we have 
just received illustrates the wide 
si'ope of subjects required be 
co^e^cd by would-be Personnel 
Managers. This excludes, of course, 
the 'apprenticeship* required to bo put 
in by candidates for this profession. 

'File Course, we have just referred 
to is tlivTded into two parts. Part I 

devoted exclusively to psychology? 
both in its tluuiretical and practical 
aspects. Besides, a study of the 
principles of psychology, candidates 
are given several lectures on the 
growing importance of thi^ science 
as applied to industrial life : the 
• selection t)f staff, the adjustment of 


aptitudes to occupations, the train- 
ing and up-grading of employees, 
the handling of grievances, problems 
of morale and interest, and so on. 

Part II of the Course begins wdth 
a historical survey of the devfilop- 
ment of industry and industrial 
relations during tht past 100 years. 
This covers also the growth of trade 
unions, the attitude of the State to 
changing industrial conditions, and 
the growth of industrial manage- 
ment as a specialized profession. 
Further lectures deal with the prin- 
ciples and procedures of rolk*ctive 
Bargainiifg and the machinery used 
for this puipose in different indus- 
tries : th(‘ formation ^nd w'orking 
of Works Councils, Joint Production 
Committees and .other bodies set up 
to ensure not only economical pro- 
duction but also harmonious labour 
relations. Then are discussed the 
principles of w'agc determination ; the 
structure of w^age-rates, whether 
thesemre fixed on a time basis or on 
payment by results. The final lec- 
turt‘S ’deal w’ith the future of indus- 
trial relations, and the course closes 
with a Bj'ains Trust. 

TTiis Course is typical of innumer- 
able courses on the subject run most 
successfully both in the U.K. and in 
the U.S.A. The lectures are held 
generally in the^evenings, after work 
hours, and usually not oftener than 
two or three times in a w^eek. 

Our point in discussing this subject 
at all is to suggest that it is high time 
we started similar courses of instruc- 
tion here. As a first step, in this 
direction, it is up to industrialists 
in this countfy, especially those 
employing a large w'orking force, tOi 
send suitable young 'll^n either to 
England, or to America for. expert 
training in the vital field of Per- 
sohnel Management. 
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SO YOU’RE GOING .TO ENGLAND? 

Hundreds of ca^ididates are being sent to the United Kingdom both by 
Government and private organisations for specialized training. It has been 
revealed lhat a high percentage of these sfude^its suffer avoidable disappointments 
and hardships due to their ignorance of conditions prevailing in F.nglami at 
present. It is in order to help such situlents who are about to embark for the 
United Kingdom that the following notes have bcAi especially prepared. -Enr roK. 


I T is / true that the • War has 
ended, but flot the shortajijes 
, which inevitably continue 
through the immediate post-war 
period at least. It is quite under- 
standable thiU. untH tlie nations 
revert to normal pt^ace-time pro- 
duction, ^ commodities should be 
scarce. Siiice you are going to 
England, you should know what to 
expect. To be quite frank about it, 
you are in f4)r a very austere time. 
You will have to do with much less 
than you have beeq accustomed to, 
and it is wise to face this fact at the 
outset. You have one consolation : 
you will be in good company, for a 
whole nation will be sharing your 
trials and ▼exations. 

• 

Accommodation: To start with, 
accommodation is very difficult, to 
find. There has been little building 
activity during the last 6 years, 
w’hile hundreds of thousands of build- 
ings have been destroyed or ren- 
dered uninhabitable during the War. 
You would be well advised, therefore, 
to ask your friends in England to 
look out for accohimodation for 
you well in advance, and^ to make 
at least temporary arrangeroenta. 
Ho te l s are unable ta accommodate 
you for more than 4 or 5 days, and 
then only after considerable notice 
has been given. • 

If you are fortunate enough to get 
accommodation in a home, you will 
‘ enjoy a cert^ amount of home life, 
more especiffly if you give a hand 
(as. everyone does) in the domestic 
side of the house— by making your 


’own bed, cleaning your own shoes, 
helping with the washing and drying 
up, and assisting with llie shopping. 

It is advisable to socuiy accommo- 
dation near the centre of your activi- 
ties, as this will save you travelling 
time and allow you to take advan- 
tage of the very excellent lecture 
services that arc available in tlu! 
largiT towns. 

Arrival: Upon arrival at your 
destination, you will have to rej)ort 
to yo\ir local Food Office ; npon.pre- 
sonting your pas.sport tln ie, the 
officials wall prt‘sent you »^'th an 
Identit^V Fard and a Ration Rook 
containing a certain mimber of food, 
clothing, and p(‘rsonal points. If 
j^oii ar‘ going to stay in England for 
more ti in 6 months, and if you can 
make a case for’ it, you may be able 
to ^et extra clothing coiipons on 
applying to the Roard of Trad(‘. In 
Eondon, this is in Victoria Street, 
S.W.i. 

Clothing: Every civilian in 
Britain is allowed 24 clothing cou- 
pons for 8 months. This is insuffi- 
cfcnt, as you will have to exchange 
9 for a pair of sho^, i for a hand- 
kerchief, 7 for a shirt and a couple 
of collars', and 26 for a suit. 

With this in mind, let me empha- 
size that you should bring all thp. 
clothing you will want for the period 
of your stay. In^regafd to quan- 
tity, take the following into account; 

(i) Half the year is cold. This 
means that you will need warm 
clothing and heavy warm underwear 
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JO consecutive years it ha% been true that 
**niore people the world over ride on Goodyear 
tyres flian on any other make/* . • 

That's because these great tyres deliver maximum 
value wherever they serve. On farms ami highways* 
iii«road»building and construction work* Goodyear 
tyres prove themselves the sturdiest* longest-lasting* 
niost efficient ever built’^with extra mileage* full 
safety* and greatest operating economy. 

It is this matchless performance that has earned for 
Goodyear tyres their unparalleled preference — made 
them the world's first choice for 30 straight years I 
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(vests and long under-pants), long 
sofks or stockings, and a warm 
overcoat. A waterproof and an 
umbrella arc most necessary as it 
rains a lot. 

(2) Laundry is expensive, and 
the time taken to deliver a wash 
(if you can find anyone to do it) 
may be several weeks. This means 
that you should have a sufficient 
number of each ai*ticle to carry you 
over from one wash to another. 

(3) ('lothing (especially items 
like shirts and collars) can with 
advantage be*of a colour (such as 
brown) that does not show dirt 
easily. A white shirt gets dirty in 
a da}'. 

You would be well advised to 
learn to wash clothes, especially 
woollen unuerwear, for you will 
probably have to do this yourself. 

Confectionery and Sweets: 

Those are rationed at the rate of J 
lb. per four- weekly period. Special 
coupons known as personal points 
are includecf in your ration book for 
this purpose. Points not usThI in 
one period cannot be carried forward 
to the next period. 

Food : You will have to hand 
your ration book (excluding Sweet 
Point.'* and Clothing ct)upons) to th<‘ 
proprietor of the place you arc 
staying at. He will draw on them 
as they become due. 

Knowing how' short food is it 
would be wise to arrange for your 
people to send you a monthly food 
parcel. The authorities allow a 
5-lb. food parcel to one address per 
month. Tea, margarine, and cheese 
will be found to be most acceptable. 

Certain foods are* rationed on the 
weight system while others are 
rationed on the points system. Each 
individual ft entitled to the following 
weekly ration : 


Hacon - -3 ozs. 

Fats — 8 07 .S. •comprising 2 ozs. lard 
• and the remainder pn>p«>r- 
tionatoly butter and mar- 
garine . 

Eggs '—1 shell i( a vail aide. Dried egg 

• rtiay also be bought at the 

rate of t packet (cquivjilent to 
12 eggs) per ration book per 

. month. 

Meat *T/id. worth. 

Sugar -8 ounces. 

Tea — -2 ozs. one wet‘k, 3 ozs. the 

next. 

Milk — 2 pis. a week (lk|uid) ; 1 tin of 
tlried milk (etpiiv'alcnt. to g 
pints) is allowc^l per ration 
book per month. 

Cheese — 3 ounces. ' 

Soap — 12 ozs. one. month, 9 ozs. the 
next. ^ 

J am — 1 lb. of preserve per month per 
ration book. 

These figures may not convoy 
their full meaning to you ; so weigh 
or measure them out and lay them 
out on a tray so as to correctly; un- 
derstand wffiat basic ^ ou will 

have to live on for a week. • 

Many other foods an* rationed on 
the pennts sy.slem. They vary 
according to the suj)plies of the 
partici*' ir food in the country ; for 
examph*, at the- lime of writing, the 
number of points re<juiicd for some 
foods arc as follows : 

z\ points fora i ll>. tin of ox tongue; 

10 ,, a lb. rtf Mirranls ; 

If) ,, ,, lb. of clioi.oJalo bis- 

i nits ; 

ij ,, ,, an 8-0/.. tin of salmon 

• (W‘ I grade) 

8 ,, ,, a lb. of stoiio<I raisins ; 

.j ,,, a lb. of sloiiod dates; 

4 a Ib. of ordinary bis- 

iTnits ; 

2 ,, a packet of oats (porridge) 

and • 

I point ,, a lb. of split jitas. 

In youi ration book you are allowed 
5 points per week ; tins will show 
you how little you can get. 

The following foods are not rationed : 

}3rcad, cakes, and flour (cakes are 
difficult to obtain, and one has 
frequently to queqp for bread). 
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I Fish, game, and poultry (for tisli you 

• , will have to queue ; while game and 
poultry arc very expensive and 
almost unobtainable). 

Fruit (uiioblainablf). 

Vegetables (green) are also iin rat idl- 
ed exiej>l 111 tins. The.re is little 
variety in lias respect also. 

Friendships will find thnt 
the peoj^lr are iiirliiicd to bt* r(‘sorv- 
ed. It is 11]) 1<> •v’oii to break tlu‘ 
ire, starting: witli peojile of your own 
sex. There are many ])o.ssibilities 
in this direction ; the a 

Cycling or Hilling Chib in the .sum- 
mer, Students’ Associations, and so 
on. People arc; usually most help- 
ful in din'cting you towards 3'our 
destination. A smile and* a plea- 
'^ant manner go a long way. 

Miicellanetfus : Von will find it 
advisable to bring a c.oiiph? of warm 
blankets with you <is th(‘se arc in 
short supply. 

Thick-soled footurar is m^ct'ssarv, 
especially for the winter months. 

As servicfii's arc scarce, bring a 
double sui)|)ly ('f liandken'hicfs : 
one .set for usi* as handkerchiefs ;ind 
the otlier in u.se in place of ,serv*ieUes 
when you have your meals out. 

As soap is rationed, bring some 
toilet and washing soap Vitli you. 
Pack it in the toes of your spare shoes. 

Since tobacco is in short .supply, 
you should bring in as much as tlie 
Customs will allow. 'Fwo hundred 
cigarettes are allowed free, and 
another 200 may be brought in if 
you declare them to the Customs. 
Matches are also scarce, but the 
utility lighters are serviceable. 

Towels are scarce too ; it is advis- 
able, therefon\ to include a couple 
of each variety in your kit. You 
,will find them especially useful when 
you travel for’ t)nly a few hotels 
supply ^ap* and towels. 

Jtettattrantt: Food in restau-* 
* rants , k unrationed so far as th%ir 


clients are concerned. * You need to 
gtH there early in order to get the 
best dishes: 12.30 for lunch is not 
too early. You will have to queue 
fiif ])oj)ular restaurants or book a 
table 3 or 4 days ahead. 

It is extremely important to be 
civil to the staff. One restaurant in 
London puts it this way : “Notice — 
Please l)e kind to our waiters. We 
can get plenty of ciistonu'rs.” 

As sugar is in short ^npply, you 
juay or may not be wrved with a 
portion of sugar (one or two lumps). 
If this worries 3*011, take a small 
canister of sugar as this is bettor 
than saccharine. 

The maximum price for a in(\'il has 
bel li fixed at 5 sli. per head, but th« 
SO' calk'd j)osh ri'staurants add other 
charges* i/6d. for cover, so much for 
cabari't, and so on. 

Crockery is vi'iy shftrt and even 
in good* restaurants you will be 
SOI vi il with chipi)e(l or cracked cups. 
If you icLve to use one of thi*se, it 
vvriukl L a wis(‘ precaution to avoid 
llie dam iged eilges. 

Alcoliolic dr inks arii very expen- 
sive? Ikir is the e.heapest. 

Shoppings ^ oil will find it an 
advantagi^ to n‘strict your shojiping 
to one shop a#» far as possible?, for 
they will gel to know you and may 
include ytni on their quota in due 
coursi^. This applies to most con- 
sipnablc coiuinodities. 

Travelling: Vehicles (especially 
the* suburjian trains to (:itie.s and on 
the main lines on ^Jondays and 
Fridays) are crowded. If* you are 
, Aiaking a journey extending over 
several hours, it is worth taking an 
enamel mug and q few* sandwiches 
with you. lAit your luggage down 
to essentials ; two small suitcases 
which you can carry are better than 
a trunk which will require the help 
of a porter -'if you can find one t 
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TRAINING. WITfflN INDUSTRY 


A brief rd^umi of a recent Conference convened by the Institute of 

Labour Management, 


HPRAINING Within Industry is not 
a schenif to teach supervisors how 
to do their job but to teacli tlunn how 
to instruct on their job. It is designed 
to bring out tlie skill and knowledge 
of the supervisor. It involves no 
new principles but is merely a 
method o^ applying principles a 
method of approach to the worker. 

The (pialities required by a super- 
visor or leade r are : (r) knowledge 
of the job and its requirements ; (2) 
knowledge of his responsibilities ; 
(3) skill in improving methods ; (4) 
!skill in instruction ; and (5) skill 
in handling or leading people. 

The method of training discussed 
here has been found an excellent 
mentai stimulus, helpful even in the 
solution of personal j)roblems, for 
it aids the devel<,)pment of latent 
talent. 

The purp(jsc of training Within 
Industry is to develop job instruc- 
tion, and the aim (if job instruction 
is to get a job done correctly, (juickly, 
and conscientiously. 

There are three ways of instruct- 
ing : First, by tellingf This meth(»d 
is not of luuoii use by itself. Second, 
by demonstration. This method 
also has its limitations. People may 
copy motions but fail tg nnderstafid 
why the motions are necessary. 
Third, by the learner ^iractising. 
Again of limited value by itself, and 
likely to-devolop wrong habits iu the 
learner if he is merely left to find • 
out for himself." Training Within 

Industry combines all three methods. 

• 

Job instruction must l>c carried * 
out to a carefully prepared pattern. 
First of all, prej^are the learner by 
putting hin> at his ease. State the 
•job very tlearly and get him interest- 


ed in it. Place him in the correct 
I>osition for observing every detail 
of the dc^monstration. 

Tlie next step consists in pit?sent- 
ing the operation stage by stage, 
lieing careful to give the learner no 
inort‘ than he can master at one time. 
Instruct carefully and patiently, 
.str(‘ssing each key-point. 

The third stage is this : let the 
learner try the job, and correct his 
mistakes as he proceeds. •Wlien he 
has got the hang of it, let him do it 
again, but this time explain to him 
what he is doing as he goes along, 
stressing the key-points throughout. 

When the learner has performed 
the operation sutcessfully, put him on 
his own. J 5 ut check his work ; keep in 
touch witli him ; encourage questions. 

If th(' job isn’t done properly 
after following this px^cedure, the 
instructor is to blame. 

Instruction groups should be small 
(usually about 10 supervisors) so that 
they can be handled in an atmos- 
phere free from strain and formality. 

After learning the basic method 
described above, two or three in- 
structors are asked to bring their 
own small jobs, on which they wish 
to instruct, together with their 
ideas of the ' pattern ’ for presenting 
it. It is, usually found that the pro- 
cedure they have evolved is too long 
because, naturally, they have not 
enough experience to set out a simple 
and uncomplicated pattern. They 
have then to be taught or led (for 
an instructor need not necessarily 
have a profound knowledge of the 
job) to break down the job step*' 
by step, a * step ' b^ng defined 
as something which logically 
advances the work. Having do.ne 

{CoHiinued on page ' ^ 
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ELECTRICITY —carrier of 

light and power, devourer of time 
and space, bearer of human speech 
over land and sea, greatest 
servant of man.” 

Charles W. Eliot, * 

‘ (Late Presidint of Harvard University.) 


FERRANTI 


a name that has been associated with 
the triumphs of electricity during the 
past fixty years. 
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THE EFFICIENT COOK-HOUSE 

In last month's issue of this magazine U'c discussed the cook in relation 
to the canteen. The present article deals u ith the cook-house itself - its layout, 
cleanliness, equipment and other related st^bjects. 


Air and Light: Good light is 
essential to good work. Since 
natural light is best, the cook-house 
should, be provided with adequate 
windows w'hich silioiild be kept clean 
and open. The walls should also 
be kept clean and white so as to 
reflect the inaxiinuni amount of 
light. A sejiarate electric light 
should be provided at each site of 
work. ^ 

As regards the ventilat<*rs and 
windows, they should be kept clean 
of cobwebs and clust. Also, they 
should be fty-proof and constructed 
to open outwards. A box-frarne- 
work outside the windows will enable 
them to be opimed whenever requir- 
ed. On the outside of this frame- • 
work, expanded metal or gauze 
should be fixed to keep out rodents 
and other ^csts. 

Clothing: The staff shcuild be 
supplied with at lea.st thref'^sejs of 
white clothing. The.se should always 
be worn at work. They should be 
kept .scrupulously clean a*id changed 
when dirty. Xo chithing, whether 
personal or spare, .should be allowed 
to hang or lie about the kitchen. 

The staff should aLso be provided 
with a room and necessary fitments 
to enable them to undrjpss, bathe 
and dress. A locker should be given 
to each domestic servant for storing* 
his or her personal clothes and 
passessions. 

Cloths: A sufficient numlifer of 
cleaning cloths of absorbent material 
should be provided for washing and 
drying, cooking and eating utensils. 
Separate cloths of a different design 
sbjauld be kept for the handling of 
hot or sooty vessels? After the Jast 


meal of each day, these cloths should 
be honied in soda water. Alter- 
natively, they .should be collected 
at the end of the day and sent to the 
' dhobie The drying of these 

cloths or other clothing should not 
be ]>ermittecl in the cook-house as it 
increases humidity and* makes the 
room .stuffy. 

Coal: (oal shovild be kept in a 
separate store outside the kitchen. 
The coal boxes themselves should be 
covered. Only tlu* (‘oal actually 
reriuired for the day’s cooking shotild 
b(‘ k(‘pt in the kitchen, and that t<w 
it should be kept in a c.losiv) scuttle, 
('oal .should not be broken uo iit the 
kitchen as the food i» likely to be 
contaminated by th(‘ ensuing coal- 
dust. 

Cockroaches: rhis pest lives 
on filt^’ and, like the fly, contami- 
nates f.Mid. It hides nrider furni- 
ture, in nook.s und corners, and in 
the»gr(*a.se traj>. Infestation must 
be pn»vented ; the cook-liouse should 
be kept scrupulously cl(*aii ; and a 
continual campaign must be carried 
on against tm* cockroach if food 
contamination is to be .ivoid(?d. 
I*aint[ng the inside of cupboards with 
aluminium j)aint is useful in keeping 
cockroaches away. 

Cupboardr: The most conve- 
nient ami economical design for 
cupboards is to have them fitted 
jnto recesses in the w'alls * In any 
case, they .should hAve backs, sloping 
roofs and sliding glass dc^prs. Finally, 
they should have adjustable shelves, 
while the base should be at least 6" 
off the floor for purposes of sweeping. 

Doors: The kitchen doors should 
be rendered fly-proof an<^ arranged^ 
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to open outwards. They should be 
* 6 tied with springs so that they close 
automatically. A catch fitted on the 
inside of the doors will prevent 
unauthorised persons from entering 
the kitchen. 

Draining Boards: These should 
be removeable and two or three 
inches away from the wall. This 
will enable them to be scrubbed 
frequently. 

Equipment: The cook-house 
sinks, tables, chopping-blocks, cut- 
ting-up boards, pastry slabs, mincing 
machines, knives, forks, spoons, and 
all otljer equipment and utensils 
should be kept scrupulously clean. 
Food and water ma\’ become infect- 
ed if either equipment or utensils are 
unclean. ^Indeed, eating and drink- 
ing utensils should be sterilised to 
prevent disease. 

All equipment and utensils, when 
not in use, should be kept in the 
places allocated for them, and they 
should be available for inspection at 
all times.* Any defect in the cooking 
apparatus should at once be*brought 
to the notice of the person ip charge 
so that it cai* be repaired wfthout 
delay. 

Flies: This pest parries excre- 

mental, intestinal, and worm diseases. 
It breeds in excreta, manure, and 
refuse. It thrives on most kinds of 
food, .such as bread, cheese, jam, 
milk, and sugar. Germs are carried 
by the fly on its feet and in its crop ; 
some germs also pass unaltered 
from a fly^s intestines within certain 
time limits. When a fly feeds, it 
drops its faeces frequently, it regur- 
gitates food from its crop, and also* 
walls over the food, thus containinat- * 
ing the latter in three ways. It is 
vital, therefore, to prevent flies from* 
breeding by destroying their eggs and 
maggots. Swatting, tanglefoot traps, 
^ois 6 n, and spraying are all useful 
‘in 4 estroying the fly. • 


Floors X The kitdhen floors should 
%be icrubbed daily with hot w'ater 
containing soda, a soap and creosote 
solution, or phenyl. Tiles .should be 
•scrubbed with monkey soap. Special 
attention should be given to nooks 
and corners, and recesses behind 
fuiliiture- 

Food Safes: These should be 
made of seasoned wood and they 
should be well jointed. Wire gauze 
covering will prevent contamination. 
Food should be placed in these safes 
in such a way as not to touch the 
sides ; otherwise, flies crawling on 
the outside will contaminate the 
food. Till? fitments hooks, shefves, 
etc. -should be arranged so that 
they can be removed easily ^for 
cleaning. I'ood safes should be 
scrubbed daily. 

Grease Trap: The e'case trap 
should b(‘ examined periodically and 
the grease melted with scalding 
W'ater, as otherwise it will form an 
ideal breeding ground for cock- 
roa» bes. 

Hygiene: A basin, running cold 
and hot water, soap, a nail brush, 
afid clean tt)v\xis should be provided 
, in each cook-house. The staff em- 
ployed in the handling of food should 
keep their nails trimmed, and they 
should wasli their hands before 
handling food and after each visit 
to the toilet. 

• Insects, etc.: Since food attracts 
beetles, c*ockroachcs, flies, mice, rats 
and t)ther pe«?ts, a cf)nstant war juust 
be waged to prevent them from 

• entering all rooms re.seryed for the 
cooking, handling, and storage of 
food. 

The essentials are absolute clean- 
liness, covering *of all food with all 
approved covers, disposal of all 
p)eelings and waste by burning, 
filling up of cracks and crevices, and 
the efficient mlainten^^ice of .the 
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building and compound, the inculca- 
Ition of hygienic practices in the 
inmates and staff, and the immediate 
application of control measures on 
the appearance of a single insect or 
rodent. In case of an epidemic, a 
most careful watch should be kept 
and control measures immediately 
introduced irrespective of whether 

insects are seen or not. 

• 

Pelt: Most households have pets. 
These sliould be kept away from the 
dining room and kitcheij. The 
inmates should wash their hands 
before each meal so as to avoid 
contamination of food through pre- 
vious contact with pets. Dogs 
convey certain intestinaJ parasites, 
while parrots are supposed to infect 
men with a peculiar di.sease — Psci- 
tacosis. 

Refute Bint Bins with tightly 
fitting lids should be placed inside 
the kitchen for food scraps, peelings 
and other refuse which attracts lioth 
animals and insects. A very much 
better practice, however, is to have 
a refuse boiler in which ail refuse 
can be burnt. This method has the 
additional value of providing the 
kitchen with hot water. 

Scrubbing: All wpoden equip- 
ment and furniture should be scnib- 
bed after use — chopping blocks, curry 
stones, draining boards, pastry 
boards, shelves, tables, and so on. 
Wood should be scrubbed with soap 
and water, and bath brick with 
plenty of ” elbow grease*”. 

Shelves : These should be of the 
removeable type. They should be 
kept plain and unpainted. If they 
are covered with paper, they wiir 
not show off dirt. Finally, they 
should be wiped *daily with a wet 
cloth and grubbed weekly. * 

Sinks: The best position for a 
sink is a couple of inches away from 
• the wall. This will enable it be 


kept ejean on«ll sides — top, bottom^ 
^ron#, and sides. 

Surroundings: The compound, 
if any, should be kept scrupulously 
iclcan particularly of refuse. Drains 
should be systematically attended to, 
SO as to keep them disinfected and in 
godd condition. This is important 
in order to prevent seepage into the 
surrounding earth. 

Flower and grass pots should be 
e ncouraged, not only from the aes- 
thetic v4ew-point, but because they 
attract birds, the enemies of insects. 
Creepers and overhanging vegeta- 
tion should not be allowed either on 
buildings or balconies, as they pro- 
vide shelter for insects and other 
pests. 

Walls : The kitchen walls should 
always be kept in good repair. They 
shouid also he kept clean and lime- . 
washed periodically. Thi v* sh6uld be 
dusted weekly. A dean, white wall 
not ortly shows up dirt but also 
reflects more light. 

Washing up: Sinks should be 
pro\ ided for the washing of utensils. 
AdtHjuale arrangements must also 
be made for washing up after n\cals. 
fie plentiful supply of almost V>oiling 
water, soap, soda, and dean dish 
cloths should be provided for the 
drying of utensils. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ 

Recipe For Mental Health 
Tor Women Workers 

^ Take a full day's work, mix 
thoroughly with interest in the job, 
and skim off pay at regular intefvals. 

Add spice-of-life in off hours. Use 
moderate quantities of play and 
physical exercise, remembering to. 
salt well with common sense. 
Simmer ; do not boil. 

Strain out worry and discontent, 
sprinkle with tolerance, and serve 
with friends at the table. Use as 
a staple in the diet.* 
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A BALANCE SHEET FOR EMPLOYEES , 


IpVEKY workman is interested in 
^ the profits made by his firm and^ 
in the distribution of those profits. 
He seldom /['ets this information. 
His firm prints a Halan('.(? Sheet. Jnit 
this is written in a financial termi- 
nology which the layman cannot 
understand. More(iver, the <ifficial 
Balance Sheet does not and cannot 
contain the exact information which 
the workman wants. 

The lark of this vital information 
is the root of much unhealthy sus- 
picion ; for most employees have an 
exaggerated idea of profits, and an 
equally distorted idea of the distri- 
bution of the.se profits. An em- 
ployees’ Balance Sheet, of the type we 
advocate liere, is liighly imjx)rtant 
in rorrt'cting this mistaken notion of 
profits and profit-sharing. Know- 
ledge promotes friendly labour rela- 
tions, just as ignorance breeds 
do\ibts, misunderstandings and 
labour unrest. 

An employees’ Balance Sheet (as 
illustrated below) should contain in 
the simplest terms, the gross incoifio 
of the firm, the expenditure of the 
firm, the net piofits available for 
distribution, and the actual distri- 
bution of this net profit amongst the 
various parties entitled to it, namely, 
the workers and the shareholders. 

A firm’s finances, analysed in this, 
way, reveal facts which,* in most 
^ases, are a revelatiorv to even the 
mosf disgruntled employee# 

The fact, is tllat workman, taken 
together, get a ver>' substantial slice * 
of the net profits, certainly far more 
than what the shareholders get.. 
The latter, it will Re admitted, are 
entitled to a fair share since they 
risk their capital in starting tl»e 
enterprise and maintaining it. It is 
equally ol^vious that they are 


entitled to get a return on their 
capital in excess of what they would 
receive either by investing their 
money in a bank or in Government 
Securities. 

To further simplify an employees' 
Balance She^et, one or more ef the 
following expedients' niay be used. 

Apart from actual figures, the net 
amount available to the workers and 
shareholders maj' be taken as loo 
per cent, and the percentage going 
to each of the two parties calculated 
therefrom. • 

Another method of presenting the 
same facts is to chart out the dis- 
tribution of profits in the form of a 
circular area or pie, the size of each 
slice varying according to the pro- 
portionate allocat^)!! of the profits. 

Charles M. Schwab, the great steel 
magnate, followed a still simpler 
method. He did not bother with 
gross income. “ Ta.xes, raw material 
costs, bad debts, light, h^at, water, 
and all hocessary running charges are 
a paid-qut item and would have to 
be paid out by labour or the govern- 
^ment if they owned the company. 

* Since neither "^mkers nor the C ompany 
f^ef any of the money, why talk about it ?’ ’ 

According to this method, there- 
fore, only the net profits available 
for distribution would be taken, and 
split up into {a) the percentage going 
to workers ; (6) the percentage going 
to shareholders : and (c) the percent- 
age left as surplus for purposes of 
expansion and other future needs. 

Each organisation should choose 
•the method it prefers in drawing up 

* the suggested employees' Balance 
Sheet. The only pre-requisite is 

-that the method finally adopted 
should indicate quite clearly to every 
worker all matjers relating to his 
firm's profits and the distlSbiition 
of t}v>.se profit.s. 
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A Report to all the Members «of oiik' Organiiation 

[An iUustralion of an Employees’ Balance Sheet 


Out Income u as made up as follows : * 

Rupees. 

Per cent. 

(i) Wo hilled our Ciislomers for the goods they pur- 
chased from us . . . . . . . . . 

•Ll.y/.Soo 


(2) •Certain of our customers unfortunately failed to 
^)ay us and so these had debts had to be deduc- 
ted from item (i ) 

IO,C)00 


(3) This left us a Nett Ket urn from our sales of 

43,86,900 


(4) In addition to the Income shown in item (i), \vc 


• 

receivwl dividends from other firms we have 
money •nvested in 

23,000 


(5) And to this we have to add income we have 
reteived from other sources, and interest and 


a 

rents amounting to 

19,300 


(6) THIS GAVK I S A TOTAL INCOME Ol' . . 

44.29.200 

TOO 

In order to rjtn our business ive incurred the follomng 



Expenses : 

(7) We had to purchase materials, power, supplies, 



transportation, etc., from many firms in 
Bombay, elsewhere in India ^d abroad 
and this amounted to . . 

20,90.400 


(8) The buildings, ths machinery, the plant, etc.. 



which were purchaswl by the shareholders are 
gradually wearing out and will have to b* 
replaced in due course and to meet this wt 
have set aside a sum of ((or depreciation) 

3 .? 4 .')oo 

9 

(This sum is calculated on the basis alloutible 
by Government for Income Tax purposes and 
in their opinion represents a fair allowance for 
wear) . 

(9) In order to carry out our activities, we had to rent 

• 


certain properties— the cost of this was 

60,500 

2 

(10) Commission, legal expenses, audit lees, and 
other establishment charges such as. printing, 
stationery, postage, telephones, etc. . . • 

. 1,39,800 


(1 x) We had to pay the Government and the Munici- 



pality taxes on account of our nett income, 
imports, licences, etc. This amounted to 

6,68,000 

15 

(12) THIS LEFT FOR ITS (THE JOB HOLDERS) 


* 

THE SHAREHOLDJERS * 

• • 

10,76,600 

*4 

(13) From this we (the employees) received in salaries 
and wageh and* other beneAts . . 

8,99,400 

20 

% 

(1 4) This left for our Shareholders — the people who- 
provided the money which has : 

{a) enabled us to go into business and 
(b) given us employment . , 

1,77,200 

• 4 




t 
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OFFICE HA^AJRDS ^ 


. Modern industry is acutely 
accident-conscious today. But 
there is a widespread tendency to 
regard safety work exclusively in 
relation to industrial occupations. 
Accidents, however, are caused in 
offices also. That is why we repro- 
duce below a lisf of office hazards 
prepared by the American Manage- 
ment Association : 

1. Pushing apd crowding at entrance 
doorways, on stairs, and on elevators. 

2. Higt^ heels catching on stairs. 

3. Fooling, running, and scuffling. 

4. Walking fast around blind corners 

of aisles. • * 

3. Walking into glass door panels. 

6. Leaving loose objects on floors, 
causing people to fall, trip, or slip. 

7. Leaving sharp objects on floors, 
chairs, and desks. 

8. Leaving desk and hie drawers, 
and safe, locker, and closet doors ^open. 

9. Lifting loads improperly or loads 

that are too heavy. * 

10. Putting objects on shelves in- 
securely, or piling them too high. 

# 

IX. Using chairs and boxes instead of 
a ladder. 

12. Tipping chairs back too far. 

13. Straining muscles and catching 
fingers when opening and closing windows. 

14. Throwing objects out of ^indow.s. 

15. Throwing burnt matches, 
cigarette and cigar butts, and broken 
glass, into waste baskets. 

16. Throwing clips or shooting them 
with rubber bands. 

17. Not covering the points of pins 
w'hen pinning papers together. 

18. Putting papers on sharp-pointed 
biU files. 

19. Carrying |^s and pencils with 
• pc^ts exposed — ^in hand or pocket ; 

• canymg,pens and pencils in the mouth. 


20. Keeping sharp objects scattered 
through desk drawers. 

21 s losing knives, scissors, and shears 
without due care. 

22. * Cutting fingers and lips on sharp 
edges of paper. 

23. Putting fingers close to electric 
fans while they are in operation. 

24. Stretching electric cords across 

aisle-s. • • 

25. Reading correspondence while 
walking. 

« e e 

TRAINING WITHIN INDUSTRY 

(Conhnufd front page 8S) 

• 

this, the key-points have to be 
decided upon, that is, the points to 
which particular attention has to 
be paid because of pthei fSictors 
dependent on them. These are the 
various step.s which must be shown 
on the “ breakdown sheet **but 
without undue elaboration. These 
are tin ri built up into a sur^ and 
dependable method for making the 
“ unit of instruction " as the job or 
component is called. 

" If one may generalise about such 
a system, it could be said tliat thf 
technique of k is methodical com- 
monsense presented (rather than 
taught) ; for the instructor does not 
pose As an expert but tries to lead 
his group in a thoroughly practical 
and informal manner. 

One of the initial and most difficult 
problems is to create the proper 
attitude of mind in all conterned in 
^ fhis method of training. But once 
this is achieved, the .scheme should 
work smo«»thly and with excellent 
results. It seems to be particularly 
suitable, however, for the training 
of apprentices or novices (such as 
up-graded labour) tackling a job for 
the first time. * 
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MINIMAX LIMITED 
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63. MORLANp ROAD. 
BYCULLA. 

BOMBAY. 


'MERCANTILE BLOC., 
LAL BAZAR STREET. 
CALCUTTA. 


lO'per eeni;. Discouitft to Members 

0 / The Safety Ammoeiation of MmMa 2 

lt*B good to bowsre of accidenti; equally 
important to make BUTe« in case an accident 
dost happen that your dependentc are secure. 

Eagle Star accident policies are particularly 
economical for members of the Association. 

For exampU : 


Rs.lQ,000 f” 
-'Rs.20,000 £ 


C 

d — i fc by ordinmry eccidwif 


doafh by eccidcnl to • poMwongwr train, ira 
or oAor lUonaod PohUh in 


HA 

or* 


FOR Rs.11/11 ANNUAL PREMIUM 
( Ra.lZf Im« 10 par cant . ) 

Eagle Star Insuranee Co., Ltd. 

( Incorporated in England with limited liability) 

Standard Bofidiiig, Honibjr Rinid, Bonibaj. 
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THE KERB DRILL* 

•NOTE TO TEACHERS AND PA'iiENTS ; Nine out of ten of the 
accidents to young children arc the sequel to a smlden dart into the road. Running 
across the road is potentially dangerous, but the root of the trouble is the failure to 
stop before crossing, and to wait until it is safe to cross. It is impossible to start 
too early in fostering the correct habit, and if is suggested that training take the 
form of this drill, which can he made almost li^e a game. 


. 1. At tlM kerlr HALT 

The <irst word of ( i)niniand is tlir all 
important one. C'Hiildren iiiiist be trained 
to stand still instinaively for a moment 
before they go into the roadway. Many 
children nowadays “ look right and left” 
aulomaticany. without checking their 
rush, and with^^ut really nutinuf^ whether 
traffic is coming. 



Now, in case some \ehicle has 
approached since you looked lo the 
nglit, coinnuirni No. 4 says . - - 

4. Qance again to Iha RIGHT 



QUICK 

iiLANCE 

RIGHT 


lla\dng now .satisfied yourself that the 
road is clear in bfith direcfions, you 
should now 


5. Walk (not r^n) quickly arroAi, kcaping a 
careful look-out at yoii croet. 


2. Eyot RIGHT 

The next word of ('ominand does not 
mean just an automatic turn of the head. 
You must tiay to n ourself “Is there 
anything coming from tlic Rght “ ? 
Only when the road to the right is seen 
to be clear, sliouhl the “ ey<f^ left '* 
movement be made. 



3. EyM LEFT 

Repeat the above, but this lime ask 
voursclf. *' Is there anything coming from 
the left ? " 




There are thn'e jdaces where this 
simple load drill beton;eh more 
M)in plicated. * 

I . When vou have lo i ross from 
behind or in front of a vehn Ic standing 
at the c*dgr* of a p.iveinent 'J‘hc far 
edge of tJie velm lo should be regarded as 
Ibe kerbaiKj the “ drill ’’ starts from there. 

1. If you cross at a refuge the drill 
becomes:-- * 

j. Af the kerb ' HALT : 2. Kyes — 

RIGHT : 3. If all clmr, to the refuge — 

tR ’ICK MARC^H : .4. At flic refuge — 

HALT. 5. Kves-LKLT: b. if all 
clear --QUICK MARCH. 

3. When you cross a* one-way street 
after stopping at the kerb, look one way 
only —right or left— according to tlic 
instruction usually painted or fixe^d on 
the road. Use the pede,strian < rossing 
if fliere is one. 

You must Im! even more^ patient and 
careful to wait until there is a good break 
in the traffic tieforr you attempt to cross. 
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ASMWIN FORCINC AHEAD! 


TAKING ITS PLACE on the industrial map op GUJARAT AND BOMBAY 

NOW AVAILABLE 

' ASHWIN’S 

REFINED GROUNDNUT OIL . WASHING BAR SOAP 

METHYLATED SPIRIT , . RECTIFIED SPIRIT 

’brandy . GIN . RUM . 


• Enquiry Solicited: 

ASH.WIN INDUSTRIIS LIMITID 

Office; Oppoiite Jubilee Baug, Post Box No. 8Z, BARODA. 

Tde. Address ; Works: Tdephone 

•« RASADA SAMLAYA, B. B. A C. I. Rl^. No. 591 
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. AN OFFICE-METHODS. PROGRAMME 

By'lVm. J. Weber, Manaf^emcnl Ene^ineer, k.I. du Pont dc Nemours & Company, 

Inc 4 , Wilmington. Del. 

\In vine^ of the importance iff the suhieet to e\eaitives. ur obtained special 
permission from the Executive Service Hulleiin tp rrprtfdnce this article. En. 1 


M any years ago the only 

records required to operate a 
• business consisted of a single 
record ledger, This ltdger was 
usually maintained by the owner of 
the business, and intTely showed the 
amount spent for •materials and 
expenses and the amount n^ceiv'c^d 
for goods sold. As a busin<‘ss grew, 
it b(*camo impossible for one man 
to keep dthe records and adequately 
supervise o]>('rati()ns. It therefore 
became necessary tn hire*a clerk to 
keep the requinnl rec'ords. and as 
record- keeping increased, additional 
people were hirc'd. The result was a 
group who coirelatitHl (lata in a con- 
cise form and submittc'd these data 
to management in the form of reports. * 
These reports, and the records n»- 
quired to correlate* the data, so(»n 
became an bssential part of an indus- 
trial organization. • 

As a tool of management (h'V<)ted 
to controlling, directing, and ( o-ordi- 
nating the activities of a business, 
the othce is an indispens^iblc j)art cif 
industry today. It is important 
that this tool- the clerical function 
organization, or office -be properly 
set up if the management of a 
bu.siness is to function properly, for 
it is unfair to expect high-class work- 
manship when the tools provided are 
not effective. Consequently there 
is a need for the application of the 
engineering approach to methods 
improvements in the office. 

The office is a service unit, and 
does not contribute directly to the 
profits of an organization ; it is an 
operating expense unit. It is neces- 
sar>' to an organization and plays an 
important role in the success of a 
Imsiness. The services should be 


useful and necessary, and should be 
reiuhu't'd at a minimum of expt'iise 
and a maximum of effectiveness. 

Many organizations place insuffi- 
cient emphasis on the importance 
of '* paper work." ^sometimes the 
fact is overlooked that without a 
chTical organi/ati(»n the plants of 
today coidd not (»perate ; and, fur- 
ther. that the office is lU'cessary to 
assist management in low(‘ring coMs 
and (‘ont rolling exp(*nses. 

ICxperience within our own org^i- 
nization lias demonstrated that the 
maximum results from a methods 
programme can be obtain •(! .when 
th(‘ work is (*o-f)rdinqted ' jkUt the 
direction of one head. In a large 
organization it is .s(‘ldom feasible 
for an individual to neglect his 
assign<‘d duti('s in order to examine 
meth' ds systematically and deter- 
mine just what is necessary and what 
is unn(‘cestar\\ Sindi a survey, 
folTow’ed l)y ( lianges in routines and 
jnethods, takes time. In a smaller 
organization, a full-time functimi is 
not always justified, but a methods 
and standards engineer or an indus- 
trial eiigiiHMT could be assigned to 
examiru' office inctlmds as a definite 
part of his duties, or a managcfinent 
engiiKMT ^.ould train an assigned 
person and thereafter be available 
f4»r periodic consultations in order 
•to keep the office-nK^thods engineer 
, continually inform(*d of new deve- 
lopments in the field of office manage- 
ment ami to adv'ise^ on specific 
problems. 

^One important factor in this con- 
nection is that great care should be 
used in the sc*lection \)i a man to 
co-ordinate office-methocte activities 
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Another major considcratit»n is that 
management should formally intro- 
duce the co-ordinator to the organiza- 
tion and actively support his work, 
for without this support the maxi- 
mum results cannot be attained in 
assisting supervisors to obtain in- 
creased effectiveness in. their clerical 
routines. 

An office-methods programme can 
bo divided into five parts, each 
under the direction of, or co-ordi- 
nated by, the <»ffice-methods en- 
gineer, after wliich tlie following 
procedures or controls should be set 
up— • 

I. A control of forms to: 

(a) Kcduce ilitj mimhcT of forms 
in use. 

(f») Ki*j)rotliicc foMus by the most 
co<iiiomic:al niAliod. 

(c) Desif^n better forms that will 
re(|uirc a 'minimum of labour 
for compilation of data. 

A control of reports to simplify and 
reduce Die effort now reepnred for 
the compilation of reports. 

Study each (derical jol) to eliminate 
unessential work, simplify yiresent 
procedures, and improve the Mow 
of work. * 

Train clerical worker.s to do more 
constructive thinking about their « 
own work. « 

5. Institute clerical function compari^ 
sons through the use of ratios. 

Office forms are essential to any 
industry ; therefore, the importance 
of a careful and intelligent control of 
office forms cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. It is important, as a 
first step in an office-methods pro- 
gramme, to set up a permanent and 
adequate control of forms. Construc- 
tive form studies have been made in \ 
many cas(^, but because of the failure 
to provide a permanent control the 
situation soon drifted back to its^ 
former state. ’ 

This control will produce econo- 
mies by elimination ; by merging 
of forms ; by cutting to an eiJbno- 


mic ^ze ; by making* certain changes 

the set-iij) of printed forms, thus 
reducing cost ; by specifying a qual- 
ity of paper to fit the particular 
recjuiremeiit of the job : by effecting 
economies through eliminating the 
use* of more than one eolour of ink 
on any one form ; by using white 
paper whenever lUKSsiiile ; liy inven- 
tory r(‘diiction tbrnngh a (u*ntral 
control ; and by group jointing so 
that several forms can be printed 
simultaneously from a 'standard -size 
commercial sheet, thus effecting 
siivings as high a.s 20 per cent. 

In this connection, a precise con- 
trol procedure must be set up on 
each form, at the same linu* keeping 
the necessary records to a minimum. 

Better control of reports should 
be the next activity to l)<‘ ipproach- 
ed in a planmid prograi:i .le. 

ft is*important that a centralized, 
co-orelinatc*d (‘ontrol of repeirts be 
in ( fleet. A .surv('y of reports will 
l)rolribly show tliat theni.sands of 
man bonrs are be ing u.sc'd to compile 
and type the uiany n*ports in current 
uv'. It is u.sually found that many 
of the.se repeats contain uiK^seaitial 
information, that information is 
duplieated, or that rlistiibulion of 
copies is bemg inade; to many indi- 
viduals who no long(;r ncied the 
infejrmatioii. 

An a elf (ju ale n'ports re>ntre)l will : 

(u) a rediieaion m the niiiabcr 

of rejiurls being compiled. 

(6) Hodure the number of copies being 
distributed. ^ 

(t) Reduce the frequency of issuance. 

((/) Combine similar reports. 

{e) Kliminate iiiformalicm no longer 
required.* 

if) Make available nuiny man-hours 
now u.sed to compile reports not 
absolutely essential. 

Management should request that 
one copy of each report be routed to 
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This well-known range of synthetic 
enamel finishes will *be available 
again very . shortly. Register your 
•order now 


ROB* INGHAM CLARK & COMPANY 

iXkSHHI BUILCHNQS. sir R. HiHTA RD., BOMBAY. 2, CLIVI ROW, CALCUTTA 
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the office-methods group. Each 
copy should show frequency of issu- 
ance, number of copies made, and 
the distribution of those copies. 
With that information, the need and 
actual use of reports can be deter- 
mined and the findings checked by 
questionnaires addressed to re- 
cipients of reports. 

Forms control^aiul reports control 
are important in themselves, but 
the greatest economies and improve- 
ments in the clerical function in 
industry c.in be made through de- 
tailed job or position studios. These 
studies will result in : - 

{^0 MliTuiiiatin^ (liiphe.Hion of otitirt. 

{h) Miniinizin^i j>fal< poriotls. 

(c) Rcallorating duties fru* the. most 
otfe(livu iitili/.it loii of man 
pow^tr. 

(r/) Kerhu iut» the reliaiulliii^ of jiapers. 

{e) luiniishiiiK sn^iervisiou with a 
detailed <les( riptiori of pat h job. 

(/) Suj»gestKris for boiler layout of 
the otfice. 

ili) liiiTcasiiig morale of emplovees by 
solieitmg siigg<'s1ioiis and mak- 
ing tij>propriate acknowledg- 
ment of their acc.eptiincc. 

To obtain the inaxiinum results 
in this portion of the })n)gramme 
several points which should bt* 
stressed eontinually ar^ : 

[a) A letter should be issued by 
management to the elfcM t that 
lh«« jierson tlelegated lo rlo the 
work is being assigned Ui work 
in the oHice. I'liis letter skonhl 
state that supervisors, and (»thers 
are lo feel free to •ontaet the 
oliicc-methculs engineer to help 
in Simplifying the deriuil pro- 
cerlures. 

[h] Management should decide wJiere 
the othee-methods engineer is 
to start the study work. 'J'his 
first study should not be forced 
on a supervisor, but the advant- 
ages of such work should lie 
outlined and sold to him. 

{c) The office-methotls engineer mu.sl 
*. at all times work very closely 
• with the supervisor of the ^e- 


partmej^t t>eii3[g studied, thus 
• making the supervisor an inte- 
• gral part of the work. 

(d) In any discussions or reports, the 
office-methods engineer should 
at all t lines give credit to anyone 

* suggesting w'orthy changes. 

(/*). Befon' a recommendation is offer- 
ed, all details of an operation 
must be obtained, thoroughly 
aiialysed, and roviowed w'ith 
those interested. IVoplo in 
general re.sont changes in any 
established jiroceAliirc, and it is 
necessary to flo'more or less 
selling of the merits of any 
( hange in order to lay proper 
groundwork. 

{/) I wo reports should be issiunl "to 
show adecpiately the progress 
being made. 

. I. A monlhlv progress report for 
management out lining what 
has been atcouiplisluvl during 
the monih. 

• 

z. A more detailed i port, out- 
Imiiig n‘roinitiend.1 turns and 
• present duties when the study 
of a group or department is 
romj)leted. A c:,r>py shouhl be 
giv(Mi lo the department super- 
visor. 

{^) The w'orkpl.ii of the olfn e- 
methorts engineer shonhl l>e 

• loiated where? there is a mini- 
mum of distra« ting intliKMii.es, 

* 

In an offiri' snrxa'y tlu* cjneslion 
iiMially arises^* “ How much lime- 
study work shotiKl be done ?" Our 
simpliliratiou and imjirovement 
work-in the onice lo dale has been 
;wu*f)inplished with h‘W' or no actual 
lime studh^s heini; made. It must 
be k(‘]>t in iniml lliat in office wwk 
there an' many variables, such as 
fiumbcr of days.in a mbiith.Jiolidays, 
A’af‘alifnis, sickness, or seasonal 
fluctuations of volume When all 
these variables arc ewnsidenid in 
relation to the nature of the work, 
there is little practical value, in using 
detailed time studies."’ Generally, 
an estimate of the time required for 
a specific task will serve al^purposes. 
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TO AVOID 
RATIONINO 


Every unit of gas 

SAVED HELPS THE COAL 
SHORTAGE AND YOU CAN 
SAVE GAS IF YOU FOLLOW 
THESE HINTS:- 

IRTNEMTCREN 





THE BOMBAY GAS COMPANY 
LIMITED 

ai4, Nornbr Ro.4. Umhmf 
* - 


Another important subject in an 
office is a training programme, nQ,t 
intended to train personnel to per- 
form specific tasks, but rather to 
stimulate constructive thinking on 
the part of the individual. 

When beginning group or desk 
studios, the clerical force should be 
divided into groups of lo to 15 
people, and the programme must 
be tailor-made to meet varying 
conditions. Kach session usually 
consists of a talk by the trainer, a 
discussion period, and a review of 
any assignments giv(m at previous 
meetings. The objectivesE are to; 

{ft) l*amiliari/.t* tho L-leritfil personnel 
witli the; functions of each clc- 
partTuent . 

{h) Direct thinking* along con.struclivc 
lines. 

(c) Make the Olficit personnel more 
“ job t'onscions." 

{</) Slaiidardi/o oHicc methods and 
}>r(>(:ediires where possible. 

(c) .\ssist in dev<‘lopirig»iind securing 
the maximum eftectiveness of 
personnel, machines, and ina- 
• lenals. 

{t) Ivin ourage the submission of ideas 
aiul suggestions on ollice im- 
provements and methods. 

U) Dropare for the future upgrading 
of oflice per.sf>miel. 

The juxigramme should consist of 
12 to 15 meetings, each running 
about I.J hours. A reference manual 
covering ^he subjects listed above 
should be presented by the direct 
supervisor to each employee who 
attended tho meetings. 

To assist office managers in con 
trolling clerical organizations, a 
ratio measurement should be used. 
One method is to base the ratio on 
the number of clerical-function 
employees to the bfilancc of the total 
plant roll. At present, these ratios 
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arc being used by several of our 
pl&nts to indicate where clerical 
study effort can be best directed to 
obtain the maximum results. These 
general ratios should be supplement- 
ed by individual group ratios, the 
personnel being compared with the 
actual measurable output of that 
particular group. 

It should be* noted, too, that 
charts could well be used to a greater 
extent to improve the control of 
office and production activities. 
Office mana^^TS and accountants 
invariably use tables of figures to 
show resalts, even though a chart 
will indicate trend*^ and progress in a 
more simplified form. 

Two othar activities should be 
mentioned : the first, an organiza- 
tion study to assign definite func- 
tional responsibilities ; and the <?e- 
cond, a position-rating study to 
establish correct relationship be- 
tween jobs 

• 

The establishment of office- 
methods work in any organization 
on a planned, permanent ba^s will 
give adequate control of forms, re- 
ports, and clerical functional activi- 
ties. These controls will*result in a 
more effective clerical-function 
group. 

To insure an effective programme, 
the following summarized points 
should be considered ; 

1. Management must be extremely 

sympathetic and give its active 
support. 

2. Personnel doing the methods work 

must be the best obtainable. 

3. Forms and reports must be con- 

trolled. 

4- Methods activifics must V>e co-ordi 
nated. 
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E«t*blishM In India tine* 1934. 


R. K. DUNDA$ (EASTERN) LIMITED. 

Incorporated in Enf latid : Liability of Sharohoidera Limited. 


FOR ALL YOUR REQUIREMENTS IN 


AIRCRAFT, MOTOR CARS, 

MOTOR CYCLES, CYCLES, 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT, 
ENGINEERING SUPPLJES, 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, 

ADHESIVES & COMPOUNDS. 


Pa Oa Box 7B7, Johengir Building, 
EepUnade Rood, BOMBAY. 


Tola : •• DU NDEAST ** BOMBAY. 
Tola } 31695 : IXUB. 


jSE Swutik Double Boiled Linseed 
V 011 For Swastik Double Boiled 
Linseed Oil is prepared to Indian 
Stores Department Standard Speci- 
fication from f pure Linseed. 
Available in drums of 40 and SO lbs. 


^•^LINSIIO OIL 

N «,! SWASTIK OIL MILLS LIMITED (Reduced), SOMBAY 15 
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SAFETY IN THE USE OF ROWER PRESSES 

• « 

Power presses^ devoid of adequate guards, present an accident hazard which 
^UHtribuies substantially to the number of accidbnts in worksiwps and factories. 
That is why we reproduce below an extract on ihil subject from an Annual Report 
of the Chief Inspector of Factorie/, England — Editor. 


A n analysis of the accidents 
Qn Power Presses brings out 
the de^essing fact that 218 occurred 
in one year on pr6ss tools that were 
not fitted with any guards wliatever. 
This is a retrograde step compared 
with the pre-war years ; it is largely 
due to the fact that presses are still 
coming into use for production that 
is vital tv tlie war effort and are 
put to work before a suitable guard 
is provided. Inspectors are waging 
a constant/ fight against this lag and 
we can now^ay that both manage- 
ment and the departments interested 
are more helpful both as regards 
the labour and material necessary for 
the production of appropriate guards. 

As regards the long technical fight 
between the advantages of fixed, 
automatic, 6r interlocked guards, I 
think it is now an accepted practice 
that a fixed guard must be, used 
wherever practicable ; and progress 
that can be made in the direction of 
making this practicable is illustrated 
by the experience of one firm. In 
this case, a Safety Engineer with 
high technical qualifications and 
with the full weight of his Direc- 
torate beliind him set up a democra- 
tically appointed Safety Committee 
for the press shops, the aim being to 
operate all press tools on medium 
presses either with fixed guards or 
with equivalent protection secured 
in the design of the tools. By means 
of a colour scheme, existing tools 
were classified into types according 
to whether they were safe to use or 
dangerous. The latter class were 
then converted so as to be safe to 
use, with the eventual result that 
98*5 cent, of the jobs are npw 


run with fixed guards and over a 
period of 3 years there has been no 
accident. 

It is a common assertion that 
efficient fixed guards mean loss in 
production ; in the case quoted above, 
where the method of feeding is largely 
by tongs, it is the considered opinion 
of the production side that, once 
ojXTators have become used to th^ 
new methods, the loss of production 
is negligibk^. Such loss as occurs 
in particular cases is accepted as being 
worthwhile in the interests of safety. 

Further technical progress has 
been made in the j>erfecting of iftter- 
locked guarding and I*feei that the 
initial trhubles are being overcome. 
In fact we have now reached a stage 
when advances are possible that will 
produc e a stories of guards which, 
with 4 roper maintenance and atten- 
tion, will altogether eliminate these 
very serious accidents. 


Strains, and Sprains 

Confusion often exists as to the 
difference between strains and 
sprains ; the two words are used 
interchangeably. 

A strain is ti>e overstretching of a 
muscle or a tendon of a muscle, 
while sprains are injuries due to the 
stretching or fearing of Ithe liga- 
ments or other tissues around a joint. 

Remember — strains involve 

muscles and tenddns, while sprains 
involve joints. That information is 
necessary in recognizing the two 
injuries and important Jn first aid. — 
Safety News. 
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THE FUNDAMENTALS OF MANAGEMENT 

« * 

By Paul Mooney 


^HE most important part W an 
Executive’s job is to solve prob- 
lems. This applies whether the Exe- 
cutive w'orks in Finance, Management, 
Production or Selling — solving prob- 
lems is a common denominator which 
runs through all executive work^ 

Let us now consider what an 
executive needs to know, and to 
know how to do, in order to solve 
problems. 

(1) Hefore any one can solve a 
problem of any kind, he needs to 
have a clear knowledge of the cause 
or causes of that problem, and the 
only way to get at this is through 
analj'sis. 

(2) Having determined the cause 
or causes of a problem, ^he next 
question that faces the executive 
is what can be done to effectively 
eliminate these causes. This question 
involves two things : determining 
what to do ; and deciding when, how, 
and by whom it is going to be 

So planning is a second fundamental 
of management in which the execu- 
tive .sliould be expert. 

(3) The fact that* Management 
has carefully planned all the work 
which must be done realise a 
particular objective does not insure 
that everyone involved wtll promptly 
pitch in and do a first class job. 
How effectively the plans are carried 
out depends io a great extent on 
how welt the snboMinates under- 
stand and how thoroughly they 
believe in those plans. An execu- 
tive therefore must be able to moti- 
vate if not inspire his subordinates. 

(4) The fact that the general run 
of people are lazy, reluctant to 
jpkange existing habits, and hostile to 


new ideas, makes it perfectly clear 
that even though you do the best job 
in the world of selling an idea or 
objective, you must follow through 
promptly and consistently you 
hope to get that objective realised. 

In view of the major contribution 
it makes to results, follow-through 
certainly rates as a fundamental 
of management. 

(5) One of the gravest weak- 
nesses of executives in general is the 
poor job .they do of developing their 
subordinates. Management has a 
lot to learn when it comes to deve- 
loping competent subordinates. 
A knowledge of how to develop sub- 
ordinates is, therefore, another 
fundamental of management in which 
every executive should be skilled. 

Doubtless there are yther funda- 
mentals of management, but if 
present executives were reasonably 
proficient on just these five we cer- 
tainly would have vastly improved 
organizations. The sooner w'e begin 
to train our executives in the essen- 
tials of their job — the fundamentals 
of management — the quicker will 
our performance and efficiency im- 
prove. — Condensed from Advanced 
Management. 
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“CLEAN-UP WEEKS” 


¥N brooding oveMhe destruction and 

desolation wrought by the war, 
we must not overlook the legacies 
which it has left us. 

Prior to the*war, we wen? inclined 
to be recklessly wast(*ful of our 
resources.’ Indeed, the junk heaps 
which abounded in our. homes, 
streets, and workshops were more 
than wasteful ; they were dangerous 
and unsigh tfy as well. With the 
outbreak of war, we became bcrap- 
conscious as never before, and sal- 
vaged a colossal amount of hitherto 
discarded material for vdtal war 
purposes. This salvage of scrap had 
the incidental but very desirable 
effect of reducing the accumulation 
of junk in our homes and places of 
work. This spirit of economy* and 
cleanliness we must continue to 
cultivate in the days of peace as 
well. " • 

The National Fire Protection 
Association, Boston, Mass,, issued a 
pamphlet last year entitled Clean-Up 
Campaign — 1945, containing a plan 
for a nation-wide clean-up with a 
view to helping the war effort. The 
war is now fortunately over, but 
the campaign detailed in the 
N.F.P.A. pamplilet is one which 
could be carried out with profit, w'ar 
or no war. 

There are several w'orthwhile bene- 
fits to be derived from . a regular 
clean-up programme. It ensures 
safety to begin with, since junk 
heaps Constitute a first-class fire 


hazard. It prevents the w^astc of 
so-called “ rubbish " by putting it 
to use. It contributes to the gene- 
ral cleanliness of the home, street, 
office, and factory, thus enhancing 
the morale of the entire community. 
It also ensures better public healtji 
by ob\iating insanitary ccindiiions. 
Above all, cleanliness and orderliness 
are fundamental factors in enhancing 
efficiency. 

P'or all these reasons, we m gQ the 
institution of a “ ('lean-Up Week 
in e-very. town in India at least 
twice a year. The orgatiising of 
these Weeks could be undertaken 
by the Health Departments of our 
Munici]?:.lities. The cican-up pro- 
cess sho.dd not be limited to tlui 
removal of rubbish and scrap only. 
Repfiiring, painting, planting, and 

• beautification should be encouraged 

as* continuing duties in the com- 
munity. , 

Jhit the success of such campaigns 
must •clearly depend upon the co- 
operation of individual members of 
the coiTimurtity. To secure this co- 
operation in fuM m(*asure, planned 
publicity is essf;ntiaL As the 
N. F. P. A. pamphtet stresses : 

• V Ncw\spapers should carry* effective 

• announcements of the campaign 
well in advance of its opening date. 

^ Publishing of picifures of ‘ before ' 
and ' after ' conditions in yards, 
streets and vacant plots has an un- 
usual* appeal and arouses great 
popular interest. Announcement qf ^ 
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the campaign and the result! to be 
accomplished should be mSdeJn 
schools, ill churches, and at/all 
public meetings. Posters shoufe be 
made use of extensively, their mes- 
sages pointed toward both aaults 
and children. Most radio stations 
will be glad t(i co-operate in the 
campaign, provided programme 
material is made available for the 
purpose/' 

It may * be felt by some that 
cleanliness and orderliness are small 
virtues. In that case we would 
stress that nothing could be further 


from the truth. A clean community 
will have fewer fires, and certainly l^s 
disastrous ones, than a community 
that ‘ * dumps ’ ’ its rubbish and scraps 
indiscriminately. Public health will 
definitely be better in a city of clean 
streets, homes, and places of work. 
Epidemics will be less of a catas- 
trophe. The morale of tht^ com- 
munity will be heightened oy the 
civic pride aceniing from clean, 
bright surroundings. Last but far 
from least, the salvage of scrap will 
enrich the community which insists 
on cleanliness and orderliness in its 
daily activities and environment. 


Why Conduct a C/ean^^up Campaign? 


PERSONAL REASONS ; 

i. Because the homo has a healthier 
atmosphoro after a thorough 
renovation with new paper and 
paint. 

z. Because a greater pride in the house 
causes an interest in the general 
condition and beauty of the Vtird, 
garage and other buildings. 

3. Because flowers, frees and green 
grass are more wholesome than bare 
spots and weeds. 

• 

Because the removal of rubbish 
^rcMn the home, garage and yard^is 
protection against^ fire and disease. 

Bei.ause it increases the value of 

real estate? • 

• • 

MUNICIPAL REASONS ; « 

1 . Because * streets ami alleys when 
repaired and t^ept clean are more 
inviting, and accident frequency is 
also lessened. 

2* Because^ it is a campaign in the 
interert of general welfare. 


3. Because a clean, beautiful city is 
its own best advertisement. 

4. Because vi.sitors will stay longer 
and spend more money in attractive 
cities. 

INDUSTRIAL REASONS: 

1. Because every employee is more 
interested and contented working 
in a pUmt where the yard is beautiful 
and the interior is clean, bright and 
fresh. 

2. Because any example set at the 
plant is likely to be copied at home. 

3. Because there is little to criticise 
in safe, healthful and beautiful 
surroundings. Dark workrooms 'and 
dirt provoke bad temper and 
incfticiency. 

EDUCATIONAL REASONS: 

1. Because the child's interest is broad, 
his eJeau-up campaign activities will 
include notxmly his home and school, 
but also parks, playgrounds and 
other places of summer recreation. 

2. Because the city of tomorrow will 
be formed in the minds 0} today's 

« childrenv 
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CAR PARKS AND TRAFFIC EFnaENCY 


^EHICLES parked on busy 
^ highwaj's and in congested 
districts are a serious hindrance 
to efficient transport and a 
fruitful source of accidents. 
This was a point which received 
emphasis at the hands of the Com- 
muni^tions Panel appointed by the 
Bombay (iovernifient in connection 
with the Greater Bombay Scheme. 
It is inlerosling to see how this vital 
problem is being tackled elsewhere. 

The Ministry of Transport in 
Great Britain, for instance, is giving 
very serimis consideration to the 
problem of car parks. “ Car Parks 
Off the Streets !’* appears to be the 
slogan of a nation-wide drive to 
provide adccj^iate and safe car parks 
for the future. Local authorities 
throughout Britain have been order- 
ed by the Government to speed up 
their efforts in this direction. The 
necessary powers have been 
delegated ; but those wlio lag behind 
will be compelled to get ahead 
through legislation. 

The scheme fur permanent car 
parks and the clearing of busy 
streets is described in the 1944 
Interim Report of the Government 
Road Safety Advisory (^mmittee, 
Here i? a summary of the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations. 

Temporary Measures 

1. Squares and little-frequcnied 

highways to continue to be u.secl as 
oiheial parking places. * ^ 

2. IVombed sites and other waste 
ground to be used as pressure increases. 

3. Plans for reconstruchon of large 
buildings and places of public resort not to be 
passed without provision for parking. 

Permanent PoKcies 

I. Prohibition of parking in built-up 
areas where volume of tralhc exceeds 
300 vehicles an }}out per traffic lane at 
peak period (tratiic lane 10 or 11 feet 
wide). 

a.’ Prohibition of parking on all roads 
* wbejfe^ aven if the rate of 300 vehiq)cs 


peiimour IS not reached, standing vehicles 
are i^ely to cause danger to road users 
and congestion to traffic. 

3. lApproved taxi ranks should be 
excej^ed. 

4. If local authorities take no action 
on the above lines within 3 months of 
receiving notice from the Minister of 
Transport, the Minister to make orders 
under Section of the 1930 Act, 
prohibiting parking. 

5. Public service vehicles not to be 
exempted from the general principle 
of no parking in busy streett*. 

6. Local authoritU^fl to provide 
adequate parking grounds within central 
areas, underground or at street level. 

7. The function to provide parking 
.spaces off the highway, whore justified 
by traffic conditions, to be mandatory. 

8. Charges should be lovv enough to 
encourage full use. Minisler to have 
power to control such charges. Any 
hnancial lf)ss on one parking space 
should be offset against profits on others. 
A grant from the Road Fund s))..u)*d be 
available to adjust matter, whore 
necessary. • 

9. If garages propose to close down, 
they might be adopted as official parking 
spaces. 

10. Adequate parking space lor 
bicycles, including racks and weather 
protectk>ri 

11. Many sniitll parks, well distri- 
buted, are better than a few large ones. 
Obligatory for all cinemas, churches, 
restaurants, etc., to have jiarking places 
and loading bays. 13 ays to be made in 
roads used as bi^s routes. 

12. In l.oiidon. in some cases, tlie 
space j>roblem could be solved by 
provifiing parking spaces some distance 
inmi lAie centre of the City. 

•It will be seen from the above, 
that though thesti proposals have 
been formulated for Great Britain, 
they are capable of fjeing adopted 
\Cith equal effectiveness in other 
aountry. The problem of road con- 
’ gestion caused by indiscriminate 
parking is a universal one, and its 
solution calls for comprehensive 
and vigorous plan for which the 
recom^mendations which we have 
just summarised would serve as a 
useful model. * • 
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A Pirisf erence 
without Precedent 




For the past 30 consecutive years, Goodyear tyres have 
been the vrorld's first choice. 

But to-day that preference approaches new heights because 
even during the present war emergency these rugged Goodyear 
tyres are maintaining'tbcir wide margin of leadership in actual 
performance — are proving themselves today's best tyres. 
Such performance and such preference aye tributes to the 
skill and eaperience with which all Goodyear tyres are built. 
And it is this combination of knowledge and skill in building 
that makes Goodyear tyrm deliver extra mileage, maximum 
safety, and greatest economy in service.' 

Ask your dealer for "oobrvsaes — he has them 'in stock. 

GOOlU^EAR 

THE GREATEST NAME IN RUSBER 
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JUVENILE-EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


TT is widely recognised today that 

one of the fundamental aims of 
education should be to help boys and 
girls to choose the riglit career or 
job where they can find scope for 
their^ abilities and the satisfaction 
which comes from activity in the 
right field. Th& British Ministry 
of Education and l-aboiir has been 
developing this idea progressively 
from 1909 onwards. 

Late in 194*4, f*‘*^*>^ Ministry of 

Labour and National Ser\ ice referred 
tliis (piestion to a representativ'e 
committee under tht* chairman- 
ship of Sir C'fOtlfrey 11 . Inee, K.J^.K., 
(ML. of the jVlinistry of Labour and 
National Service, with the following 
tiTins of reference : “ To consider 

the measures necesshry to establish 
a comprehensive Juveiiile-Einphiy- 
ment Service.'* 

The luce ('ommittee recently sub- 
milted their final report wlih li was 
later discussed at a in(*eting of 
educational institutions and at*vvhich 
your correspondent was })rivileged 
to attend. 

The findingsof the ince i.ornmittee 
serve as a useful guide to the selection 
of careers. The main recommenda- 
tion of the Committee is that 
" vocational guidance should be 
given before leaving school and that 
every school should be required 
by .statute to register with the Service 
every school leaver, and the Service 
should be empowered to require 
the attendance for interview of any 
person so registered.*' 

To enable the Juvenile-Employ- 
ment Officer to give vocational gui- 
dance, the Committee consider that 
a proper record of each child should 
be kept throughout his or her school 
lif©i 


('ommittee recommend that 
the school report should cover the 
follqvving data : — 

I. Physical Qualities : General health, 
physif|nt‘, aiul diSiibilities, if any, 

Intelli^vuvc : i e., Capacity for 
learuiiif;. 

C luiiicuiionitl Attitinmcnl : 
a) Type of course followed stating 
also- - 

/. good subjects * 

a. average subjects 
Hi. j)oor subjects. 

All subjects indiuliiig manual /domestic 
training should ho classified this way.. 

/>) rertihcatcs gamed. 

.p Any Special aptiiiulcs : eg*. Verbal 
Ibiency, moclianical dexterity, drawing, 
iiuisic, figure proficiency. 

5. Interests : As sliowii by iiitellecliia), 
practical, aesthetic, social and physical 
activities. • 

(). Ouahties of Dispdsittvn Degree 
of self-roliiince, frieiuiliuess, application, 
conscientiousness, initiative or reliability. 

7. WHunttiry Orf' uni sat ion (i) ‘d which 
the subject is a member. 

h. A ly Special Home Ciri iimsfances. 

9. ,A‘ y Special Ventures oj School 
Aitendao’ e. 

If rtiis rccommriuhition is mxrjitod 
it will he essential for teachers to 
give an estinmlti of every child at 
tint end of his .school career on these 
lims. 

As expoiHUits of the art of effi- 
ciency, we fully subscribe to this 
rqfajinmendation because^ we know 
tliat it will result in improved pro- 
duction and individual job satisfac- 
tion which should l>e the basic aim 

an industrialised India. 

• • 

• Tlu! Safety First Association of 
’ India has been trying to interest two 
Bombay schools along these lines and 
with the impetus ^ven by the Ince 
Report, we feel it won't be long 
before we can give a detailed memo- 
randum on the subject o^the School 
Report .as it should be draAvn up, • . 
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In order to prepare the chikVs 
nfin4 for the dian^^c from school 
to work, the Coniniitteo considered 
how students should be helped to 
think seriously on the (piestion of 
their careers. The Conunittee con- 
siders that the dissemination of 
information about indu'^trv and the 
professions slioiild b<‘ ]iart of the 
normal teaching of a school ; but 
tins shonlil be ro^rarded as f^t'iieral 
knovvledfje and as an elein(*nt in 
training; for citizmsliip, education- 
ally valiiai>Ie to an\’ boy or ^drl. It 
should not initmally at this st<if^e be 
linked sjv*ciftcaily with tiu' idea of 
choosing a career. I'his instruction 
is made n»ore UM‘ful with tlu^ ai<l 
of lilms and 1>y taking' j^ronps of 
children to see industrial plants, 
firms and ervliibitions. 

Af^Miiist this backi.,u'ound. th(! ('om- 
mittet' stresses the Value of school 
talks with the warnin,^: that care 
should be taken to keep th(' mind 
open so as to arouse a p'lUTal interest 
in the tiuestioii oi a career and to 
lead students to examine th(‘ir own 
capabilities and desires ; and also, 
so far as it is ])ossihle at this*sta,e:e, 
to fj;ive them a l)roa(l and balanced 
picture of the (lifterent kinds of 
careers that lie open to tlftan. 

In order to give preliminary in- 
formation, the roinmiltee recom- 
mends that the Mnistrv of Labour, 
in as.sociation with the Educati<in 
Departments, should pn^pare and 
distribute pamphlets aboirt carcfTS. 

With this by way of j)reparation, 
the most important event in the 
process of vocational guidance is tlic 
school-leaver’s intfTview. The Com- 
mittee regard this as the focal point 
and tliey corrsider thalt the most care- 
ful attention should be given to its 
significance, to the opportunity 
which it presents, and, therefore, to 
the way in which it is conducted. 


Thisfinterview is the culmination 
of a process of accumulation of all 
available information about the 
studnit, and in the light of that 
inftn*mati(»n the juvenile is given 
advice by the vocational advisor 
as to careers which appear to be 
suitable for each to follow. 

Having performed the first and 
fundamental duty of giving voca- 
tional guidance to the boy or girl, 
the Juvenile- Kmploymeut Service's 
next step is to place the jn^Tuile in em- 
ployment. Th(‘ thn^e main principles 
to ])e achieved in plactMiient are : - 

1. To tit them into the right jobs 
acermliMg to their (puilifications, a]>titudg.s 
nn<l int ('rests ; 

2 . To ilivt'i t them from jobs harmful 
to llieir Imallh or (harat.ter or those 
leading lt> no sintabh^ t areer ; and • 

3. J o ensure so tar as possijilc that 
the limited supply ol juveniles is distri- 
Jmted m aec'ordance with nation il i^eeds. 

Nevertheless, howttver ehn ;ent the 
S(Tvic(‘ igay b(‘. then* will alw'ays 
be a niimlxT of boys and girls whose 
lir.st clmicii of a career will not turn 
out to be in the right direction and 
ill such cases iluTt^ will be the ques- 
tion of replacing lhe.se misfits. 

Th<‘ ( ()nimit(V(‘ consider that the 
Juvenile- ICniploynient Officer has 
th(‘ sjxrial funtTion of seeing that 
all is done to hidp the. juvenile to 
progress tovviyds a stable career. 
If 1 h! finds that. certain juveniles are 
in non-jirogiessivt? or demoralizing 
work.^h(- should do all in his power 

try to get them into more satis- 
factory occupation.s. This means 
that hf' shouhl be in as close a touch 
as j)ossible with the. young W'orkers 
in Iii< locality or district. The 
t^ommiltee do not suggest that 
juv(*nihs should be harassed by 
excessive attention or a repetition 
of interviews at short intervals, but 
they think that there should be a 
periodic follow-up, and an encourage- 
ment* to come to the Juvenile- 
(Continued on page t'j2^ 
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Electricity —carrier of 

light and power, devourer of time 
and space, bearer of human speech 

a 

over land and sea, greatest 
servant of man.’* 

Charles W. Eliot, ' 

. ( Late President of Harvard University.) 


FERRANTI 


a nattte that has been associated with 
the triumphs of electricity during the 
past sixty years. 
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BEAVERBROOK’S DRASTlIc EFFICIENCY 


T has been 
truly said that 
the Battle of 
Britain was won 
by the Royal Air 
Force ^ but the 
Royal Air Forc<' 
wcmld not haver 
had a flight ini' 
chaui'c savt‘ ft)r 
the activities 
of one nian-- 
Lord Beaver- 
brook. As l)a\'id 
I'arrer relates in 
his IxKik Heaver- 
bronk A Diffindt 
Fellow, Lord 
Be a V e r h r o k 
took over tlie 
Ministry of Air- 
craft Prodiictioii at a time when 
everything seemed lost or on the 
verge of being lost. Starting work 
under grave liandirap.s which liad 
accumulated during the j)revious 
20 \i‘ars, Lord Beaverbrook bV his 
drastic efficiency saved the nation 
from the gravest peril in her history, 

- David Farrer dears not ^lur over 
the w^'aknes.ses and shortcomings 
iof his subject : He was tempes- 

\ tuous, overbearing, unpredictable, 

\ sometimes hasty in judgment, often 
‘intolerant in Committee." He 
naturally caused bitter opposition 
on the part of those who w^orked 
along orthodox lines ; but this could 
not be helped, for " the task he 
was set could not have been accom- 
plished in any other way..T.. It 
is’ beyond contrajiiction that 
failure of a * Difficult Fellow ’ 
at that time w^ould have spelled 
disaster for the whole cause of 
freedom. " David Farrer's book is 
^summarized below with a view 


indicating the 
bases of Bea\'er- 
brook's efficien- 
cy- 

Action: All 

work was done 
at high pressure. 
Mistakes might 
be forgiven, but 
i n a c 4 ion was 
unpardonable. 

A short time 
(p e r h a [> s Ji ve . 
minutes) after he 
had giv(Ui his | 
lieutenants a; 
fresh instruction, j 
Be a verbrookj 

wH)uId t( ’epigone I 

them t/» enquire [ 
vvhe\her .It had. 

been carried out. 

Beaverbrook had little tim<‘ for 
the wiitten minute ; ho worked by| 
person.! interview. 

When vital ;iircraft stood im- 
mobiii.sed for lack of instruments, 

. he created Action Squads who 
“.pirated " every suri)Iiis spare and 
instrument they «ould find. 

Appreciation : Beaverbrook was 
quick to praise and thank those 
responsible for gof^d work : First 

Xdie, first rate, Tm very much ob- 
liged to you," spurred his men to 
still further effirrts. Gratitude and.! 
encouragement were frequently ex-j' 
pressed either by ]>eri«:)Tial ^contact, | 
. Uy telephone, or by telegram. TheM 
•workers were at first startled and 
tl)en excited to read not impersonal 
instructions from «ome uncompre- 
' hended department but telegrams 
signed " Beaverbrook " exhorting 
them/ thanking them, and urging 
them on. * • . 
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Ad. N». 7-».4«. 



GERM 

OILS & GREASES. 

LIQUID LUBRICANTS 
* ARE TO BE PREFER- 
RED TO SOLIDS AND 
SEMI-SOLIDS. BUT 
THERE ARE MANY 
INSTANCES WHERE 
IT IS NOT POSSIBLE 
TO LUBRICATE WITH 
OIL. THEN IT BE- 
COMES NECESSARY 
TO USE A GREASE. 

STOCKS OF import- 
ant GRADES OF 
•*GERM* GREASES 
ARE maintained 
FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY. 


GREAVES COTTON & CO. Lm 

madras-BOMBAY-i-ahore 
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Bottb-Mcki: In the newspaper 
warld. Beaverbrook ' had driven 
ahead with vast projects — ^ignorin^ 
limiting factors which might have 
caused others to liesitate. And he 
brought the .same aggressive spirit 
to bear on his new job. 

He was a devotee of bottle-necks ; 
they 'stimulated him ; he detailed 
one man to tacicle them. He re- 
garded a bottle-neck not as a hind-, 
rance but as a tonic. Its existence; 
was not a tragedy to be lamented 

but a spur to further endeavour. 

• 

G>mmittees : Wum Beaverbrook' 
took over the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production, he swept away the 
numerous committees that existed. 
Interminable inter-departmental 
discussions >4XTe abolished and *0110 
man with a picked staff was given 
the whole job. He worked by direct 
contact with single individuals. 

Complainti and Suggestions : Bt!a- 
verbrook practis(M.l the open-door 
policy. He was accessible to corri- 
pJaints and* suggestions. He gave 
interviews to any one likely to be 
helpful. . 

Concentration : The job of the , 

moment was everything. He 
concentrated on the production of 
the five tyi‘)C 5 of combat aircraft 
that were most urgently needed for 
the Battle of Britain. All the 
resources that he could command 
were concentrated on this job. 

Developmont: Beaverbrpok relied 
mainly on the aircraft industry 
for development and improvement. 
The achievements of the Ministry 
of Aircraft Production depended 
largely on intimate collaboration. 
A constant problem in aircraft 
production is the reluctance of 
designers and . experts to finalise 
their plans. While the Battle of 
Britain was on, th^ tendenc}>; to 
sedc improvements inearit tKe risk 


of pronnged • Beaverbrook 

met fms by giving wTitten orders 
tha: plans should be at once finalised 
as tfiey stood, and that he would 
hold the factory managers re- 
sponsible for seeing that no further - 
modifications whatever were under- j 
taken. 

Difficulties: .Beaverbrook would 
visit every centre wliero a crisis 
or a difficulty liad arisen. .Every 
difficulty was to him a stimulus 
and a challenge. Referring to this 
aspect of Beaverbrook’s clxaracter. 
Mr. ('hnrchill lias observed that . 
“ Lord Beaverbrook is at his very best t 
when things arc at (heir very worst.'* • | 

Intlructiont : Beaverbrook gave \ 
his lieutenants the general lines on || 
which to work. Bc^yond that, there 
\vas no furlluT interference from 
above. He only asked for .esidts. 

Methofib: In awakeniiig tlie 
aircraft industry and associattid 
manufacturers inb) activity, Beaver- 
brook employed varying methods, 
ringing tlu^ changes on n'-organisa- 
tion, o. bullying and on persuasion. 

Motivation: •Those who worked 
witlf Beaverbrook were inspired to 
high en(l<*avour by liis methods, his 
efrive, his energy, and his power to; 
act alone. He urged his colleagues 
on through ceaseless pcTSonal con-t 
tact, propaganda, and publicity.’ 
Whe.i\ neccs.siiry, he did not hesitate 
t<j be a bully : the need of the 
moment dictated the policy. He 
imbued all his .colleagues and sub- 
ordiucites with the spirit of “XL 
aJl depemds on me.” • 

• Objectivot : frosts did nolt matter, 
systems did not matter, nothing 
mattered- ’C;xcept the number of 
Spitfires that could be put into the 
air within the next six weeks. 
Every other consideration was sub- 
ordinated to this vital goal. Side 
by side with production wa^ pursued 
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the work of development. Rea\*er- 
biook regarded improvement as most 
impcftrtant. The work of dt'sigii and 
development was relentlessly pushed 
forward to more than match and 
beat the progress of the enemy. 

Performance: Hi'averhrook loved 
to talk to airmen wlio ])iIoted 
his ahxraft. In this way, lu* gained 
valuable infonngti(Mi about por- 
hjimance. Mrst hand information 
on the behaviour, strong points, and 
weaknesses of his aircraft led to 

rapid improvements. 

• 

Progress : bate (‘acli night lie 
received by telephone reports from 
each factor)' on llie <lay'> output, 
shortagi's, and an\' otlu’p n'h'vant 
information. Ho I'onsulted the 
works ovor the t(*lephone 

or in pcTson aljoui the ju’ogrr'ss of 
their particular jobs : How- an' 
you getting on ? 1 VI 1 me yonr 
troubles ! Do you w’ant ain thing ? 
('easeless prodcling and questioning 
saved valuable time and ereatt‘d a 
feeling of the utmost urgency. 'Phe 
reactions were always startling and 
spirited. His men reacted vigc)- 
rously, spreading the spirit oT high 
endeavour. 

\Vheneva?r modifications were 
being undertaken, he put in expedi- 
tors- -.special groups of skilled 
workers. 

Propaganda and Publicity: 

Beaverbrook made Propaganda and 
Publicity his allies in the fullest 
sense. He used papers, platforms, 
posters, pictures, and eAery other 
vehicle of pu 1 )licity. The purpose 
of this propaganda was to make each 
individual in the Air Ministry and 
on the production line feel that 
everything depended on his or her 
individual efforts. 

Repairs : The problem of re- 
pairing darmlged aircraft was met by 

cannibalising ” — some damaged 


aircraft were stripi^d of their 
serviceable par\s to* make other 
■ daniiiged aircraft tit for service. 

Whatever animosity Beaverbrook 
may liave aroused by his unortho 
doxy, it is univefsally admitted 
toilay that to him goes lirst credit 
for Vic.torv in the Battle of Britain. 
In his twelve months at the Ministry 
of Aircraft Production, he raised the 
weekly delivery of aircraft from 
11)0 to 475. That is sullicient proof 
of th(‘ efficacy of Bt*averbrook's 
methods. 


Bringing oul the Best in 
Your Children 

M< »st pan'll ts wish to do the best 
they can for tluur children. They 
often spi'ud much more tluiri ‘they 
can alfoid on their chrtdrcn s educa- 
tion. Education is important but 
it is not enough ; here arc a number 
of iiirportant points to take care 
lif ill till' dcvi'lopmcnt of young 

p(‘Ople 

I’ Hf oiirago * aiv alert and experi- 
mental ^lahit. ICncouragc them to DO 
as l() give lliein an opportunity of 
'Itli -expression. 

j. I'.ncourag^’ tliein in a wide variety 
ot interests to enable them to discover 
their inelinatifins - Art, Literature, 
.Mnsn,, Science, Sports, (iivc them at 
least An elementary knowledge of each. 

* p 7 each JLhem the value of hard work 
anil enthusiasm. 

• 

Share their interests with 
enthusiasm and displajj those positive 
qualities wfneh •you know are needed 
ito make a successful career. 

5. Allow them to choose freely. 
Avoid pitching them into a field of your 
own cjioice gr desfre. 

0 . Make your home atmo.sphere 
really attractive : home environment 
and influence are powerful factors making 
for success. 
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Adequate F.irst ^id Wili|| Save 
Hours of Pain 

Practically every case of blood- 
poisoning is caiist-Hl through 
neglect of small wounds, cuts or 
scratches, and disability depends 
on whether infect ion follows f»r 
not. A cut or scratch neglected 
may im^an a cut or scratch infected. 
No nuitter how trifling a wound 
appears, immediatt' attention may 
save weeks of suffering for the 
injured person. 

Method of Handling 

• 

(i) If ii. rut is Ufcp f)r appears lo 
involve moru tliaii Iho skin, «'ipply 
sterile ^auzo pad and bandage and sriul tlu* 
injured person lo a (ioelor inimediately. 

(j) If not of serious ]»roportu»ns dress 
as follows • - 

(a) Ketnovo grease from surrounding 
skin witli b(‘Mzme on st(‘nle^ gauze tir 
absorbent eijtlon, wiping awav Ironi, not 
towards, tlie wouml. 

{h) Wash wouml tbonuigldv witb 
li<pii(l gretMi soap pa ans indd <a‘»tile 
M^'ip) and warm clean w.iler, HMn«»\ing 
all grit or dunl . 

(r) l lusji with warm, elean uat^r or 
sohiticai of common s.dl pme te.F^pocailul 
to a pint I. 

{(/) l>ry vcound witli sterile gauze 
pad and apply a dry gati/e dressing and 
covering bandage. 


Posilivo Approach 

It believed it is best to use the 
positive aj^pr-uch iii .safety, 
otlu'i ediieatuMuil instructions^^ 
Instead of saN'ing: ' Don’t eross the 
street in tlu‘ middle of the block. 
the advice is plyased: “('ross the 
street between the white lines near 
the corner **. This approach is more 
pleasing, and causes the Icaraei to 
resjxuid in a positive maiiiKT. 
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Accident-Proneness 

Tlie rpu'stion of accident-proneness 
is an interesting one from several 
angles. It has been argued that 
some people are more prone to 
accidents than others, and it has 
Ix en argued that such a statement 
is ridiculous. Yet, we all know 
that .some individuals can do' finer 
work than others, ihat some can do 
heavier work than others, so that 
there is no reason for supposing 
that it is a fallacy to think that 
some proj)U^ arc more prone to 
accidents tlian otliers. 

Tests carried out in an linglish 
factor)', covering the record of 600 
jH'rsniis, i^howed that those with no 
accidents or only one accident in a 
six \'ear }H‘ri<;>d avenp^ed a very 
low fiv(]nenc.v in a seiond period, 
while other workers who had two 
accidents or more each in the first 
period av^'raged more than three 
times as many acc,idents as those 
with a good record in the first 
period 

My own l>flii‘f is that voii are 
^afe in working on the asMimption 
that tf in the first year or two an 
eini)lo\ee lias more accidents than 
the aviragi* h>r workers with similar 
experience, there is something wrong 
with that individnars work methods. 

Accident “jiroiieness is not some- 
thing which ran be classified as a 
permanent disability, because a 
tendency towards accidents can be 
corrected by a stnd\^ of the situation 
and a correction of the causes, or 
the individual failings, which cause 

the high frequency of injury. 

« * « 

Cool Heads 

Keep a cool head on your shoulders. 
Cool heads prevent people from becom- 
ing dangerous, deadly mobs. 

In case of emergency, |ict with good 
.sense and according to instractions. 
Coot heads are cheap life insurance. 
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THE WILL TO WORK 

By Sir Alfred Herrfkt, k.b.k. 

We have great pleasure in summarizing belou^ a vital article on the urgent 
need for an all-out effort on the production front. We have to thank Sir 
Alfred Herbert nho has 7rry kindly given us permission to reproduce his 
article in the Efficiency Neus.— Editor. 


RUTH is great and will ulti- 
mately prevail, but the truth is 
frequently unpleasant. 

One of the most fundamental truths 
that is almost invariably ignored is the 
fact that no material benefits can ever 
be realized except by work. 

In the most eritiral days i»f Ihi- 
tjiin*s history. Mr. Winston ( hurohill 
did not liesiiatt' to iHoclaini that the 
country’s National salvation was 
to be won only at tin* ])rie(‘ of blood, 
tears, toil and sweat. On that 
occasion truth did pn^vail and by its 
W'holehearted acc'eptancc the war 
in Europe was won. A wave of 
enthusiasm swept through the coun- 
try and luuler its inlhit nce industry 
achieved almost incnHliblt* results in 
f>roducing the tools of violor.y, and 
the Services, with ecjual enthusiasm, 
used these tools to defeat the com- 
inon enemy. With the uyexpectedly 
early surrender of Japan, the 
shedding of blood in military action 
has ceased (at least for a time), and 
some of the tears arc dried. The 
problem of providing nninitions has 
now been replaced by the equally 
difficult problem of getting our 
industries back to a normal peace 
time basis of production and trade. 

This we can hope to achieve only 
if we can build up the volume of oiu 
output and keep our costs of pro- 
duction and our selling prices within 
reasonable bounds. 

The need for toil and sweat is 
as great as ever until the waste 
of war has been made good ; not (yily 


at home but in those devastated 
countries for which the Allies have 
assumed responsibility or have had 
it thrust upon them. . 

We live in a world of continual 
chang(‘ : nothing is fix('d except the 
fundainenlal laws of natur(\ which 
change not at all, and human ?iaturt, 
which chaiiges but liftU? and ned 
always fm* tlie Indtei. 

The essentials of our liirs food, 
clothing and shelter can be provided 
only by work applied to the •awinate- 
rials which naiute gives u> a abund- 
atice, bi^t whi(h are ojily made 
available for our use by labour in 
Jicld and factory. 'The coal is there, 
but 'we must dig and transport it : 
the inoi-stone is there, but it must be 
smeltci, and refined ; the fields are 
there, foil we ihust plough and sow 
ami gajher the harvest before we can 
eat. .\<;nc of the blessings udiiih are 
*s(f light-heartedly promised to us can 
mutcnulize n^til human labour has 
produced and distributed them. These 
are fads entirely (udside the sphere 
of pfditics and no party whether of 
Uie right or left can escape them. 

Promises? to give us paper money 
can, of course, be fulfilled, but money, 
wliether paper or even real money, 
Inertly offers llie in«ans of paying 
•for the things wc needif,*and only 
if, the things exist, and the sad truth 
is that they do not and will not exist 
until by swyat and toil they have 
l)een made. The greater the amount 
of pn\)eT money we put into circu- 
lation tlic greater tlie demand for 
things on which to spejid it apd 
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MINIMAX 

63. MORLANO ROAD. 

BYCULLA. 

BOMBAY. 


LIMITED 

•MERCANTILE BLDG., 
LAL BAZAR STREET. 

CALCUTTA. 


10 per cent. Discount to Members 

0 / The Safety Firet Ausoeiation of india ! 

It’ft good to beware of accidents : equally ^ 

important to make sure, in case an accident 
doer happen that your dependents are secure. 

Eagle Star accident policies are particularly 
economical for members of the Association. 

For example : 


Rs.lO,( 

R8.20,000 


for dtath by ordinary eccid^ 

for ioodi aecidons to a patBongor train, irom, lift, 
omnibuM or other licmod vehicle in tehich you are 
sraveUiri 


FOR Rs.ll/ll ANNUAL PREMIUM 
, {Rs.lZ, less 10 per cent.) 

Eagle Star Insurance Co., Ltd. 

( Incorporated ip England with limited liability) 

^ • Standard BinlAng, Hombjr Road, Bomliaj. 
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until the things we need are available 
iA larger quantities the level of 
prices will continue to increase. 
This is what is really meant 1 ) 3 ’ tlui 
vicious spiral resulting in inflaticm. 
It has been said with Scriptural 
authority that if a man will not 
work neither shall he eat. This 
rnav^not be true toda\' for the indivi- 
dual, because w(; havt- alreadv taken 
care that no one .shall starve whethiT 
he works or not. Hut for the c<»in- 
rnuni^y it is still true anrl if the work 
is iK)t dr>nt‘ thiui all nnis| solt«r 
hunger ajul !!)(* nation must lapse 
into f>overtv and (Kray. It ttinnol 
he sn//iiientiy cmpiuisi.cd tluit tnoury 
in itself ennnot pnulitre Ityitses, n<ty 
food, nor vlothniLi : these defend, and 
Kill depend, on the industry of the 
brieJdayer, t lie farm 'aorher, the spinner 
and the w eaver, 

Sci<'iH'e and maehinery, if full 
advantage is taken of them, iiu nsase 
enormously the iirodtictm* power 
of labour, but the labour is still 
ess(Mitial both to applv th(‘ dis< (»v- 
eries of science audio make, operate 
and control the machines. 

• 

There is an old song, wliic.h 
act urately describes dii attitude 
which today is not uncoqiincm ; 

r often lie in ])ed and think 

What an awful thing is work." 

Few pet)ple, of C(mrse with man\" 
honourabh* exceptions, work merely 
for the love of work. It is interest- 
ing in j)rob<^ a little into the motives 
whu'.h impel us to labour ; they are 
man3’ and varie d ; tlu* love of ptiwt-r, 
ambition, prudence which teaches 
us to provide for a rainy day, the 
laudable desire to give our children 
a better time than, we have had ; 
all these arc powerful stimulants , 
and they constitute tlie rewards of 
work, but there are penalties : in- 
security, fear of w^ant, lack of houses 
ind the low'ering of the standard 


of li\'ing, both rfor ourselves and for 
onr families. 

Unfortunately, many of these hard 
facts are ignored and many of us live 
in a fool's paradise, hoping that by 
some miracle others Kail giiu: us the 
things that in fact can only he produced 
if 7ce ourselves take our full share in 
producing them. 

ICviU'N’one (‘iigaged in industry 
knows (|iiite well that during the 
last year or so, tlu* will to work has 
largely tlt‘t(*rioniti (l. 11 ie pride and 
satista<Uion of giving a fair day's 
work for a fair day’s jiay seems to 
li.ive tlisappeared, ])artieularly froyi 
the vmingt r generation, fn its place 
wr liud tlu* ialsi* doetrine of wtuking 

for the shortesi mnnb’er of hours 

• 

for the la^g(**^t possible pay envelope. 
We all know that the wonderful 
a<‘hir\cini*nts of tlu? Sei 'ices are 
only possible when tlu »* is good 
discij;liny. Miliiarv ^discipline has 
bt*en defined as doing the thing one 
does not want to do, anrl doing it 
'’(|ui< klv. In industry lU) one. wishes 
tlie si. rn dis(;ipline which is essential 
in tlu Services l)Ut. if there is no 
clis^ipliiu* at all, industry falls into 
ehaos ^md untl«T pn'srnt conditions 
it is sah* to s;iy iliat industry is on 
*the d«)wnwaitl liack so far as pro- 
diu'tion IS cime.erued, though the 
di-maiul for goods of all kinds is 
greater than ever. 

\hllions oj man haurs are lost 
Ihruu^h starting late and stopping 
early, Ihnfugh absenteeism, through 
icastc of time anV in some cases through 
deliherate restrii tion of production, and 
all this K'uste has to paid-for by the 
•consumers udio still lack the necessities 
of life, to say nothing of its luxuries, 
and who are still obliged lo stand in 
queues and to pay ridiculous prices 
for the limited supplies available. 

The sj)irit cjf self-reliance is conti- 
riuall3' discouraged : no. wonder it 
{Continued on page zyo) 
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THE SETTLING OF DISPUTES 


T IFE today is particularly full of 

trouble. C'.ontroversy occurs at 
all levels; between employer and em- 
ployee, within tlie confines of the 

community and in the field of 
international relations. 

ft 

Conflicts will continiu' to arise 
.but there is no*canse for regret in 
this. As a matter of fact, eonllicts 
are necessary to the advancement 
of the world. Hut whether they 
lead to advaiiC(Mnent or not dt‘pends 
upon whether they are handled 
positively f>r negativc'ly, construc- 
tively or destructively, efficiently or 
inefficiently. • 

The usual way of .settling di.sputes 
is either by domination or compro- 
mise. Let us examine the nuaits of 
these methods befoise proceeding to 
discuss the psycholcjgically sriunder 
method of settling disjnites by 
intcf^ration . 

At the p/('sent moment, domina- 
tion is the easiest way of dealing 
with a conflict, (hui sidi' gains a 
victory over the otlu‘r. Hut such 
a victory does not mean siu cess ; 
for the dispute has not been solved 
at all, and in the long rdin it must 
come lip again. 

Many of our controversies are also 
settled by compromi.se. Each side 
gives up a little in order to keep the 
peace, and to allow the activity to 
go on uninterrupted. C(jmpromis<.i 
is the basis of Trade Union activities. 
They o\'er-call their hand, in order 
to allow for what the Adjudicator or 
Conciliator is going to disallow. 
Compromise incan.s giving up a part 
of the demands on ^cach side ; the 
parties to it cannot, therefore, be 
content to rest there, and .so the 
conflict comes up again in some form 
or the pther, with a view to getting 
the whole of their demands satis^d. 


Compromise docs not create ; it 
deals with what already exists. 

Tntegratitm, on tlie other hand, 
creates .something new ; for the 
de.sires of th<* opposing sides arc 
integrated and a solution is looked 
for in which both sides have a place 
and neither .side has had to sacrifice 
nuNthing. 

('niisidcT a simple illustratu»n. A 
busy workroom. The workmen en- 
jciy working in a fog. Wlien the. 
service men n tiirned, they objected 
to working in the stale, warm aij. 
They wanted froli, clean air. And 
thtM'f' was troiibli*. The problem 
then was to alh»w the old men Jo 
work in a clijuate nf th<‘ir own 
making and yet give tlu‘ ex-service- 
men their fresh air. Tlu cojitro- 
versy was settler! h^ TeO ing the 
\rumger yir n in a n»om (H their own 
when* tlK'V craild arljust tlu»ir venti- 
lation to suit thems(‘Ives, withotit 
interfering with tin* older iruai’s 
comfo t ami well-lx^ijig. 

Let us tak<* aiurther illustration 
(]ur)Jed by Mary b’olirdt. A Dairy- 
men's Co-operative la*agiu; almost 
tranie to blows on tin* (piestion of 
precedencr- in unloriding milk-cans 
at a cieaiTH‘ry ])latfrjrni. The men 
who carnr* down the liill (the crea- 
nuTV was situated on a hill slope) 
thought that they .should have 
jrecedence ; whilst the men who 
came up thr; hill thought they 
should uuhiad 'first. The thinking 
of both sides tf) the dispute was thus 
(!onfiT:ed to thyse twf) j)ossibilities. 
ffhe .solution was obviously to change 
the position of the platform so a.s to 
e.nable both the down and up traffic 
to unload at, the Same time. This 
is a good example of the crcativencss 
of Integration, for it satisfied both 
parties completely and resulted in an 
improved method of unloading. . ^ 
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Ttu' principles upon \>'hich Integ 
ration is secured are 

I. Both sides shoiikl genuinely desire 
an agreement. 

j. All (liUerenoes hlnaild be brouglit 
into the (jpen. All the contending 
]iarlie!> should lav their cards on the 
table M} that every l)odv' knows the facts 
ot the di'^piite ainl everyboilv is iii a 
position t<j examine and weigh .these 
huts. This leads to leiwal nation- a 
vit«il point in iiealing harmony hetw'ecn 
apparently oppos(‘tl Mew-points. 

y Look lor the Mgnihcant. rather 
tliaii the rlraniatir, leatiires tlie 

controversy. I he higliligh.ls in siloalion 
.ire not always those winch arc most 
imhcalive ol tlio real is.sues involved. 

|. ICxainme tlie language used. I‘iml 
<uit whi‘ther it e.\j>resM*s tlic real desire. 
Demauds, whether fn*iu emplove.es or 
otlmrs, written in legal terminology'' arc 
usually an niisal islai tory way of present- 
ing a c ase, for tlie other partv to the dis- 
pute' mimediatelv stands on liis tiefensive. 

Inlt'grating the desires ol Die parties 
to the dispute n»[nires a high order of 
inlelligi'm e It is a tame affair, liowever, 
since no one wins. l)iit it is worth w-hile 
for it IS I reative arid satisfying all-roiind. 

r<» sum up: instead of I'oiulemuingj 
conflic t-, sc'l tl\(' dilTcu'cnccs to \\ork| 
const nut i\vl\*. in the same way as the! 
nu'chaniiMl eng^ineer sets friction to 
work. 

XoU’ : -In the preparation of this short 
aitich. the writei has drawn liberally 

trom the l^iper CcHstriutn'd Cjuflui by 
Mary Lollett. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

JuveniloEmployment 
Service 

‘Ximtimwd from /ry) 

ICiupIoynient office for friendly ad- 
vice on any difficulties with which 
tlu*}’ are faced. 

The Committee finally recommend 
that a scheme of training grants be 
instituted, so ^that a boy or girl 

who shows a marked aptitude for a 
particular vocation may have the 
opportunity of the necessary training 
if such training is not readily' avail- 
abje near homfKf. 
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.THE TECHNIQUE OF THE INTERVIEW 


'I’HE aim of the employment 
interview is to select the right 
man for the right job. This is prob- 
ably the most important single func- 
tion of the Personnel Department ; 
for, while we constantly argue about 
wages and working conditions, in 
the final analysis it is occupational 
maladjustment which is the prime 
cause of labour turnover, ineff’iciencv 
and unrest. The cost of th(*se evils 
is heavy, and is boriie by industry 
and the romitiunity. 

Jnspite f)f these important consi- 
derations, f('w firms make a deter- 
mined effort to develop tl^(‘ dithcult 
technique of the interview, an 
indisp(‘nsable tool in the efficient 
selection personm‘1. The 

untrained and ine.\pcrienc<‘d foreman 
or office su)>orvisor "is permittt*(l to 
“hire and fire" according to his ^ 
requirements. Pro] iidices, supersti- 
tions, “ hunrh<\s.” and d(»ubtful 
intuitions are made the bases fd 
selection. 

Scientific interviewing is a reg\ilar 
series of functions. Tlu' applicant 
is first asked to read the firm’s 
policies, rules and working condi- 
tions, usually set out Attractively 
in an Employee Handbook. If after 
reading this information the, appli- 
cant is still desirous of working 
for the firm, he is given a preliminary 
interview. This interview usually 
reveals those of the applifants who 
are quite unsuitable for the adver- 
tised posts. These arc turned away, 
with suggestions, if any, as to where 
they are likely to find work for • 
which they have an aptitude and • 
the nece.ssary trainiqg. 

The remaining applicants are then « 
required to Appear for a set of 
psychological or other tests. 'The 
succes^ul ones are made to fill 
in a carefully designed application 


form and asked to appear for a 
second interview. 

Witli the information derived from 
the first interview, the tests, the 
application form, and from any other 
intervening investigation, the inter- 
viewer is now fully equipped to got 
really acquainted with the applicant. 

The latter is ])ul at eiu»e and made 
to talk freely about, his health, 
academic (‘dneation, • vocational 
training, hobbit^s and other activities, 
his attitude towards diftVr(‘nt types 
of work and people, his aptitudes 
and ambitions. The interview(T 
usually starts with inquiries about 
the a]>pli<.ant's jm viiMis jobs the 
salarv receiveil, duration of employ- 
ment, reason for leaving, length 
(ff interval between each job and the 
next, and so f>n up to present 
job or the last job he*hol(i. 

If tlu' interviewer has llie nec.cjs- 
sarv training and aptitude* for his 
\\oik, the information now in his 
])os.s< aon will giv«*, him an id(‘a not 
only r.bont tlii^ applicant’s ability, 
e.\|Mri(;iiC(*, aifd overt personality 
traits, J>nt even about his moral 
(jualities, such as loyalt y and honesty. 
*rhe value of the data supplied to 
the interview^ir depends, of" course, 
on thfi latter's ])ower of interpreta- 
tion. 

Many firms have a board of inter- 
view<rs. This seems superfluous, 
except in • the filling of superior 
posts ; for to^) many interviewers 
onh^ tend to confuse the applicant.? 
One traim d in4:rviewtra|hd the head 1 
•of the department in^'hich the 
vacancy exists are usually sufficient. 

If the interview is to be successful, 
it is of the grealeftt importance that 
the applicant should be at ease. 
The mterviewer's attitude is largely ^ 
responsible for this. I^rivacy, in- 
formality, and a scat will u.sually 
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put the applicant at ease, while 
a.sympathetic ear will draw him out 
more than any amount of cross* 
examination. 

Most important of all, the inter- 
view'er should always keep in mind 
the future, notthe past. His cease- 
less endeavour should be to gauge the 
applicant's potentialities, not the 
magnitude of past failures or 
successes. The* vital point is to 
size up the applicant in relation to 
the vacant post and the post beyond. 

In conclusion it would be worth 
quoting certain recommendations 
put forward by Bingham and Moore 
in How to Interview and cited 
by J. F. Clark, B.A., B.Sc., in his 
article on “ Selection of Fersonncl.** 

1) Interviewers should be carefully 
selected. • 

2) They should bo well trained in 
how to use the data obtained in the 
course of the interview. 

3) Traits to be rated in the course , 
gf the interview should be carefully 
defined and objective methods of 
obtaining judgment of these traits should 
be provided. The traits chosen tor 
rating will naturally be those required 
on the particular job and will differ 
fipm job to job. Such estimates can 
best be obtained on carefully prepared 

^ rating scales. 

4) Questions to be asked in the inter- 
view must be carefully phrased so as 
to convey the be.st meaning. 

5) Care should be taken that a 
favourable atmosphere prevails during 
the interview. An accurate estimate 
of the applicant cannot bo made unless 
he is at his case and is capable of giving 
his best. 

Avoid answering or implying the 
answer to your own questions. 

7) Listen and let the interviewee 
JiSlL bis ^»tury. Then help him to 
^ppTement U. 

8 ) Examine and discount your own 
prejudices. 

g) Get the full •meaning of the 
interviewee's statements. Interpret hi% 
statements at once. 

10) Follow up any cues given during 
the inprview, but be careful to keep 

the point. 


^'i) Allow time enough. 

12) Keep control of the interview. 


Saving 11016 

We are a restless people. We 
rush around here and there, crowding 
as many things into as short a time 
as possible. Life is short," and 
" Time is money," are two of our 
guides. 

A certain amount of this is good. 
It keeps us from being lazy and 
urges us on to accomplishments. 
However, if carried too far, jt 
defeats its purpose. 

A case at poinf is the man, who 
at the close of the day’s work, 
jumps in his car and races home 
at break-neck speed. More often 
than not, all he does with thfe few 
minutes he may have aved is 
.swear btcause dinner isn't ready, 
scold liis youngsters for some 
unimportant mistake, or go to sleep 
listening to the news on the radio. 
Are . ich petty things worth the 
risks be took with his own life and 
tlit^ lives of others as he raced to 
be till? first one home ? 

Why do first class workmen 
soiiKdimes fail to usi* safety devices, 
or adopt other ways of short-cutting 
a job just to save a few minutes 
time ? Wliat if it docs take fifteen 
♦ninutes or a half hour, yes, even 
an hour longer to ’change out that 
insulator ? Could the time saved 
be put to better use thati that of 
•protecting th^ livA and, persons 
• of the men who do tKe work ? 

Held within the bounds of its 
rightful place ip the scheme of 
things, saving time is a desirable 
thing. But it isn't if it has to be 
done by gambling with human 
life as the stakes. 
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THE HANDLING OF FOOD 

The efficiency of the canteen has already been discussed from the point of 
view of the cook and the cook-lhouse. The present article, dealing as it does 
with the actual handling of food, concludes this useful series. 


CanMd Food : All canned food 
should be most carefully examined. 
If the tin is blown, or if it slu»ws 
signs-of having been tampered with 
(such as solder s^ots), it slu)\ild be 
destroyed forthwith. 

Cleanliness : Scrupulous cleanliness 
must be insisted upon in the 
case of all persons haiullinf< food. 
The highest standard of cleanliness 
is also essential in all ]>laces whcTe 
food is c(»llect('d, packed, pre]>ared, 
or stored, b'ond and wiU<‘r may 
IxM'OTiK* infected if co<iks or other 
persons handling food are ‘carriers*, 
or if ult'usiTs are not thonmghly 
cleanetl. Disease may also be passed 
through dirty clothihg nr careless- 
ness in matters of pcTscmal hygiene 
and cleanlin(‘ss. 

Crockery : ( hipp(’(l or cracked 
cups, plates, and otluT crockery 
should either he dis])ense<l with or 
carefully disinfec.t(*d In fore^ use. 
A well-known ])ac,teriologist Dr. 
Sidney Linfoot, IMi.D., H.Sc., A.MT. 
(diem.K. —obtained a small number 
of cracked cups from rtstaurants 
and cafes of all types to be examined 
bacteriological h . The examination 
revealed germs of various types, 
particularly tho.se present in skin 
diseases. “ The ansNver to these 
dangers," Dr. Linfoot believes, " is 
efficient cleansing, or, ideally, the 
exclusion of faulty vessf»ls. The 
fault in most restaurants is that 
washing water is not hot enotigh 
eJther for adequate cleansing or 
sterilization." The rjemedy consists 
in the following precautions : " All 

utensils, after the removal of food 
remnants, should first be clean.st^d 
at a temperature of 120' F. They 
should then be rinsed in clean water 


at a temperature of I70^F. for 
2 to 5 minutes and allowed to drain 
and dry without wijuiig. For drink- 
ing gla.ssc's in bars, chemical dis- 
infection with chlorine (50 to 100 
parts ])er milliop) after washing in 
water is recommended." 

Cutting Up : All cutting up of 
meat and }>iistrv sliould he done on 
tlu‘ ciitliug-iq) boards and ])astry 
slabs ])rovade(l for the purpose, auA 
never on the cook-house tables. 

Diseases : Fhen* is a long list of 
rommunicahle diseas(‘s which ina^ 
be spread thn)iigh unhygi(*nic. prac- 
ti(‘.es in tlu' handliug of food. Kx- 
c.remental dist‘as<‘s ar(‘ easi)/ com- 
municat(*d through water, lt>od, and 
unclean hJiuls. A variety of droplet 
infections an‘ sprayed into the air in 
droplets of saliva and whilst cough- 
ing, s:u‘ezing, spitting and even 
talking Various skin diseases and 
\M). an- transmitted thi*oiigh con- 
tact.* Idnally, animals jind insexts 
fre(|uenfly act ns " carriers " of such 
<k*a(llv diseases as plague, chf»lera, 
and typh*)id. v\n ounce of preven- 
tion iien!. as elsewhere, is worth 
many tons of cure. The* utmost 
cleanliness must, therefore:, be in- 
sist e< I upon at all times. 

Equipment : All (^tjuipment used 
in tlie kitchen .<l)ould be kept clean 
and in good repair. Food cannot 
bh efficiently handled *and j>repared 
» ki the absence of adequate and 
clean equipment. All chopping 
blocks, crockery, and cutlery should 
be maintained in g<^od condition and 
thoroughly cleaned after the last 
meal of the day. The same applies 
to grinding, mincing ^nd other 
machines. • . % 
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Fruits : Only those fruits which do 
not need p)ceHng should be eaten raw, 
but after they have been washed tho-‘ 
roughly. Over-ripe and deca>'ed fruit 
should be immediately destroyed. 

Inspection : In order to (M)surc 
that food is properly liandled, a 
carefully planned procedure of in- 
specti(»u is i^ssential. Proceed step 
by step in an orderly, luelliodieal 
manner, so thaf no point is over- 
looked. Th<" inspection should be 
carried out regularly, and everything 
should be carefully surveyi'd, as 
follows: (a) •Take a <|uick look 
round for cleanliness and tiiliness ; 

(b) Inspect all food on arrival, espe- 
cially live fooil such as poultry. A 
knowledge of the pathologir.al condi- 
tions to bo lo<»ke(i for is important ; 

(c) Pnsuro that the building and its 
parts are in good repair. All eejuip- 
ment should be ser viceable and siifc 
for the purpose for which it is 
intended ; (d) tl;C staff (tlnrr healtli 
and cleanlin<;ss) and their quaiters 
(good house-keeping and tidiness) 
should als()^le lofiked into; (e) tin* 
com{K)und or other surroundings 
should also be examined, 'rig* pre- 
sence of creepers and overhanging 
wgetatioii should bo forbidden, and 
the drains should b<! clear, clean, 
and disinfected. Offending prac- 
tices ihould be put right at once. 
Good practices should be compli- 
mented with equal promptne.ss. 

Milk : Milk is liable to con- 
tamination from dust, flies, dilution 
with unclean water, etc. Cans, bot- 
tles, and other receptacles for milk 
should, therefore, be sterilized by 
steam, and they should also lx? 
provided with dust-proof covers 
which can be scaled to prevent them 
being tampered with*. When open, 
milk containers should be kept in 
fly-proof safes or covered with gauze 
or other material to keep flies away. 
Lastly, milk should be pasteurised 


at a temperature of not less than 
T45'’F. or moro*tluin *i5o"F. for 30 
minutes and then cooled rapidly to 
not more than 55"' F. 

PreiMuratioii of Food : Cooking 
improves the appearance and smell 
of food and also kills harmful germs. 
It breaks up the cellulose and wood 
fibres in vegetabh's and makes hard 
substances easier to chew. It in- 
crease* the digc.slibilit y of vegetables 
but not of aniimd foods, so that the 
purpose of cooking meaj .should be 
finly to remove its raw appearance 
ami to make it soft. Much of the 
fiXMl vahi(‘ may be l(>st through 
carek‘ss or bad cooking, and variotj^ 
in ( luiking is as im])ortant as variety 
in the food itself. Vitamins are 
(l<*st roved by prolongc^d lieat and^ 
continual clitT of .stews and other 
overcooked foods it*sults in a defi- 
ciency of vitamins. • 

A lH*althy dirt is a •well b danced 

• diet, naiiKlv, om* containing mine- 
rals, vitamins, proteins, fats, 
carbohydrates, and adequate 
“ roughage " not only to ensure 
“ full! ss " but til iiua'ease the action 
of the mleslines. But no matter 
how# e.xpiTtly food is balanced, it 
must al^^o evoke appetite. This im- 
l)Ii<;s variety, careiul preparation, 
a pleasant appearance and smell, 
and giiod service in pleasant sur- 
roundings. 

Only that foi;d whiOi is to be used 
during the day should be kept in 
tfle e.oi>k-house. the rest being care- 
fully stored* awgiy. The food which 
is mjt actually in the process of 
being r.o(jke(l or prepi^ed should be 
protected from flies in fly-piioof safes. 

Refute : Arrangements should 
be made for the disposal of dirty 
water, swill and, kitchen refuse, 

* since neglect' of proper sanitation in 
these matters leads to insanitfir}’' 
condRions and attracts flies and 
other pests. The impt^^tance bf 
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these arrangements should be stn^ss- 
ed on all cooks and others engaged 
in the handling of ff)od. 

Refuse bins should be made of 
metal. They should be provided 
with handles, and loose-fitting lids 
with flanges overlapping the sides 
of the bins. Wooden reajptarles 
are not suitable for the piirp(»se, 
although barrels may ])e used for 
wet refuse, such as swill, j)n)vided. 
they are water-tight and have good 
lids. Bins should stand on a hard, 
smooth, impervious plinth to prevent 
fouling of the surrounding ground. 

Storage and Uie : I'ood stores 
•.should be well ventilated, dry, and 
wtII lit, while bread and meat stores 
should be fly-i)roof and rat-proof, 
especially in hot climates. As we 
have stressed already, only the food 
for the meal under preparation should 
be kept in the kitcli<Mi. The rest 
.should be stored in a fly-proof safe. 
It is not much use covering food 
with gau/,0 when flies are alxuit, as 
the feed of the flies will ('ontarninate 
the food by treading on it through 
the holes in the gauze. 

Stores, Dry s l/iy .stores .should 
be kept in Ixittles with screw tops, 
or in tins with properly fitting lids. 
Goods kept in paper bags or open 
receptacle's are exposed to dust and 
in.sects. * 

Utonsib X All cooking utensils, 
including all pots and pans, should 
be freed of grease after each me;jl. 
Luke-warm water is of Jittle use m 
doing this. Almost, boiling winter, 
with an ample supply of soap and 
soda, are effective. After cleansing-r- 
and this* is most iiftptirtant at the 

end of the day the utensil.s shoula 

be dried with clean cloths and placed 
on shelves so tlvit their sides and 
interiors are exposed to'air and light. 
Thg practice of leaving u.si?d utensils 
to be cleansed overnight is a danger- 
otis one. ^ ‘So also is the practice of 


cleansing untensils with earth or 
sand ; aslies from the fire should.be 
u.s(3d for this purpose. 

Vegetables : Those should be pre- 
pared in a special receptacle, and 
never in the same .sink or other 
receptacle in w^hich pots and pans 
are washed. Tlu'V should be stored 
in a current of air to prevent mould- 
ing ; this is Ix^st cloiu^ w’ith the 
use* of a wire basket. Whether 
vegetables should be eaten cooked 
or raw depends upon one’s habits 
and tastes. But in cases of an 
(‘pidemic, tliey sluaJd always be 
eat<'n cooked. 

Water: fn the preparation of 
hx)d, an ad(‘f|iiat4' snj)ply of both 
cold and’ boiling w'ater is essential, 
'fliis should be clean and from a 
source which is not <.ontaminaled 
with stwvage. A variety of bacterial 
and worm diseases are transmitted 
through w'ut(‘r. This .should be b4>rnt: 
in miiul in the liaiulling and prepara- 
tion of food. — .*1..S.7\ 

sic * >tc 

THE WILL TO WORK 

{Conti HHCd JtOfH /><!!:<? tjtj) 

grow.s^ faint. Young men returning 
from the h'oices are tcjld tliat they 
are to have special training to fit 
them for positions ” in the indus- 
trial world and arrangements are 
proposed for lectures, “ courses 
and what not. Very few “ posi- 
tions” are. waiting for them, but there 
are any number of ” jobs ” for those 
who seek them diligently and are 
prepiared to lake off their coats and 
w'ork their own way to such “ posi- 
tions . as they prove themselves 
capable of holding. And, be it re- 
membered, the best industrial train- 
ing colleges in the world are the 
w'orkshops and the business offices 
of our industrial enterprises where 
the hard and inescapable facts of 
life take the place of more or less 
nebulous theories. 


14 () 
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WANTED: A GUIDE TO INDUSTRIAL CAREERS 


I F I^dia is to achieve her indus- 
trial plans speedily and effectively, 
it is essential to provide guidance 
for our young people to choose the 
right careers. Mere academic edu- 
cation is at a discount today ; 
there is a corresponding rusli to 
our *few technical colleges and 
institutions. This may be a step 
in the right direction, but it is 
not enough merely to seek technical 
education with an eye to the pro- 
posed developments in Indian 
industry in the post-w'ar period. 
Careers have to be chosen with 
a full knowiedge of what they 
have to offer. The eager, student 
must be in a position to match his 
training, aptitude, temperament and 
personality with the career he in- 
tends to follow. In this matter, 
youth needs guidance ; for mere 
enthusiasm, unless carefully directed, 
will not do. The truth of this 
remark is illustrated by the number 
of misfits and disgruntled employees 
which we find in our business and 
industrial organisations today. 

Each occupation clamours fdr men 
and women having the necessary 
qualifications, character and per- 
sonality. Each profession and trade 
knows or ought to know the qualities 
it needs. These qualities, and the 
degree to which they are required, 
should be .set out in writing, so as 
to assist those responsible for the 
training of the younger generation 
in the matter of vocational guidance. 

The chief requirements in the 
vital supervisory fields are desirable 
personality traits, ability to organise, 
and technical talent ; but it is only 
the practitioners w^ho can li.st these 
talents and abilities so as to provide 
a guide to young men lacking in 
experience and perspiective. 

These practitioners or .specialists 
should, therefore, prepare catalogues 


describing their work in clear 
non-technical language as an aid 
to parents and teachers who shoulder 
the task of guiding the young. This 
work is of national importance and 
upon it rests the progress and 
prosperity of India. 

In the average town there is 
ample opportunity for using a variety 
of abilities. (Careers are open in 
Commerce, Finance, Industry, the 
Public Services, and in* numerous 
profe.ssions of applied art. If the 
.school-master and school-mistress 
have done their job properly, the^ 
outgoing school-boy and .schfK)l-girI 
should have a knowledge of tlie 
requiremi*nts of the various pro- 
ft^ssions and trades open to them. 
If the teachers have not attended 
to this part of their job, then it is 
incumbent on the* commnnfty to 

• provide aeigquate informaiit»i on the 
careers available to boys and girls 
leaving school. 

It may happen .sonudiines that a 
given ehvironment dj>es not provide 
an outlet for certain abilities or 
talents. In this case, of course, it 
would be necessary for the possessor 
of these unusual qiialities to find 
.scope for them elsewhere. 

Schools and* collegers .should also 
take their .students on visits to 
factories, r>ffices, and otlier places 
so as to bring tiie young face to face 
with the various professions open 
to them, (.onsyltations with Voca- 
tional Advisers and Industrial Psy- 
chologists, if any. wpuld also be 
most helpful. 

• # . 

Concerted action with a view 

to providing a comprehensive guide 
to careers would undoubtedly pro- 
• vide the younger generation with 
invaluable help in assisting th^- 
selve»and their country. Nor womd 
the collection of this daj;a ^ntaU 
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I much work ; for the information is 
i available — all that is to be done is 
! to collate it, sift it, and catalogue 
I it in attractive folders covering the 
various professions which are avail- 
able today or likely to be available 
in future. There is little guidance in 
I this connection tdday. One or two 
I English books are there, but, these 
are related to English conditions. 
The information wc need shotxld be 
j based on Indian con<Utions and for 
i Indian conditions. 

In the writer’s opinion this infor- 
j ination should cover t 

T. A general description of each 
; fiehl or professnm. 

! 2. The qualities required tor success 

! in each field and the degree to which 
I each of these (qualities needs to be 
, developed. 

. 3. 1‘he prospects offered by each 

I profession. • 

i 4. The education, both theoretical 
j and practical, required for a successful 
! career in each field. 

I 5. A list of places qr institutions 
where training in each profession is 
I available. 

1 

The task of preparing a folder 
j containing the above information 
; in regard to the various professions 
■ could be luidertaken either by retired 
I men who have served in business or 
industry ; or by the present genera- 
tion of managers and other 
executives who are in touch with 
the practical requirements of the 
fields in which they are engaged ; 
or by a representative agency espe- 
1 cially established for this purpose. 
1 We are confident that experienced 
! men would be most eager to render 
j whatever help they could in guiding 
I the coming generation into suitable 
i careers. This w^ould be more than 
. a service to our boys and girls. It 
; would be a direct and vital contribu- 
I tion to the future development and 
! progress of pur country. 
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•Employment and Production 

A conference of all British Trade 
Unions executives is shortly to be 
called to hear from the Minister's 
frank statements on Britain's indus- 

• trial and economic position. 

Mr. Isaacs, Minister of Labour & 
National Service, gave the committee 
of the Trade Uniw Copgress urgent 
reasons which, in the Government's 
view, require the (.o-operation of 
not only of the Unions officially but 
of the members of the Unions as 
individual workmen, in keeping pro- 
duction at the highest level. The 
Unions have to be convinced that 
full employment can only be^ttained 
with full production, and that 
hindrances to full production are 
hindrances to Labour's .social pro- 

• gramme as well as dangerous to the 
whole of the natiolial economy. 
The coming conference will cover 
a great deal of ground. It will, in 
fact, take stock of the insufficiency 
of man-pow^, the volume of output 
and the rate of production by the 
hour and by the week, and produc- 
tion for export as well as for home 
needs. 

This conference will be looked 
to with great interest ; for the policy 
of rest acting output is a basic factor 
in certain circles on the false a.ssump- 
tion that greater output and labour- 
saving devices cau.se unemployment. 
What is equally deplorable is the 
idea so widely held that higher wages 
must mean a higher standard of 
. living regardless of the rate of output. 

Surely the value of money depends 
on the amount of goods or .services 
for which it can be exchanged. 

Fortunately, it is iJeginning to be 
widely realised that higher wages 
mthout a corresponding increase in 
output leads infallibly to inflation —a 
state of affairs which benefits no one 


and undermines^ the very founda- 
tions of national economy. 

A Safety Code for 
Pedestrians 

The Royal Society for the Preven- 
tion of Accidents has issued a Safety 
Code for pedestrians which, we are 
confident, will bg invaluable to those 
who have to move about on foot 
through our busy and* congested 
thoroughfares. It will not do, how- 
ever, merely to read this Code ; 
it must be made a daily drill until 
it.s' practice becomes an unconscious" 
habit. 

1. ALWAYS use pedestrian 

crossings, lootpaths, and refuges where 
available. 

2. ALWAYS look right find, left 
before stepping into the rpadv.v' 

3. ALWAYS choose tlic least 
dangerous point from which to crass. 

4. ALWAYS stilcct favourable 

opportunity to cross. 

5. A I WAYS keep your mind on 
the tralfi'. wlnlst, crossing. 

6. •ALWAYS beware of stepping 
from close behuid otie vehicle into the 
way ol another. 

7. ALW.WS take extra care when 
tlie road is greaiy. 

8. .ALWAYS realize the danger of 

boarding or leaving moving vehicles. 

t 

o. ALWAYS look out for Irallic 

beiore boarding or leading trams. 

10, ALWAYS* retain your presence 
of mind if caught in traffic and avoid 
dpdging about. « 

^ II, ALWAYS be ready* to help 
children to cross. 

Note : — When on a road without a 
footway, walk on* the right di the 
roadway, thus facing the approaAung 
traffic. It i.s a help to considei^tu 
drivers if pedestrians who wish to cipss 
a road clearly indicate thgir desireVo 
do 90 . • 
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The Mitchell Medal 

The Council of the Indian Roads 
CongHfSs decided last year to review 
all the Papers hitherto puWished in 
the proceedings of the Congress and 
to award a Mitchell Medal to such 
of them as were considered of 
outstanding merit. 

In view of this decision, at the 
loth Indian Roads Congress held at 
Jaipur recently, Mr. A. S. Trollip, 
Honorary ^itineral Secretary of the 
Safety J^'irst Association of India, 
was awarded the Mitchell Medal 
for his Paper on ‘‘ Ribbon Develop- 
ment submitted to the C'ongress 
in 1039. 


Whatever You Do, Take 
Care of Your Hands 

Hands do the w'ork of •the world 
and have to be exposed to certain 
risks U) do it, but most of these 
risks can bo avoided by a little 
care and thought. 

If your job requites the handling 
pf objects with rough or sliarp 
edges, gloves will save • many 
scratches and splinters. But if you 
work with mo\ing machinery, don't 
wear gloves ; they ^are liable to 
catch and draw your hands into 
trouble. , 

If your hands are much in contact 
with grease, oil, kerosene, paints 
or solvents, wash frequently with 
WARM water and a mild soap. 
Avoid harsh abrasive soaps and 
rough scl'ubbing. Oils and greas^g , 
clog the pores, and kerosene and* 
petrol. ‘remove the natural fat and 
dry file skin, while harsh scrubbing 
rou^ens and injures it. All these 
conditions allow the entry of the 
g^ms to the skin, diseases geirerally 
^pokexi qf as dermatitis follow. 


. If your hands suffer cuts or 
splinters, get skilled first-aid prompt- 
ly. Don't wait till infection 
starts. 

Use your head to save your 
hands from accident ; your hands are 
valuable. Few of us realise how 
valuable our hands are to us till 
we lose the use of them. 

If you don't believe this, ask 
the man who has lost one. 

“ Ten Commandments of 
Management 

The change in emphasis from the 
technical to the human element 
in industry is reflected in the “ Ten 
Commandments of Management " 
issued in an attractive folder by the 
London BraliCh of the Institute of 
Factory Managers : 

1. Make few promises and keep them. 

2. Be fair. Don't have favourites. 

3. Don’t waste anger? use it. Get 
mad once in a while, but not often. 

4. Alw'a>'s hear the other side in a 
dispufe. 

5. Don’t bear malice. It kills loyalty. 

6. Don’t be discouraged. It is your 
duty always to be enthusiastic. 

7. Notice good work, as well as bad. 
Give praise as well as blame. 

8 . Study your men as you would 
your children. 

9. Give every man two chances. 

10. Take your full share of the blame. 
Don’t pass it down a long line of 
descendants. 
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INFORMATION CENTRES 


P eople engaged in scientific^ 
technical, and research activities 
need to keep themselves in touch 
with the advances made in these 
fields all over the vjorld. In modern 
times, when a ceaseless flood of 
expert knowledge ^ flows from the 
technical press, the problem is not 
how to obtain information, but 
how to utilise rffectively the almost 
bewildering mass of material which 
is available. It is practically impos- 
sible for any individual to peruse, 
however cursorily, all the pilblished 
literature bearing upon even his 
own limited Sphere of interest. 

• To meet this difficulty, several 
industrial concerns in Ofeat Britain 
and the U.S.A. have set up infor- 
mation departments within their 
own organisations. These depart- 
ments examine all available sources 
of information and draw the atten- 
tion of their scientific staffs to items 
bearing on the activities of -the 
organisation concerned. Sometimes 
they prepare abstracts of such in- 
formation with an indication of their 
source for future reference. They are 
often required to find answers to 
queries raised by the laboratory or 
the works. While such departments 
are common in engineering and 
chemical firms, they are also found 
in other industries and in t^ertain 
government institutions. 

With the advent of peace, India 
is certain to start on the many 
plans sponsored by the Government 
and by private agencies. For the 
success of these plans, we shall need 
to have up-to-date technical in- 
formation, on a variety of pursuits, 
" wi^n our ready reach. To provide 
an efficient information service, we 


shall need trained technical person- 
nel, and we shall have to subscribe 
to a large number of technical jour- 
nals which are regarded as authori- 
tativ^c in their fields. Finally, the 
men chosen for this work wiU have 
to read, sift, summarise, collate and 
index the information likely to 
benefit the various industries. 

The earlier we make a start in 
this direction, the better. Our tex- 
tile industry, which is the .staple 
industry of India today and which 
has benefited so much by the war, 
might w(»ll give tht? lead. The jute, 
iron and steel, mica, chemical and 
leather industries would also benefit 
greatly by adecpiate informatibn 
centres. 

In the iflitial stages, it would 
be advantageous to become affiliated 
to such bodies as ilw. Association 
of .Special Libraries in Great Britain, 
or the Ei‘ ^ineering Index Incorpor- 
ated, U.S n. Particulars about these 
two iifformation services will be 
found e!s(^\here in this issue. 

Some of our industries may have 
their own information services 
already functioning. In that case, 
their experience will be an invalu- 
able guide U> those which may 
be set up hereafter. Initial 
expenditure tliere will be in 
establishing such {centres. Maintain- 
ing them on a high level of 
efficjcncy will also cQst money. 
But the question of outlay, 
w^ifch could be easily borne by 
member firms seeking this ser's^, 
must on no account be allowed 
•to stand in the way. The money 
spent will be repaid a hundredfolc 
by increased productivity, economy 
and efficiency. ^ 
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THE FACT-FINDING COMMITTEE 


I F India is to achieve the high 
standard of living which she has 
promised herself in the post-war 
ptiriod. it is essential that we should 
increase our production to the maxi- 
mum, for we can enjoy only those 
commodities and services which 
we are capable of providing.’ If 
production has to be kept at a high 
level, it follows that the apparent con- 
flict of view-point <5 between Capital 
and Labojiir must be eliminated. 

There are three common ways 
of dealing with conflicts or differ- 
ences of opinion between employers 
and employees : First, Domination, 
by which only one side gets what 
it wants ; second, Compromise, by 
,which neither side gets what it 
wants ; and third. Integration, by 
which a way is found wherby both 
sides may get what they want. 

When we.fmd a way that includes 
the ideas of the two or more parties* 
to a dispute, we get progress and 
all-round satisfaction, 

It has been truly said that 
Capital and Labour must either 
fight or unite, and^ since it is neces- 
sary in the interests of our national 
efficiency to achieve the maximum 
production per man per hour, it 
is vital that we should stop the 
tug-of-war between Capital and 
Labour and learn to co-operate 
for the benefit of both. 

The most effective way oT doing 
this is to jointly examine the ftets 
of the dispute. If wrf do this, we 
are very likely to follow the process 
of Integration, by breaking uf) a 
whole situation into its component 
parts and considering each part 
sepamtely. No other metiiod is 
kn^n which gets rid of antagonism 
bejkween two br more parties so , 
e/fectively and quickly, 
j Prof. Harold Laski in his The 
foundation io Sovereignty suggested 


that participation in the early stages 
of trade differences should begin . 
with independent investigation. 

Mary Follett — a political and 
business philosopher of the first 
rank — who devoted a lifetime to* 
searching for the true principles of 
organisation, stresses in her ^eative 
Experiences that co-operative gather- 
ing of facts is more useful to the 
resolution of conflict than for each 
side to get them sei)arately and then 
try to integrate them ; for when 
each side gets them st^paratcly, there 
is’ a tendency for each side to stick 
rigidly to its own particular facts. 

These are not mere academic 
opinion^. Experiences subsequent 
to these writings have proved beyond 
doubt that a joint sturty of the facts 
underlying conflicts between various# 
parties invi^iiibly proves successful, 
for it provides an accepted found- 
ation upon which to base the 
discussions. 

Mr. Burton in his book Employee 
Representation tells us that joint 
fact-finding has become an 
accepted and characteristic pro- 
cedure under Employee Represen- 
tation plans. He says : Joint fact- 
finding on a large scale has been 
a noteworthy accomplishment under 
the Employee Representation plan 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Agree- 
ment on facts as the basis 
of discussion is encouraged at every 

step As originally drafted by 

the Management and general chair- 
man representing the employees in 
the Engine and Train service, the 
procedure outlined ior referring 
matters beyond the official first 
hearing of the case prescribed that 
there should* be a joint statement 

of agreed-on facts and the 

representative plaifs adopted later 
by other branches of the service 
embody the same provision.'*. 
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Physical Training — A Part of Industrial life — 

H, Margaret Watt 
Central Council of Physical Recreation 


•^HE assertion that " a positive 
health programme pays ” is 
gradvially being accepted by more ind 
more industrialists as they study such 
human problems as absenteeism, 
accident prevention and the adverse 
effect of over-monotonous work on 
workers and thus on production. 
It has been said that " good health 
is an almost indispensable requisite 
of a proficient worker, whether 
mental or physical, and even slight 
indispo-sitions are often sufficient 
to degrade th<» quality of the output 
of work by the labourer*" and that 
" for every worker abient due to 
illness there arc two who are sick 
and working on the job at 10% to 
50% of efficiency, "t 

It seems, therefore, worth while 
to give thought to methods of 
preventing not only illnesses but 
such slight deviations from the 
normal as strains, backaches, con- 
stipation and headaches. 'More 
and more people now reali.se the 
importance of a balanced diet, of 
good lighting and adequate fresh 
air. They accept the principle 
that reasonable hours of sleep and 
relaxation are essential to good 
health and efficient work, but the 
importance of movement is generally 
much under-estimated or even 
not acknowledged at all. 

Impwrtance of Movamont. 

Movement is important in many 
ways. At 14, on leaving school 
a girl has usually a fairly harmoni- 
ously developed body, capable of 
active work of all kinds. Almost 
immediately, however, in industry 
'^e proceed to sit at a bench all 


day, or to stand by a machine, 
and her actions become limited 
to an extent seldom realised. She 
may move only her hand for several 
hours on end ;> she may stand 
practically still for an equal number 
of hours, or move in a one-sided 
direction every day throughout the 
year. This naturally means that 
her general physical capacity is 
gradually but appreciably lowered. 
She becomes stiff jointed, her 
abdominal muscles are often 
weakened by her sitting or standing 
positions, her feet arc often used 
wrongly, even if occasionally they 
happen to be in the right kind of 
shoes, and she may d''.vclop, 
especially if young, a curved spine. 
Those disabilities may not 
immediately result in absenteeism, 
but they do result in lowered vitality 
and a t ‘ssened capacity in ail but 
the one limited' Erection. The 
logical outcome of such limitation 
is, therefore, that what was once a 
co,mplex and extremely complicated 
machine becomes, at a very early 
stage, efficient in one part only. 
In industry this would seldom be 
allowed to happen to any mechanical 
cortrivance. 

If young workers, therefore, are 
to be useful iii more than one 
field of work, it is vitally important 
that their joints, are kept .supple, 
iheir muscles used and their powers 
of co-ordination kept unimpaired. 
It is often urged that worker!? an; 

• •* Physiology of Muscular Activit//* 
(p. 306) by H. C. Schneider. 

t ** lisdustry and Workmen's Compensi- 
tion Laws '* — The American Colleg.t 
of Surgeons. Medical Service. 
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CUT YOUR MANUFACTURING COSTS 
BY USING GOOIU^EAR 


TRANSMISSION BELTING 




M DtjlriAnlar* Indim 


ALSTKBL CO.. 

3. MsBgM Laag.^laina. 

THR MILL STOIIS CtX. 
BrMjMh Rm4. 

T STANES * GO.. * 
IN»*i la. 


CfeOMPTON ENClINrERING CO. (Ma4ffM) LTD. 
Rmi aOM. ii »4 L 4 m ImcIi. 

M wiiJIvASA ch^rlu 4 oa 


Goodyear make many different types of belting 
for the transmission of power or conveying of 
materials. One of these is exactly the right Belt 
for each of your jobs — and of course, the right 
Belt means best service and lowest cost for you. 

Here are a few Transmission Belts that will 
speed up your production and cut down costs. 

COMPASS ENDLESS CORD BELT -for high 
speed and heavy duty. The load i« carried by 
continuously wound low-stretch cords encased in 
elastic envelop — no joints. Greater capacity than 
ply belts of equal weigVt or thickness. 

THOR **SQUARE EDGE* 
BELTING — for heaviest duty. 

Edges cut square and coated with 
protective lacquer. No ply seams, 
joints or splices — very flexible, high, 
tensile silver duck. 33 ounce in narrow 
belts : 35 ounce in wider belts. All 
widths and plies. 

WINGFOOT BELTING- for 
general industrial use. Selected 32 
ounce duck and best quality rubber. 

Protected edges. Flexible and strong. 

In all widths and plies. 

KLINGTITE BELTING -for agri. 
cultural and industrial uses on drives 
not requiring heavy duty belt. Pro- 
tected edges, 32 ounce duck. 

PATHFINDER BELTING -for 
light industrial ii^e. Protected edge, 

28 ounce duck. All widths and plies. 

Y««r MsrMt Goodyvar DistnVitor will 
k« glad to lopply year rtqoireawnts. 



THE GOODYEAR TYRE & RUBBER CO. ( india ) LTD. 

CALCUTTA .• MADRAS • DELHI • BOMBAY • LAHORE 
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too tired for further physical activi- 
ties'in leisure hours but the admitted 
fac\ that girl workers are seldom 
too tired to dance shows that this 
problem is not entirely a physical 
one. " There is a difference between 
physiological and industrial fatigue. 
The first is typified in the exhaustion 
of a runner, but the second is a 
mental and physical tiredness 
resulting from many mental ‘and 

physical factors The 

elemental changes of exhaustion do 
not occur.”* Further physical 
activity, therefore, should be 
possible if it* is really enjoyable 
and if it attracts. The idea that 
all forms of e.vercise are strenuous 
is mistaken. Many of t^ein can 
teach rhythm, relaxation and 
correction of working faults and 
can result in making work lighter 
and giving a rested feeling rather 
than an added weariness. 

Every encouragement, then, 
should be given to young workers 
to take varied forms of exercise 
in their leisure hours — walking, 
cycling, keep-fit classes, swim- 
ming, are all popular and useful, 
and team games play a particularly 
important part in an active pro- 
gramme. Mo.st firms seem to think 
that if they adopt games in factory 
life, one team for any game is 
enough, and that games are 
primarily for competitive purposes. 
Great efforts are needed, all the 
time, to convince managements and 
workers alike that six poor netball 
teams playing each other* will do 
the factory and the individuals 
more physical good than one team 
winning league matches. 

If it is accepted that young 
workers gradually ^ become less 
capable physically, ‘it is obvious 
that older gids and women will 
show clear signs of being not ill, 
but not quite fit. They may 


become more skilled and quick at 
their particular jpb but often that 
localised skill is purchased at the 
price of such things as constipation, 
backache and general lethargy. Con- 
stipation and digestive troubles, if not 
directly caused by immobility, are 
often gravely aggravated by lack of 
movement, a point frequently over- 
looked during a feverish examination 
of diet. Respiratory troubles are also 
aggravated just, as much by rigid 
and contracted chests as by damp 
air, and backaches are caused not 
only by internal troubles but often 
by faulty standing or sitting 
positions. 

The "Active” Break 

At proseiit, such subnormal conditions 
often develop into causes of absenteeism, 
and hero a plea is made for some form gf 
physical training in working hours. Ft 
may take the fonn of a short active 
break several times a week for young 
girls wlio sloop over a beiit.h all flay ; 
it may mean a weekly renKsded class for 
* older womcit who have tired or Hat feet, 
followed by helpful advice on how to 
stand and walk ; or it may mean (juick 
chest -mobilising cxerci.sns in tlie open air 
for laundry or dope -shop workers. It 
is ob\i<»us that initial delay and uiiheaval 
will be caused by such classes, but a 
biisinjfss man wno does much of his 
writing in long distance trains and is 
conscious* of the value of a (juick “ brea- 
ther " up and flown a platform may be 
persuad^ that what looks like a delay 
may eventually ♦cad to increasefl vigour 
and output. We read a gofxl deal about 
rest breaks in these days, but lor many 
workeiji wi.sely ])laiined active breaks 
— given at those tim^is when output 
shtjws its lowest curve — might justify 
more thought*and expefimental research. 
The words “ wisely planned " should be 
stres.scd, bccau.so the activity should be 
cgmpcn.satory and prqj>ahly slightly 
remedial in character, and t^e teacher 
•must take care in her approach to the 
subject to avoid tlie comment of the 
worker that " it's harder work than 
working." 

• " Industrial*^ Fatigue "--Meyer Jhgwn. 
M.I).. Ph.D. (ConsulUiiit to tlie 
Industrial Welfare Department of 
Zifrich Insurance Coy.) 
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ASLIB 


The Association of Special Libeakies 

There was a time when the scientist or industrialist could carry all’ the 
knowledge of his subject under his hat, and keep himself abreast of all the 
discoveries and inventions that were being made in his chosen field. But no 
modern scientist or industrialist would pretend to be able to achieve this 
todSy. Advances in the technical fields, especially, are so rapid and wide- 
spread tliat no ipdividual, howbver painstaking, can hope to keep abreast 
of innovations without some outside help. 


The Atlib : This difficulty was 
keenly felt by the sponsors of a 
conference ht 4 d in 192.1 at which 
the AsscK'iation of Special Libraries 
and Information Bureaux was form- 
ed. 'I'he men taking part in this 
conference were all actively' engaged 
in sciioititic and industrial research. 
They all hadffirst-haud accjuaintancc 
witli the problem of keeping them- 
selves “ au fait” v.ith whatever 
progress was l)eing made in their 
sptH'.ial subjects. Their deUbcratk)ns 
resulted in the formation of a 
body which should mainly concern 
itself with inaintaining records of 
the whereabouts and particulars 
of existing sources of information, 
and in assisting the members of 
the association to get in touch 
with them. 

Its Constitution : The c o n s t i- 

tutioii of ASLIB is such that 
it embraces information services 
in many and diverse fields. It is 
not merely a technical or scientific 
organisation. The extent of its acti- 
vities is reflected in its metnbership 
which includes bodies wdth such 
widely differing interests as the 
Aberdeen University Library to the 
Zinc Development Association. 

Inspite of its breadth of interest, 
how-ever, the Association's activities 
tend towards technical and indus- 
trial matters, since Industry's de- 
mand for information is pre- 
, dominant. Manufacturing fi^s 


c<)nstitute of ASLip’S mem- 

bership. The value of ASLIB as 
an important information centre 
has been recognised by" the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and ludnstrial 
Research. Great Britain, which it.self 
has ])een a member for many years, 
and which has now undertakgp 
to coTitribiitti a substantial annual 
grant to the funds of the Association. 

m 

Its Work: During the twqnty 
years that Jh(‘ Association lias been 
in existence, it has doiui a great 
deal of work in furthering its original 
object of providing accurate, up- 
to-date inffirmation to its members. 
Among the various activities of 
the .^ssociation; the following may 
be me.nrioned : (i) an annual con- 
ference at which j^apers on all 
a??pects of organised information 
services arc prt^sented and discussed, 
and at which personal touch is 
established between the members ; 
(2) tlfc issuing of a Directory (a 
5U% discount in price is allowed to 
members) 0/ sources of specialised 
information in •Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland ; {3) the free 

is?>uc to membprs of* a quarterly 
• bulletin of information by means 
of which the Directory is kept 
up-to-date; (4) advising and assist- 
ing members in •organising and 
classifying their own record of such 
information ; and (5) establishing 
and nlaintaining a register of expert 
translators, that is, translators whfj 
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“ Electricity —carrier of 

«• 

light and power, devourer of time 
and space, bearer of human speech 
over land and .sea, greatest 
servant of man.” 

Charles W. Eliot, 

. ( Late President of Harvard University.) 


FERRANTI 


a nc/tne that has been associated with 
the. triumphs of electricity during the 
post ^ sixty years. 
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possess not only a mastery of tlie 
lai^uages from and into which 
they translate, but also a grasp 
of the subject with which they have 
to deal. 

This, in brief, is the work of 
the ASLIB. The list of subjects 
dealt with and the range of in- 
formation are both comprehensive. 
If tlw; ASLIB is ^unable to indicate 
the source of information on any 
particular subject, it may be taken 
for granted that such information 
does not exist anywhere. 

The ASLIB Directory i This 
needs special mention. It is a 
bulky volume divided into two parts. 
The first part is arrangcHi alpha- 
betically with 1500 subject headings 
under which there are references 
to over 2000 sources of information. 
The second part of the Directory 
contains a list of the towms where 
the special sources of information 
are situated. This list is also in 
alphabetical order. A note at the 
end of eadi entry indicates the 
conditions under which access may 
be had to the particular source. 
Tlie Directory may be purchased 
by any member of the public. 

The Enquiry Bureaux : More 
important even than the 
Directory are the Association's 
Enquiry Bureaux. All current sources 
of information on hundreds of 
specialised subjects are card-indexed 
here. These Bureaux are at an 
advantage to collect and arrange 
all kinds of information on account 
of the diversity of the As.sociation's 
membership and the vast aggregate 
knowledge which is at the disposal 
of the Association. 

The Translation Services 

Apart from • the facts already 
mentioned in this connection, the 
Association acts as an intermediary 


and puts clients requiring expert 
translators in tpuch with persons 
who possess the requisite training, 
ability, and experience. Members, of 
the Association are entitled to this 
service free; non-members are charged 
a fee. 

ASLIB and India : India is on 
the threshold of industrial ex- 
pansion. When the many plans drawn 
up for the country's industrial 
progress are put into effect, there 
will be a nation-wide demand for 
up-to-date information of a variety 
of industrial, engineering, and other 
scientific matters. It would, there- 
fore, be a very sound investment 
for our many universities and public 
bodies, as also for large business 
houses, to be affiliated to the ASLIB. 
In course of time, we could form 
a similar Association in this country 
by collecting and clas.sifying sources 
of information on ^ markers of 
special concern to us.* The earlier 
we form the nucleus of such a body, 
the better ; because accurate, ready, 
and up-to-date information would 
undoubtedly accelerate the progre.ss 
of our industrialisation. 

* . 


U.N.O. METHODS 

Mr. Makin, f^hairmaii of the 
Security Council during it.s first 
session, said in a broadcast from 
Melbounie, recently. “ I did not 
seek to aswjrt authority, but to 
guide the deliberations on the most 
helpful and friendly* lines. It was 
.never ray practice to puff the reins 
too tightly. I allowed the Council 
to talk and talk again and again if 
necessary, and this method suc- 
ceeded where possibly peremptory 
action from the chair would have 
destroyed the prospects of results.” 
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PHILIPS ELECTRICAL Co. (IMDIA) LTD. 

•PHILIK HOUSE* 

2. HEYSHAM ROAD, Calcutta. 

Soli- Distnbuiors lor llVv/mi India: • 

PRECIOUS ELECTRIC Co. 

CHURCHGATE STREET, .... Bombay. 
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IS THE HEAT GETTING YOU DOWN? 


T HK human body is remarkably 
like an air-cooled enj^ine with a 
sensitive and efficient cctolin^ system 
— the skin. The best way to keep 
cool, therefore, is to iielp this 
cooling system in performing its 
functions efficiently. 

When tlie ten?perature of the air 
increases, the blood flows in large 
quantities in the small blood vessels 
(the capillaries) close to the body’s 
surface, thus •giving off lieat easih'. 
The pores of tlie skin oj)eu, perspira- 
tion pours out, ( vaj^orates, and cools 
the skin and body. 

With llu‘ advent of the hf»t 
weather, hen; art* a few jxiints on 
How Keep 'riie Heat I'loni 

Cietling ^'ou I)own. 

Bathing: It is a mistake to 
seek relief from heat by i)hinging 
into ct)ld water. Fliis may stop 
perspiration for a time, but it 
(hiprives the br)dy t)f an es.sential 
protective mechanism against the 
effects of over-heating. 

• 

Clothing: The best way to kc^ep 
cool is to wear as few clothes as 
possible. These should be loosely 
cut. and made from porous, smooth, 
light -coloured fabrics. A cloth of 
a rough texture slows up the move- 
ment of air next to the skin which 
acts as an insxilator. A dark- 
coloured fabric absorbs more heat 
than cloth of lighter colours. Just 
as black is the hottest colour to 
wear in summer, so also white is 
the coolest colour and should be 
preferred during the hot weather. 

Diet: In the hot weather, the 
body naturally requires less heat- 
producing food and, therefore, the « 
consumption of carbohydrates 
(bread, potatoes, rice, etc.) and fats 
should be reduced. Preference 


should be given to proteins which 
are an energy food, because bodily 
energy must be kept up to normal. 

The summer diet should be com- 
posed of foods which contain a 
large proportion of water, sin^h as 
fruits and salads. It is important 
to watch for loss of appetite - known 
in medical parlance as “ anorexia.'* 
If this should happen, tl^e appetite 
slnuild be stimulated in order to 
inainttiin normal bodily energy and 
resistance. 

Salt: When the body ]>erspircs, 
it h>ses a certain amount of mineral 
salts as well as water. Salt is a 
very important i‘lLMnent in the body, 
and is recpiired lor its elficient 
physiological functioning. If the 
.s.ilt contcMit of tin* body is ;u'ow&d to 
get tf)o low, it brings ivbom exhaus- 
tion and fre(pn*ntly ln‘at->tioke. Th(? 
salts eject(*<l from the Ivnly through 
perspiration must, tln‘refore, be 
repla( ed. Sinci*. the body may lose 
as mi. h as ]\ o/s. of .salt per day, 
this lo^s shoul(I.])e made good l)y an 
incrfaseil intakij of salt. Tliis can 
be take*!) either in food or in water. 

• Water; Tlie loss of water 
through perspiration is considerable. 
It iriay amount to as much as 3 
fjuails a day. This loss is to be 
in.'idcf good, and tlie best way of 
(kiing so should l>e kriowai. 

Iced walfer looks cool, but it does 
not cool the iJody. On the other 
hand, it may be very^dangerous. for 
it cools the inltirnal organs.and may 
])roduce stomach cramps. It con- 
tracts the blood capillaries under the 
surface of the skin, and thereby 
stops perspiratio'n. The proper 
thing to do is to drink cool {not iced) 
water, or to eat fruits which are 
high in their water content. 
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The exclusive feature of 
India's foremost tyre 

* GUM-DIPPED 

Guxn -dipping which is u«?ed only in the 
xnanufactuxe of Firestone tyres, binds the rubber- 
and cotton fabric layers into one integral unit, 
a patent process far superior to any ot.ier method 
in making tyres. Not only are you sure of getting 
greatly increased mileage, and thus save money— 
but gum -dipped tyres are stronger and so give 
a better protection against cangerous blowouts. 


'firestone 


FIRESTONE TYRE &RUBBER CO. OF INDIA, LTD. 

Bombay ^ Madras ★ Calcutta ic Bangalore ic Nagpur 

Karachi 



Lahore 


Madras 
Delhi if 


Colombo 


Lucknow 
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SALVAGE OPERATIONS OR AFTER THE FIRE 

■» • 

By G. D. Jfavons 

Late Senior Training Officer, Bombay Rescue Cor/>$. 


TN previous articles we discussed 
**• w'ays and means w'hereby fires 
may be prevented. But in spite of all 
these protections, it seems that 
outbreaks of fires are inevitable. 
Because of this, the need for 
co-operation with the Fire Brigade 
in combating fires was discussed 
in my last article. The present 
contribution is an attempt to 
inculcate id the public correct 
practices during salvage operations 
after the fire has been oxtingtiished. 

After the fire has been put out. the 
Fire Superintendent approaches you 
with a notebook and pencil. Amongst 
other thingc, he will want to know 
about the insured value of the premises. 
You would be advi.scd to answer the.se 
questions frankly and without reserve : 
your fire insurance policy does not ( ontain 
a request for reticence similar to your • 
Third Party Motor Accident Insurance. 

You may be approached by a represeH' 
tative of some firm of Fire Damage 
Assessors and, if it is a good firm, you 
would be well advised to engage him. 
When you submit your claim^ to the 
Fire Insurance Co. they will *send a 
trained asses.sor to check it, and if your 
claim has been prepared by an expert 
in the terms of your policy, it will .save 
a lot of extra trouble. The fee charged 
for these services is usually a prccentage 
of the settlement value of your claim, and 
it is usually well-earned. But this 
advice is merely offered for your guidance 
and you are entirely at liberty to please 
yourself in the matter. 

The fire being out yoii are now 
confronted with the ta.sk of salvage 
a most difficult job. So far as 
we are aware, the only city in India 
that has a trained Salvage Corps 
is Bombay. As a rule, therefore, 
you will have to* undertake the 
job yourself with such help as yoi; 
can get. 

Damage does not end with the fire 
being put out ; indeed, unless you 


take prompt sfips, water and weather 
will add to the destruction of the fire 
until your machinery and stock-in- 
trade are ruined, and may even end 
in the collapse of your premises. 
Neglect after a fire will result in 
what Insurance ('oinpanies c dl 

Progressive Total Loss’'. 

Salvage IS a highly skilled job with 
very high incidence of risk. All that 
ue can do in the lifudcfl space at Our 
disposal is to give you a !ew ideas to 
lesstMi the risk of incidence while saving 
wliat can be saved. 

Your very first iliitv is tr) issin? a 
strict tufler tliat no ollc^ is to enter the 
Iniilding in an impetuous attemi>t, to 
learn the fate of some particular intere.st. 
It IS a sound policy to ap[K)int people 
to prevent the rash from being dis- 
oliedient. A huiiitinf^ that m is ffcni ott 
fire IS (j'i full of hoohv kaf' s a villftf^c 
captured from an un\(rupul:>u\ enemy. 

Nc.xt, ensure that tlie electric supply 
IS (ompletely isolated. With people 
standing or moving about in wet areas, 
a leal age of only a fc'w volts mavmulti]>ly 
itsoli into a fatal slimk (Jas pipes 
may t>e damagi;d or tract iireil ; ensure, 
thrt-efore, that the gas su])ply is really 
cut off» as the alternative will be an 
explfisioii followeil by another fire 

Hefore the last lire engine leaves, 
look for acc«mulations ot water. If 
there are any basoinents about and 
there is \v;ijer in them, the fire engine will 
puny) it f)iit for you fora small fee fixed 
by the Miinic.ififdity If the fire engine 
•is unable to undertake the task, hire 
a hand pump or bale it out with buckets, 
taking care toi keep the drain.s open. 
This water contains a lot of ash and 
, other small debns, and if the drain is 
choked, the wajter will spread and add 
further damage. 

Probably the most stTious booby 
trap and one that has resulted in 
many fatal accidents consists in 
unsafe floors^ Do not, therefore, 
let anyone walk on a floor until you 
are certain that it will not f^ive way 
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Safeguard your valuables by investing 
In Godrej Security Equipment Jointless Safes, 
CiS'S-Boxcs and Coffers, Cabinets and Almirahs, 

Locks which give UNIQUE PROTECTIV^E 

FEATURES unobtainable in equipment of other 
makes. Godrej is proud to be the guardian of 
much of the wealth of India. Governments, 
Banks, Business Houses and the Public throughout ^ 
the sub-continent rely on Godrej for the safety 
of their Valuable possessions. 

Nearly fifty years of engineering 
praclice; a plant of modern machine-tools for 
scries productidhjn a large factory completely 
equipped 'for the fabrication of first-quality 
arricles of steel and other metals; a staff and 
skilled labour force of 2,000 — these are the sali- 
ent factors of 4he Godrej Organisation, which 
makes Security and Efficiency Equipment of al[ 
kinds! Godrej value has evolved from their 
patented methods of constrifction and design, 
which both economise material and give a 
GREATER STRENGTH-TO-WEIGHT RATIO. 








* ^OVCf. 

"^9«ncie$ - **^'*Pore 
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under the weight. It will not do to 
Cj^rtify a floor safe by a supirficial 
fi:lance at it. Siu'li an examination 
wll only reveal snrfaje cracks and 
mild discolouration, yet such a 
floor may be as thin as paper. 
Examine all floors from undcrucath. 
This will often reveal floorboards 
to be just charcoal and even steel 
girders to hi* distorted until. tht‘V 
are actually p^iltiiig stress when' 
they were intended to supj)ort. 

Stairways should also be c:u efullv 
examined. IIiTe again, do not 
judge from Wie surfat e aj)])earance. 

( heck u]) from the undersidt^ ; 
but even after having done so, do 
not go bouiuling. up tlie stairs. 
Place \*onr ft‘et on tin* extreme 
sides of tin' stair treads and do not 
reiiioN'o ytjiTi* weight from ihe low(‘r 
foot until \'ou h:\\r leste<l that the 
u])per foot can accejd it. 

You may notice scweral Ions oi roof 
or walls 111 im unstable <oncbiion and 
these must bo cMthor shororl up or 
demolished. Wo do not Totornmond 
that you try to d(i this work uith un- 
trained Jal'onr. A building contractor 
with a trained staff and ade<|natc 
appliances is m .1 inmli better position 
to carry out the work sal islactonly. 

Second only to the menace of weak 
tlocning IS the ha/.ard pri*seiited liy h>osc 
bricks or tiles A pre(;arioiisIy lodgeil 
brick or tile thrown off bv the vibratum 
of a passing hirry or a gii.-^t ol wind or 
even a crow' may kill a man. 

When people set to woik in a j>la< 
W'hore odd debris fall.s are likely to 
occur, the (orract preraiilion is to takii 
some light spars and rope: and make a 
light frame witli a tarpanlirf over it so 
tiiat it slopes like the roof of a lean-to 
shed. 'J his will ensure j>roU*<'iion at 
least against tailing tiles and other 
similar hazards. Stejes should also be 
taken to fence off w'ith a rojie or a few 
wooden spars any exjx^sed holes such as 
lift-wells and unsafe patches of flouring. 

If your gcK^ds are not secure against# 
trespars, arrange to have them watched. 
Having taken*' all these precautions, 
you are now free to pay attention to 
tJie actual salvage operations. 


^'our machinery is probably the 
most valuable item. Unless, 
the building has collapsed, the 
damage to your machinery is likely 
to be very low. In any case, have 
the machinery wiped dry as soon 
as you can do so safely. Rust 
soon starts to set in, and it is better 
pnviuiled than removed. He 
<*areful that no liits of brick or other 
debris is hdt between gears or 
working parts.* If there are cutting 
t<iols or spe*:ial appliances, remove 
tlu se and .store them ia^a .safe, dry 
place. 

Ihiving (leaned your machinery 
thormiglily, the next step is to apply 
grease to it. preferably with brush, 
ben>r(' (ineniig each machine with 
tarpaulin, taking care not to allow 
sagging basin.s which will collect wajor. 
It IS best to slrt'lcli the tarpaulins taut 
aiul tie tliem dowm. If vou do. this 
task thoruiiglily, your mat.hinory should 
‘-nJft‘r no further depreciat < ni •for a 
we<‘k at least. * 

Meanwliih', otlier people can be given 
the. job of sorting ov(*r your sto(.k iu-trado 
and di\nling it into 3 groups: ' un- 
damag('d,’ ' damaged, but repairable, ' 
and' iseless’. Your .specialist knowledge 
of yo. < own business will suggest to you 
mctliods in (hr.^Jing with thi.s stockdn- 
tr.uie. Kememlxu’ that llm problem 
of salvjigo devolves on the in.surancc 
iomp.inv; so ask for their instructions 
• t<j llie disposal of what you consider 
I0 l)i» *' useless." li you follow all 
these instruotjl/iis scrupulously 5 or 4 
Innirs alter the fire, you will havo stopped 
iJu' spread 'of damage. 

wfth the penui‘-.sii jii of the fireman 
Aidt 111 charge, open doors and windows 
and let air carry away the smoke 

and stench from the gutted building ; 
b^'giii to mo]> lip the water and swefjp 
.iway dirt. Mithcr up the water 

which threatens to do further damage to 
^vour goods or else cover up* or remove 
the goods, 

J>o not make .slacks of your goods up 
to the height of your ceiling. Small 
open stack.s 'are easier to i;ount and 
inspect. They also facilitate the* free 
movement of air and thus a.s.sist in the 
priicfiss of drying and saving your goods 
from fnriher damage. g 
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MINIMAX LIMITED 
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I 


63 . MORLAND ROAD, 
BYCULLA, 

BOMBAY. 


MERCANTILE BLDG.. 
LAL BAZAR STREET. 

CALCUTTA. 


10 per cent. Diseonnl: to Members 

of The Sdfeif/ Firmt A»»oeiation of indim i 

lt’0 good to bo ware of accidents: equally 
important to make sure, in case an accident 
docyi happen that your dependents are secure. 

Eagle Star accident policies are particularly 
economical for memhors of the Association. 

For example^ 

Rs. 10,000 for d$oA ky ordinary mctidont 

mnd ft o Oft ftftft ^ aceidoni to a paaoongor trair^ tram, lift, 

9mn»6iM or oiAor iieonsod vohiolo in tokith you aro 
-Ji ^ traoollidi 

FOR Rs.U/ll jfl^NUAL PREMIUM 

(Rs.l3, J«ss 10 per cent.) • 

Eagle Star Inoiurance Co., Ltd. 

(Incorporated in England with limited liability) 

Standard Building, Homlijr Road, Bombaj. 
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To check up whether you have 
dealt correctly with your stock-in- 
trade, you have to ask yourself one 
simple question : "If nothing? more 
was done for a w'eck, would there 
be any additional depreciation ? " 

You can now turn attention to the 
most unpleasant task before you. namely, 
clearing up of the debris at the main 
seat of the hre. In doing this, it is 
important not on\y to use right methods 
but to have a correct appreciation of 
your objective. 

Do not set al>out a task in a slap-dash 
fashion. This debris is valuable evidence 
so far as you are concernc<l. You 
should, therefore, have it sorted over 
with care. You have sufleretl a loss 
and are entitleii to compensation for 
that loss ; but the lire insurance company 
are entitkxl to check up on your claim. 
A few buttons and buckles may be 
evidence of the quantity and quality 
of burnt clothes; a few half -melted 
brass-handles and locks may prove the 
loss of quite a lot of valuable furniture ; 
a few pieces of lagging iron and a pile of 
white ash may prove the loss of tons of 
wrapping paper. 

1 was appointed as an arbitrator in 
a case of fire which gutted a [)rinttng 
press. The* chief item in the claim 
was for a huge sum because several 
tons of printer’s type had been utterly 
lost. The insurance company’s ussessor 
quite properly reported he saw no 
supporting evidence of the alleged big 
loss. 1 spent some days having huge 
masses of wood ash carefully sorted 
over and extracted from it rough splashes 
of useless metal described as lead, but 
this actually turned out to be type metal 
— a mixture of tin, antimony and lead. 
The scale proved our salvage to be in 
reasonable hai^nony with the claim, 
and when I had to make the Award 
against the Fire Insurance Company, 
they not only accepted it but were 
careful to make it perfectly clear that 
they were satisfied and in full agreement 
with the Award. Prompt payment 
was of course made. 

Having accepted the principle of 
dealing with the debris as evidence, 
there are certain correct methods 
of handling it. Broken glass, 
rusty nails, splinters and fire roughed 
surfaces are some of the hazards 


to be guarded against. Those 
required to handle this debris should 
be given leather gloves — preferably 
old motoring gloves. Never 
attempt to pull anything out of 
a pile of debris ; lift each item 
carefully off the pile. Having done 
this, do not dispose of it according 
to its intrinsic value, for, though 
it may be perfectly useless, its 
existence may help you in presenting 
vour Fire Damage claim. 

All the procedures aijd practices 
recommended in this article will be of 
little avail unless they are practised 
in the course of periodical fire drills. 
'Hiese drills should be enthusiastically 
and thorouglily carried out until the 
varit)us elements involved in salvage 
operations become an efficicyit, 
systematized procedure. 



"Brain 

teasers 


1 A clog and a rabbit, four thousand 
“*• ^feel apart, tatcli .sight of each other 
snnultaricou.sly. The ral)bit instantly 
starts ft) run at right angles to the line 
ol sight at a spt^id of forty feet jier 
.second while the dog. at the same in.stant. 
starts niiiniiig* toward the rabbit at a 
s])eed of sixty feet per second. 

HOW hOXG DOES IT TAKE THE 
IXXi TO CATCH 'J HE RABBIT ? 

2 A cone shapes.! lull is two hundred 
Uioi high and one hundred feet in 
diameter ati the base.* A winding spiral 
path runs from base to tip with a constant 
slope of live per cent. 

.WTIAT IS THE LEl^THH OF THE 
PATHWAY ? . 

• O A man sells a cow and a horse 
^ for 1 120. He sells the horse for 
$100 more than the cow. 

WHAT DID HE §ELL EACH FOR ? 
A 1 am now twice as old as you were 
^ when I was your age. Wheii you 
are as old as I now am, the sum of our 
ages* will be 100. 

WHAT ARE OUR AG^^S > 
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“^cr ■t' 

RAIPURMILLS 

Va/rijcile4-.- 


A\erce Dhoty,A\erce Lawns 
Beautiful Saries, AVerce 
Pojalins, Shirtings Twills, 
Dorias, Handkerchiefs, etc. 


RAIPUR MILLS. 


ASHWIM fORCIMC; AHEAP! 

TAKING ITS PUCE on the industrial hap of GUJARAT AND BOMBAY 

.“NOW AVAILABLE 

. ASHWIN’S 

REFINED GROUNDNUT OIL . WASHING BAR SOAP 
METHYLATED SPIRIT . RECTIFIED SPIRIT 

. BRANDY \ GIN . RUM 


Enquify Solicited: . 

ASHWIM IHOllSTRIES UMITB0 

Ogiee: Opposite Jubilee Baug, Post Box No.* 82, BARODA. 

Ttk. Address : Works: Telephone 

*• RASADA*' SAMLAYA. B. B. & C. I. RIy. No. 593 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF WORKSHOP MANAGEMENT 


RECENT article in Machine Shop 
Map,azine by Mr. H. W. (ieo 
attempts an interestintr analy^^is of 
tlie succe.ssfiil Works Miinatri'r. 

The siuxessfnl Works Manaji^er. 
accorciiniL? to the aulh<,»r, is made 
up of 10^’ o technical ability and 
90% personal ability. His personal 
ability is further sub-divided into 
the followiniij fnii^ qualities: a) 
Leadership, b) H^iaction in an 
emergency. , <) Administration 
ability, and d) Social activities, 
that is, relationships with his 

colleagues and subordinates. 

• 

Taking each of these qualities 
in rotathm^ tlu' successful Works 
Manager is, first of all. a leader. 

In other words, he * achieves his 
results through leadership and not 
drivership. He makes the major , 
decisions, and lakes responsibility 
for these decisions. Once the broad 
outlines of. a problem have been 
chalked out, he allows his subordi- 
nates the fullest scope for displaying 
initiative in their work. He is 
liberal with praise when a good job 
has been done ; for he realises that 
praise, applied with discretion, is 
the finest indu.strial lubricant. Too 
mucii will clog the works, but 
credit properly apportioned is always 
appreciated and jxiys handsome 
dividends, Jmpartiality is an 
integral part of his personality. 
He treats his men squarely, and 
they reciprocate in like manner. 

With regard to his behaviour 
in an emergency, the succes.sful 
Works Manager displays self-control 
,of a high order. -A fatality, a 
domestic strife, or petty personal • 
troubles which have repercussions 
in the workshop need to be dealt 
with calmly and sympathetically. 


Emergencies call for quick decisions 
and quick orders, but these orders 
must be given calmly and without 
flurry. 

As an administrator, the successful 
Works !)'Ianagcr is always on the 
alert to avoid friction between 
sections or departments or indi- 
viduals. He /‘.neourages initiative 
and welcom(‘S suggestions. If he 
has a good man working under 
him, he lets his superiors know 
about him and his good work. 
This goes to his credit especially 
if ho has been responsible for training 
him. 

In his social activities within 
the workshop, tlu‘ successful Works 
Manager extends friendliness and 
]>olitenc.ss to every meinl t of his 
staff. A cheerful '* (ipod “Vlorning 
and a smile cost nothir>g but bring 
good results. 

But whilfi he is friendly with 
his men, he never encouragos the 
sort f faniiliarit V which is apt to 
l)reed disrespect or iridisciplim*. 

The , successful Wfirks Manager 
knows that it pays to fake a personal 
Mntrnst in the welfare of his staff. 
If one of hi*^ men has been away 
sick or if "there is sickness at home, 
a sympatlietic fUK|uiry and an 
expression of j)erson'il interest are 
always approciaterd. But while 
b(*ing friendly an'd sympathetic, 
there should be* no favourites. 

, In short, the conduct of the 
.successful Works Manager is 
governed so as to r^ain the respect 
and goodwill of each individual 
member of his ^taff. It is thus 
that harmonious team-work • is 
.secured — the type of team-work on 
which the efficiency of an 
organisation rests. • 
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May also be called the big soap at small cost. 
The reputation for quality, its standard weight 
and l<Av cost in these days of soaring prices md 
its rich and fragrant lather has made it the leading 
soap of India. Stocks are available everywher 
Ask your dealer for Hamam. 


THE UII OIL IILLI 
eOMPEIIV IIIITED 





A 




This well-known range of synthetic 
enamel* finishes will be available 

t 

. again very shortly. . Register your 
order now 


HOB* INGHAM CLARK & COMPANY 

LAKSHMI BUIUMNOS, SIR R. MIHTA RD.. BOMBAY. X, CLIVR ROW. CALCUTTA 
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WRITE THE LAST LINE AND WIN Rs. 5/-! 



A Charming homemaker named Lou 
Kept her home very tidy, It's true. 

But her pride took a fall 
On a rug In the hall 


Any subscriber to Efficiency News can 
enter. All you have to do is to supply 
the missinf; last lino that rhymes with 
“ Lou and *' true and deals with 
safety. A prize of Rs. 5 will be awarded 
to the best entry. The decision of the 
Editor will bo final. Entries, cut from 
the magazine with the missing line filled 
in, should reach the Editor, Efficiency 
News, Electric House, Fort, Bombay, 
not later than 2pi\i May, 19^6. Mayl^ 
the list of hazards below will help you. 

Cluttered Stairs 

Frayed electric cords 

Curtains near flame 

C'ltmbing on chairs and lioxos 

Poisons within children's reach 

Sooty furnace and flue 

I -sing kerosene to start fires 

Bathtub without handhold 

Toys where they can cause stumbles* 

Unscreenefl fireplace 

Small rugs not anchored or skidproofed. 

You may or may not carr in iAa these 
hazards as limerick hints. I- U DO NOT 
allow such hazards to exist. 


Let your plans for post-war reconstruction include 

HOLLEHITH 

Electrical Punched Card- Equipment 

WHICH IS USED THE WORLD OVER FOR ALL FORMS OF 
ACCOUNTING. COSTING. STATISTICS AND OTHER RECORDS. 


Our Staff of Experts In Office Organisation are ready to help in the 
framing of your plans. Alternatively oer Service Bureaux at Delhi. 
Calcutta and Bombay can deal, speedjjy and economically, with work of 
any volume which is of a sporadjc nature.* 

THE BRITISH TA8UUTING MACHIME CO., LTD., 

PRATAP BUILDINGS. CONNAUGHT ORCUST. 

NEW*BELHI. 

Central Avenue. Esplanade Bead. 

CALCUTTA. • BOMBAY. 

LAHORE - JUAORA8 - AJMER - CHAKLAlA - LUCKNOW - CAWNRORE - SIMLA - CEYLON 
POONA . TATANAOAR - MEERUT • JUBBULPORE - KIRKEE - 8HAJAHANPUR - KHAMARIA 
SCCUNOBRABAO - ASAN80L - TRICHINOPOLY - BURMA. 
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r/fey t 

MQDE IN INDIQdoh^ 



•Douhl* Ca4td tpmuun ti T«inper*<l tiwl in dipt •! di, raaet 5/16 i 
to 8 int. (Amtrtctn 5 A. E. Sim.) 



DHliiMd for ceononlMl Actly- 
tom WeMlni-oPorUbto or 8U< 
ilonoiy plonu av»ltolilo~ftofine* 
tlcolly ftotod ond piofWcd with 
apKtol Htotp divlMO-AoUmtU- 
calto atopi Ou OommlUtoi whon 
pr«-d«Urmlntd ProMun to ob- 
Uliud— OparatM olUwr Low or 
HlfhPniitti* Blow Pipw-ltow 
ProHuro Oonrraton atoo on aato 
— Tho whoto mulpmant approved 
tqr Chief Xnipector of Baplotovea. 


AII-8taol PtoUora 1M: 
nuad with aolld-tyred wheato 
with loliar baarlnga-And a 
ataarahto turntah l e- ■Frama and 
platform of aU-waldad eonalroe- 
tion— made of heavy lauif 
anitoa and ptala-canylnt eapa- 
f Itj IS ewti. 



SIMPSONS 
SlmpBOBB Forgt : Constructed of heavy section angle 
frame and heavy gauge sheet metal hearth, with ash 
cleaning vent at the base and heavy section grate— 
complete with heavy duty Simpson’s blower— suitable 
screen provided to protect operator. 


Simpaan'a Ballar Caitav: 
Maau thr damand for prlmm 
wiahtiie to caat rollna Indivl-. 
dnallir under pieaaura. avoid- 
Ini at the tame time the heavy 
eapenae of inaUIUne power 
driven roller caatlng equip- 
ment' Can be anppltod cither 
for electric heatlni or charcoal 
fire whichever to preferable. 
This ptont to deelined to eater 
for appmilmately IQO lbs. 
of RoUer Oompoaithm. Bliecr 
plania can be auppUed at a 
illf hUy hlaher rate. 


The Sbiito Wheel Banow: 

Body conalructcd of II lauia 
mild atccl'^capaclty 1.75 c ft. 
Frame made of mild steel 
with tubular handlea— 
AU atcel M* wbMlI. AU 


weWed cofuUucUon. 


NMUMaWES 


ne w M ea m m b Low 
fremara AMiytene 
OentralevvA-TaU 
Beard €ham»~l^bto 

tomvy Duty »■ and 
unyi atl w ^rta^to 




SIMPSOM E Co. LT 

AR INOIAI INIUSTRIAl INSTITUTION SINCE 1840 

MOUNT NOAP, MADRAS 

lURCKS: MHMinC TRICRMaNlX OetoMNeea » SECOIOCMUa 


NMIFAOIIES 


Botaiy Cattlnt 
Maabinea— Wbml 
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9 

EFFICIENCY CLUB OF INDU 

A Resume of Some Recent Lectures 


A mong the many activities persued 
by the Efficiency Club of 
India during the first six months 
of its existence, special mention 
must be made of the lectures 
delivered at its meetings held in 
Bombay on the second Wednesday 
and fourth Thursday of each month. 

The first lecture in the series 
was delivoBed bv Mr. K. M. 
Khareghat on “ Daylight Saving.** 
The speaker ti(*alt with the various 
“ times ” observed' under different 
systems and their relation fo daylight 
saving. The talk was particularly 
topical in t'iew of the controversy 
then raging asto whether the (iovern- 
ment should lumtinue, modify or 
altogether abandon the new time 
introduced during the recent war. 

The second talk was giv«'n by 
Mr. F. P. Fernand<*s who spoke on 
“ Methods of Promotion.*’ The 
speaker contended that seniority 
could not be made tlie sole criterion 
in granting promotions, as frequently 
urged by .senior employees. If this 
w^ere done, the control of an organi- 
sation would \iltiniately pass into 
the hands of men wnth no better 
“ qualification ** than length of 
service. The use of Merit Rating 
forms in granting promotions w’as 
discussed at * length with many 
illustrations. 

In the course of a talk on 
" Information Sources," Mr. J. R. 
Randeria dwelt on the necessity 
for business and industrial concerns 
to have access to accurate, up-to- 
date and reliable infbrmation on a 
variety of subjects connected with 
the efficient functioning of their 
businesses. Apart from the 
" ,Who's Who " and other Trade 


Directories, Mr. Randeria referred 
to the Engineering Index Inc., 
and th<‘ As.sociation of Special 
Libraries which are knowm the W'orld 
over for the excellent information 

services' provided by them. 

• 

The next lecture was delivered 
by Mr. A. P. Pereira* under the 
provocative title "Where Business- 
men Blunder.'* He pointed out 
that very many businessmen held 
the idea that applicants witli the high- 
est available qualifications should 
be recruited, irrespective of the 
requirements o^ the j(»bs to be fitted. 
This invariably led to dis.satisfac- 
tion of employer as well as employee. 
The speaker pointed M»)t * that 
intelligence test.s aitil vi)cational 
guidance should be used at least 
by the larger organisations in this 
country to match men to the posts 
to be filled. 

Mr. N. C. Farr spoke on 
" Efficii'iicy * in Advertising.** 
Tracing* the history of advertising 
from the Stone Age, the .speaker 
dealt wath the main varieties of 
modern advertising. He stressed the 
importance; of commercial art be- 
cause on the development of this*'art 
deperided the progres.s of commercial 

raid industrial organisations. 

• 

speaking ou " Importance of 
Saving,” Mr. Jamal, well>known in 
life insurance circles, evoked 
considerable interest by enumerat- 
ing and discus^ng the best possible 
methods of saving. He stressed 
that thrift should, be cultivated as 
a habit, and pointed out that .life 
insurance with its system of regular 
premium payments was a step in 
the right direction. 
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Do You Work /n 

NOISE? 

If $Op You Need 


MALLOCK-ARMSTRONG 


Ear Defenders 


Six sizes : Rs. 4/- per pair each in a fnetal box. 


So/e Distributors; 


R. K. DUNDAS (Eastern) LTD. 


r. 0 . MX 767, 
1^3, ESPUNADS MAO. 


lEHANCIR AUlLOItHS; 
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INTRODUaNG THE NEW EMPLOYEE 


A new employee is apt to feel 
lost (if not somewhat scared) on 
the first day or two of his employ- 
ment. This is especially true in the 
case of large organisations. Most 
of us have experienced these un- 
comfortable emotions. ** Whether it 
is because of the unfamiliar en- 
vironment, the strange faces, the 
unaccustomed duties, or a combina- 
tion of these and, possibly, other 
factors, bewildered nervousness and 
a feeling of, helplessness generally 
mark the new worker's first day 
on the job.** 

Watkins and Dodd, in their 
Management of Labour ^Relations, 
expre.ss the same view : " There is 
an unw^elcome strangeness about 
a new job and a new organisation." 
Yet it is a fairly common practice 
to send the new employee to report 
to so-and-.so department for W'ork. * 
No guide is provided, and little 
guidance is given. The eager- to- 
please buf bewildered recruit is 
left to shift for himself. 

Modern personnel management 
has no patience with these hap- 
hazard and heartless ways. It is 
considered "a definite re.sponsibility 
that the new worker be given a 
cordial and sincere reception." The 
Personnel Officer starts by giving 
the recruit a copy of the firm's 
policies, rules, and working condi- 
tions, usually set out in an attractive 
Employee Manual. This, may be 
read by the recruit either at once 
or at his leisure. 

In any case, the Personnel Officer 
then has a friendly chat with the 
new employee, welcoming him to 
organisation, explaining to him 
the highlights of the firm’s policies^ 
and traditions-and, in brief, "selling"" 
the firm to him. This is important, 
for tike recruit's efficiency and en- 
thusiasm depend largely on |he 


pride he takes in belonging to the 
firm w'hich has just engaged him. 

The recruit is next informed about 
a variety of things which concern 
him: the place, time, and method 
of pay ; details about allowances, 
overtime, loans, advances, and other 
matters regarding money : working 
hours, clocking and time-card ar- 
rangements, entrances and exits ; 
promotions, transfers, and educa- 
tional facilities ; canteen, toilet, club 
room, library, and sports facilities ; 
procedure for grievance adjustment ; 
suggestion scheme and awards ; 
disciplinary action and discharge ; 
first-aid iincl medical facilities ; 
notice boards and the Houfk^ Journal. 
These are the main matters on 
which a new einployi^e would ap- 
preciate enlightenment, ev en "if he 
does not ask for it. •What’s more, 
the recruit must be convinced, at* 
the outset, that tlie PeTsonncl 
Department exi.sts to serve him, 
and that he is welcome to approach 
it for 'Miidance at any later date. 

The recruit Is next explained the 
layout of the firm (most conveniently 
done with the help of a geneological 
*trce), and then taken round the 
organisation and the geography of 
the place is explained to him— par- 
ticularly with regard to the canteen, 
toilet room, club room and other 
amenities already mentioned. The 
tour of the premises should end 
in the department in which the 
employee will start work. Here he 
is introduced fo hi^ Chief and at 
Jeast a couple of colleagues with 
whom he will start learning his 
work . I f there happens to be a special 
training section, the recruit will, of 
course, be introduced also to the head 
of that section. Associated depart- 
ments and department heads may 
also be included in the introduction. 
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After this the foreman or other 
supervisor assumes responsibility for 
handling the recruit — but not en- 
tirely ; for the Personnel Department 
has to ‘ follow up ' the introduc- 
tion : to watch the employee's 
reactions to his work and other 
activities, and to ensure that 
he is properly placed. 

In effecting ‘the introduction, it 
is essential not to go to extremes. 
Avoid patronizing ; avoid pampering. 
Treat the new employee in a 
sincere, straightforward, business- 
like manner. “ Patronize him, and 
he will serve grudgingly. Pamper 
him, and he will be spoiled. Treat 
him properly, and he will keep 
his balance.” 


Needless to say ^he introducer 
must have a -thorough knowledge 
of his organisation, its policies, 
and products. More than that he 
must have sympathy to understand 
the feelings of the new employee and 
to help him. Either the Personnel 
Officer himself or a trained*|ltesistant 
is best suited for this work. 

This introduction is not a matter 
of mere benevolence. It is as im-‘ 
portant to the employer as it is 
to the employee. Starting a recruit 
right is half the battle, because 
first impressions last long. To bid 
him welcome and . to enlist his 
enthusiasm at the outset is a sound 
investment for the future. The 
dividends arc loyalty, efficiency and 
a low labour turnover. 


How’s Your Driving ? 

Check List of Twelve Common Driving Faults 


CONSENSUS of opinion among 
those most qualified to know the 
skills and shortcomings of motorists 
puts the following 12 common 
driving faults, at the head of a much 
longer list. Check your own driving 
performance against these faults 
for your own safety and for the 
safety of other users of the road. 
The list is not necessarily in order of 
importance. * 

I. DRIVING TOO FAST FOR 
CONDITIONS. Density of traffic 
volume, pedestrians, frequency of inter- 
sections, road surfaces, and sight distance 
are controlling factors. 

II. POOR JUDGMENT IN PASSING 
OR FOLLOWING. Not aUowing suffi- 
cient interval between •your car and the 
one ahead. Passing on curve or hill. 

III. FAILURE TO SIGNAL. Un- 
predictable changes in course or speed 
cancel the other fellow’s chance of 
as^oiding yon. 


IV INATTENTION. Driving is a 
full•tll.^u job. 

V. IMPROreR TURNING. Making 
left turns from the right lane and vice 
versa. 

• VI. POOR USE OF HEADLIGHTS. 
Overdriving illuminated area and failing 
to use lower bc^m when mooting cars. 

VII. LACK OF COURTESY. Fail- 
ing to yield right-of-way, particularly 
to pedestrians at intersections. 

VIII. POORLY MAINTAINED 
VEHICLE., Improper adjustment of 
brakes, lights 2 tfid other safety equip- 
ment. 

IX. Weaving in jraffic. Driv- 
ing on ^rong side of the jroad or in 
the wronk lane. Unnecessary changes 
in direction. 

X. DRIVING * BELOW PAR." 
Fatigue, illness, alcohol. 

XI. FALSE CONFIDENCE. Belief 
in the ability to " Stop on a Dime." 

XH. HORN DRIVING. Too much 
noise and too little skill. § 
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TOWN PLANNING AND TRANSPORT 

P 

The National Road Transport Federation has issued a Memorandum, 
prepared by the Highways Committee of the Federation, for the guidance of 
those concerned in examining Town Planning Schemes on behalf of road 
vehicle operators. A number of points which need to be carefully considered 
in this respect have been conveniently listed and briefly discussed. — Ed. 


. Ganeral PiiaciplM 

1. Every plan should give easy 
access to, and egress from, all 
important ' points of delivery or 
despatch, with the minimum of 
obstruction or delay, and the maxi- 
mum of safety and uninterrupted 
running. 

Built up Atmm 

2. Road widths in the town 
should be carefully examined. Wider 
road^ arc necessary where side park- 
ing cannot bt* avoided. 

3. Communication roads should 
be provided behind all shopping 
sites to facilitate the handling of 
goods in the rear of shops. 

4. There should be a number 
of parking places close to shopping 
sites, with several pedestrian and 
other approaches to, the shopping 
streets. In larger towns or cities 
mul-storey garages or under- 
ground parks should be envisaged. 
There should be adequate parkiilg 
facilities for commg^'ciar vehicles. 

5. In conjunction wth the 
Police Cqmmissioncrs, existing ad- 
cident-prone " black spots ” shopld ' 
be examined and steps taken to 
eradicate them. , 

• 

6. Bad road junctions are 
common and are often the cause 

a 

of bottlenecks and delay ; the plan 


should clearly shou^ that these wiU 
not occur. 

7. Turning circles are often 
cramped, as are the outlets from 
side roads ; due attention should 
be paid to this. 

Trunk Ronds, etc. 

8. By-passes should be obvious 
of purpose, .should increase the 
route mileage as little as possible, 
and should be easily accessible by 
straight through-routes from the 
town itself. 

9. Main roads sho^d usually 
be dual carriageways, three lane 
roads being avoided. 

10. Lay-byc.s should be frequent, 
every quarter of a mile on each 
side of the road. 

Round-abouts 

11. Round-abouts should be of 
such radius to permit a vehicle 
and trailer to negbtiate it with 
ease. • 

12. Where possible round-abouts 
should be' free of all buildings likely 
to attract waiting vehicles. In fact, 
they would be best kept free of 
all buildin'gs. If shops are 
adjacent, then it* is essential 
that parking facilities are provided 
close by. 
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13. It is desirable that the num- 
ber of' roads converging at a round- 
about should be kept as few as 
possible. In no case should a 
secondary road enter a main road 
in close proximity to a round-about. 

Ring Roads 

14. Ring roads now usually,form 
part of every' scheme; but the 
circular ring road is frequently 
the longest way round, and traffic 
will (unless definite steps to prevent 
it are taken) take the shortest 
route. The ring road to achieve its 
object .should : — 

(а) provide rapid and easy ace.ess 
for the main traffic flow to 
the principal commercial and 
industrial areas ; 

(б) provide the shortest route 
between given points in the 
planned area. 

15. It i* not always ideal for 
through traffic to have to use a 
ring road. Consideration miglit l)c 
given to elevated and depressed 
roads to deal with this class of 
traffic. 

Road Cvottiiigt 

16. Side entrance roads .should 
be . staggered and not immediately 
opposite one another, unless there 
is a round-about. At busy round- 
abouts some provision should be 
made for pedestrians. 

BridgM 

17. The strength of bridges in 
the area is of extreme importance 
and all roads leading to industrial 
areas should Jhave bridges fit to 
bear the heaviest loads now envisag- 

. ed ; in some cases one through 
« road ,shotild be capable of taking 


" indivisible loads ^ up to 300 tons. 
In regard to biidges, width, head- 
room and strength are all important 
aspects. 

Esrimatea of Traffic 

18. Good road planning should 
be based on traffic statistics and 
a census of traffic direction. As 
improv'cd roads attract traffic from 
other roads, titc statistics should 
be candully examined .so that an 
estimate of potential increase from 
this cause may be made in order 
that the improved road may be 
able to meet the increased traffic 
demand. 

19. The maxiiiuiin or peak load 
of a road is the deciding; factor 
whether it occurs daily or .it week- 
ends, when the duration of the 
peak is more than one hour. 

• 

Future Improvements in Vehicles 

20. Plans should . take into 
accoun the wider, longer and 
heavier vehiclr^s that are required 
on economic grounds by industry ; 
one of the main objections raised 
to such improved vehicles is the 
insiiflioiency of existing roads. The 
more the transport industry 
can •secure improved roads, the 
more effective will be its representa- 
tions for improved "vehicles. 

New Housiiif Situs 
# • 

21. New housing areas should have 

* dne through road, to allow proper 
development of a bus service and 
efficient operation •of delivery ser- 
vices. When shuttle bus services 
are the only possible method, the 
best service may be denied to the 
inhabitants owing to costs. ** 
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supekVisors’ discussion groups 

Ah interesting London experiment that has proved its worth in Fostering hetier 
Understanding of the Management Aspects of Foremanship and Comp;dence 

in Supervision 


O NE ' of the sigi^cant war-time 
developments in Industry has 
been the better realisation of the 
importance of efficient supervision in 
the operation of sound Management. 
War conditions have emphasised 
the supervisor's part in the smooth 
workiiig of control and adminis- 
trative procedures, and in the main- 
tenance of sound relations among 
personnel in the various depart- 
ments. 

Industrial spokesmen, as well as 
many official ones, have recently 
paid tribute to the need for a high 
standard of iibility and competence 
for effective discharge of the fore- 
man's work. To fulfil his responsi- 
bilities, the foreman must have a 
good general knowledge of organ- 
isation of production, control 
methods and supervision. 

To meet this need for additional 
knowledge of what is entailed in a 
supervisor's responsibilities the 
Ministry of Labour and National 
Service,' in collaboration with the 
Board of Education,* ina\igurated 
the Foremanship Lecture Ojurse. 
It is by now well known todndustiial 
executives all over the country, 
and has been attended by sKiin^ 
thousands of aspirants, foi;pmcn, and 
.supervisors. » 

Having completed their studies 
at these official courses many fore-* 
men felt tliat they had acquired a* 
sound addition of knowledge ; but 
they also felt the . need for some 
oiganised means^ of .continuing. 
'They wanted not only to round off 
their new knowledge, but also . to 
exdiange ideas and experience about 
. ^ey*had learned, with p^i- 


cular reference to the daily problems 
they met in their work. In short, 
the course itself created a need of 
something furthei^; and this 
complementary development had 
necessarily to be of an informal 
character to enable the foreman to 
make his personal contribution 
related to his own everyday 
experience. 

The need was met on the part of 
the London Centre of the Institute 
of Industrial Administration by the 
formation of two etcperimental 
*' Supervisors’ Discussion Centres or 
Groups " in outlying districts of the 
London Area. They were first 
l>egun nearly two years ago and 
developed on an autonomous, 
informal basis, with a nominal 
qualification for membership to 
which any foreman or similar super- 
visory, grade could be easily 
admitted. 

Little has been heard of them 
outside their own localities because 
of a strong desire that the Centres 
should prove their worth in practice 
before they attracted publicity. 
But in their own districts they 
became well-known , and keenly 

supported. 

• 

They have now proved their real 
value and have in consequence 
increased, in number around London, 
uith others coming into existence 
in the near future. Moreover, they 
are attract^ considerable attention 
, simply by giving foreman the 
opportunity to exchange ideas and 
experience and to. discuss common 
problems with thdr counterparts 
fropi other firms. 
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The Centres are essentially con- 
cerned witb supervision, as district 
from the tedinicalities of operations 
and processes (except 'where super- 
visdkv problems are involved, as for 
instant in operator training). 

The primary aims of the Centres 
can be smmed up in broad terms 
as : — 

(«) The interchange of experi- 
ence in supen^ion ; 

(()) Mutual collaboration in 
finding solutions to problems of 
supervision ; 

(c) Keeping abreast of develop- 
ments in the practice of sound 
supervision ; 

{d) Broadening the supervisors’ 
out look and field of contacts ; 

(e) Putting supervisors into 
closer contact with technologists 
or specialist staff (rate-fixers, plan- 
ning stafi, managers, etc.), whose 
activities have an important bearing 
on supervision. 

As already indicated, each Centre 
is an informal and autonomous group 
governed b^ an elected Executive 
Committee and Honorary Officers. 
A form of membership is adopted, 
with a nominal subscription, to 
enable the Centres to meet indis- 
pensable clerical expenses. The 
Centres are organised on a district 
basis. 

More recently it became necessary, 
because of the growth of the Centres, 
to establish a Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee as a means of (ensuring 
balanced devSlopment in different 
parts of the London area{ and also 
as a channd through which the 
experience of the existing Centres 
could be given to those newly 
fonned or about to come into 
existence. The initiative and 
management of the* Centre is still 
left to the Local Committees ; .1he« 
CoK>rdinating‘ Committee is an 
advisory, consolidating body 
coapemed only with policy and 


development rather than with 
activities. ' ♦ 

It comprises* accredited delegates 
from tile local Executive Commit- 
tees, together with two accredited 
representatives of the London 
Council of the Institute of Industrial 
Administration, so that the advice 
and guidance of a more experienced 
body can be made available to the 
newer movement. But neither the 
Institute nor its Londtm Council 
takes any further share in the 
administration or formulation of 
policy and development. 

The Centres have neither political 
nor protective significance and are, 
therefore, complementary to Trade 
Unions and Mutual Benefit Societies 
catering for the supervisory 
of industry. 'Tlie Centres' airar is 
educational solely. They have been 
developed so far as a contribution 
to the country's war-time needs but 
it is unquestionable that they have 
further value also to the streng- 
thening of industrial management 
in post-war times ; it is, therefore, 
hoped that they will continue to be a 
permanent feature of the training 
and development facilities for 
foremen. 

Finatlly, there seems no rea^n at 
all why this scheme of Supervisors' 
Ihscussion Qroups should not be 
tried out in India. The experience 
of Britain has proved that compe- 
tence in supervision is amongst the 
^undest of the foundations upon 
which effective management can 
rest. * ‘ • 


r Soltsliofs brain 
teaaerm 

1. Two minutes. 

4004. 99 feet. 

3. Horse $110, cow |io. 

4. 33 1/3 and 44 4/9 
years. 
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j The Technique of 
j Management 

There is a move in England to 
j establish a British Institute' of 
I Management • for the following 
I purposes : 

I I. To provide a centre frr the Study of 
I Management. 

I 1 . To carry out rescrl'ch and dissemi' 

! nate "information on/' the subject of 
i Management. 

3. To work in close co-operation with 
those existing bodies which are effective 
in their own specialist fields, and. 

4. (Generally, to take all possible steps 
to assist in raisyig the standards of 
Management practice in the country. 

This move is to be warmly wel- 
comed. In the past, there has been 
a widespread tendency to think of 
efficiency exclusively irl terms of 
Plant and Equipment. The natural 
result of this has been that the 
vital technique of management has 
been ignored. With the growth of 
our economic activities, however, it 
is being realised to a growing extent 
that the efficiency of an enterprise 
deptuids primarily on the efficiency 
of its . management. This realisa- 
tion is responsible for the xrtodern 
tendency to study and develop 
management as a specialised 
industrial function. 
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WHAT WOULD YOU DO IN AN ACaDENT? 


TK^HfCN an accident occurs — it 
” does not matter whether in a 
factory, home or street — the follow- 
ing vital questions arise : 

1- What is wrong with the victim ? 
Is it a case that needs immediate surgical 
attention ? 

2. Where is a qualified first<aider 

available ? , 

3. Where is the nearest hospital 
equij>ped^J;r deal with hospital cases ? 

4. Where can an ambulance be 
obtained ? 

Frequently a trained first -aider is 
not readily available and well-mean- 
ing citizens eagerly render help. 
The victim is usually placed in a 
conveyance and taken to a hospital 
— possibly one not equipped to deal 
with^ accident casualties. Admission 
in such cases is refused and the 
unfortunate Victim goes on tour 
until a suitable hospital is found. 
Had the citizen asl^d a policeman, 
. he would have been told the nearest 
hospital whore accidents can be 
treated, and the correct police sta- 
tion where the accident must be 
reported. ^ 

Ignorance in these matters, or neg- 
ligence in making proper enquiries, 
are both equally reprehensible ; 
for the victim may be suffering 
from severe hsemonhage, fracture 
or shock, and mishancHfiig or 
delay may well prejudice his chanc& 
of recovery. It is ]post*important, 
therefore, to secure correct treatment 
for accident \ictims as speedily as 
possible. • • 

Every town and district needs, a 
first class organisatiim to deal with 
these emei^encies. If pne is already 
available, it should be whole-hearted- 
ly supported with money and seryice. 
If one is not available, it be 

qptup. • 


In case you should witn^ an 
accident, the following anal^is is 
offered to help you rendja^^^rompt 
and effective servicCj^The first 
things to do are : — /y 

1 . If the victim is inf'hmediate danger 
— fo|; example, if he ij^lying in a tra&c 
stream, — ^he .should oe removed imme- 
diately to a place of safety. 

2. Bleeding, especially arterial, must 

bo attended to at once. ^ 

3. If he has a fractured limb — espe- 
cially a lower limb— it slipuld be splinted. 
The Thomas .splint is suggested for this 
purpose as it lias the advantage of placing 
the parts in their correct position and 
slightly extended so that the broken 
ends of tWe bone do not overlap. 

4. If he has a fracture of the spine, he 
must be most carefully transfCTred to a 
flat and unbending stretcher in a prone 
or supine position according to where the 

" injury is. 

The above suggestions should be 
carried out by a qualified first-aider. 

The victim should be taken to a 
hospital as quickly ass possible — 
but to one which is adequately 
equipped to deal with such cases. 

In order to carry out the above 
procedure effectively, the following 
organisation is necessary : 

1. An adequate supply of trained 
first-aiders must lie available at all times 
at first-aid stations, the latter being well 
distributed over the area. The St. 
John's Ambulance Association have made 
themselves responsible for the training of 
first-aiders and have instituted a number 
of divisions to render such aid. 

2. A team of motor ambulpnoes should 
be available at all times at first-aid 
stations. 

3. ' Publicity is essential to infonu and 
keep the public constantly reminded of 
how to get this skilled attention. 

4. A well distributed system of hos- 
pitals, equipped for the purpose of dealing 
with ao^ents, should be provided. 

6. Since money is needed to maintaiA 
this organisation,.^ provision should be 
made for adequate funds to jiiovide for 
ag thefeiservices. ' ^ 
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MANAGEMENT^UPERVISORY RELATIONS 


I N ord^ to assist the foreman in 
fulfilling his responsibilities and 
dtiti».^ most efficiently, it is 
essentia?- to place management* 
supervisw^' relations on a sound 
basis. Th%National Association 
of ManufacWers, U.S.A., has 
formulated cerain broad principles 
on this subject for the guidance 
of management. 

It goes without saying, of cour.se, 
that management-siipervisory rela- 
tions are , a two-way affair. 
Managerial status cannot be 
bestowed on foremen : it must be 
earned. Kecognition and prestige 
are the fruits of personal merit. 
Each foreman must secure these 
through his efficiency, loyalty, sense 
of responsibility, and leadership. 
Lacking these qualities, he cannot 
rightly expect the support of 
management for his decisions' and 
actions. 

It is al^o significant that the 
suggestions of the Association of 
.American Manufacturers, sum- 
marised below, arc preceded. by a 
recommended course of extensive 
training in foremanship. 

Raeogaitioii : All persons who 
in practice represent executive 
management in dealing with manual 
^ployees should be considered 
and treated as part of the Supervi- 
sory Management. This .should 
be done in such a manner that 
theh relations to managefnent will 
be clearly apparent throughout the 
company. Management shoidd build 
up the prestig&.of the foreman and 
his job so that he wiU be r^arded 
as representative of the management 
by the rank-aikl-file workers. 

GenapaoMtioa : Foreman should* 
be paid on a salaried basis and be 
accorded the same privileges as to 


vacations, leave,* and other benefits 
as are provided for other salaried 
employees. Further, the foreman 
should receive a fair differential 
remuneration above the com- 
pensation of those whose work he 
directs and supervises. 

Aodiority i In the performance 
of their jobs, foremen require 
authority consistent with their 
responsibility. It is desirable that 
each foreman should ha\^v.a clear 
realisation of his duties and respon- 
sibilities and the extent to which he 
may oxerci.se authority. 

This objective may be achieved 
by the division of the foreman's 
responsibilities and functions into 
these three clis-ses : (a) those func- 
tions on which he may exercise 
full authority without consultation 
with his .superior ; {b) thost; functions 
on which he may cxercis(j authority 
but is rcqtiijpd to report the action 
taken to his suptirior ; and (f) tliosc 
functions on which he may not 
exercise full authority, but may 
instead n\£ikc a recommendation 
for action whfeh must reauve his 
superior’s approval before being put 
into effect. 

'The foremap must have the right 
to approve applicants for employ- 
ment whose work he must .supervise. 
He .should’ also have tlie right to 
advocate di-scharge of employees. 
l!.astly, he should be.held re.spon.sible 
for the mdintciiancc of satisfactory 
employee relations in the group 
he supervises. , 

The foreman' should normally be 
the first contact for workers who 
have grievances they wish to discuss. 

If it is necessary for executivo 
management* to reverse the decision 
of a forenum, this ^ould, wherever 
possible, be done by encouraging 
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the foranan to make the reversal 
himself, thus preserving his prestige. 
* Otherwise, if the foreman’s authority 
in grievance matters is not upheM, 
he will be unable to function as a 
direct representative of management. 

Perwml P*'wtiGM and Foremwi: 

Executive ri^anagement should 
provide proper '.channels for .the 
adequate presentation, conside- 
ration and judgment of individual 
problems of any member of the 
supervisory force. 

Foremen should be carefully 
selected and their positions made as 
secure as is consistent w'ith the 
general welfare of the company. 
They should receive preferential 
treatment when it is necessary to 
reduce the total working force. 

Seniority rules and practices 
should not govern the selection for 
supervisory positions. The 
foreman should be excluded, in 
his position as foreman, from any 
seniority rules or practices affecting 
the general working force. 

Contact and Conununicatipns : 

Provisions should be made to bring 
foremen in contact with top manage- 
ment as often as possible on formal 
and informal basis. 

Foremen should be infOTmed 
promptly by executive management 
of all important discussions with 
employee groups and representa- 
tives. • 

Executive management • should 
seek the observations and sugges- 
tions of foremen upon production, 
personnel, and operating problems. 

Foremen should be given notice 
as far in advance as possible of 
decisions by executive* management 
which affect . emploj'ment and 
■ production problems. 

As a part of supervisory manage- 
^rnent, foronen should be ken^ 


informed by executive management 
on such problems\is labour relations, 
company policies, public relations, 
and other general subjects affecting 
the company. 

FomBMi and Morale t Foremen 
are the bridge between management 
and employees. They should 
transmit management policies 
and objectives to the rank-ahd-fUe 
worker, and (Similarly shotild 
transmit employees’ thinking and 
problems to manager»''nt. Jt 
follows, therefore, that the foreman 
must have the opportunity of 
acquiring a thorough understanding 
of management and developii^ 
confidence therein so that he in 
turn may exercise the leadership 
essential for the fulfilment of hiS 
duties as {a) supervisor of produc- 
tion, and ( 6 ) management-emplojyee 
relations representative. 


The All-Important Staff 

People shop where they enjoy 
shopping. 

Shopping is sometimes a necessary 
nuisance, sometimes a delightful 
experience, and it is really the Staff 
that make the* difference. 

The Staffs in the eyes of the 
customer, count as much as the 
stock, because Service counts as 
much as Value, ■ . 

Probably more* in fact, for people 
can get the same sort of goods at 
similar prices all over the place, but 
a single shop can make it? service 
stand out from that of all competi- 
tors. 

A great Fre^ich Iddy, Madam de 
Stael, was wise when she said : 
" Sow good services : sweet remem- 
branedk will grow from them.” — 
Burlton BuUetin. * 
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" Electricity —carrier of . 

tight and power, devourer of time 
and space, bearer of humjin speech 
over land and sea, greatest 
servant of man.” 
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A LESSON IN POLITENESS 


Transport workers all over the world have come in for%onsiderable xriiicism 
from the Public for the impolitcfuss and discourtesy they have shown. 

The Traffic Manager of the Southern Railway, England, has issued a 
pamphlet to the 40,000 employees in his Department, We take great pleasure 
in reprinting this with his special permission. 

Admonitions addressed to other people may be very good for ourselves since 
they make us wtmder about our own smaU failings. — Ed. 


The Public are naturally inclined, to a 
large extent, to judge the Railway by the 
Sts^ they meet. On the degree of help- 
fulness and courtesy they receive will 
depend our reputation and our progress — 
or the reverse-^in the future. 

If we give them cause to dislike us 
they will not be likely to use the Railway 
for their travel or the transport of their 
goods. • 

If discourtesy were to be shown, even 
at times of ^stress, the best transport 
service in the world would be unsuccessful. 

It is, therefore, up to each one of us 
to do our best to make the Southern 
famous for a high standard of PER- 
SONAL SERVICE. 

Here are a few suggestions : — 

(1) Be friendly, and treat each customer 
as YOU like to bo treated : Make 
him feel welcome. It's not his fault 
if you are busy on other work or 
his enquiry is not your own ^ob, so 
don’t “ take it out on him." If you 
cannot attend to him at once, say 
that you are sorry to keep hini 
waiting. 



(2) A smile wins smiles in return and 
disarms gniiflblcrs. 

(3) Don’t argue w'ith customers. Even 
if you win the argiimoiit, WE Jose 
his goodwill and pc>ssih]y his business. 

(4) Respond cheerfully to KNQU IKIES : 

(i) Remember — although a cus- 
tomer’s question may seem 
" silly *’ to you — he may be in 
a strange place and really 
wants to know. Give him a 
clear and helpful answer. 

(ii) If the customer doesn't seem 
to know what he wants- -be 
patient. Mo may merely bo 
confused, .so try to him 
out. Tact nyike^ lends, but 
curtness makes enemies. 

{til) Learn the answers to the 
every* day cnciuiries you got 
and find out wJio can answer 
other ones. 

tf you must refer a customer 
elsewhere, don't just *' push 
7iim •off," but explain you 
cannot answer, and say who 
• can give the answer. If it 
is a teloj)hone enquiry, get 
the customer’s number and 
see •that he has a reply a.s 
soon as possible. 

(iv) Jo be courteous you need not 
, be servile. You will be cour- 
teous if you are always atten- 

• tive and helpful, oven in 

^lifficult conditions. 

(5) COMPLAINTS need special care 

(i) Don't look bored, or annoyed, 
or as if you thinking *' Toll 
moth^ old, old story." Listen 
attentively, and* as if you 
had never heard that parti- 
cular complaint before. 

{ii) Don’t jnterrupt — let the 
complainant say all he wants, 
otherwise be will feel you 
think his complaint isn’t 
• worth heauring. 
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{Hi) Express regret that he should feel 
he had cause for complaint, and 
il it cannot be cleared up on the 
spot, ask for his name and address 
and tell him the complaint will have 
attention. 

(li;) Even if the complaint is due to the 
customer’s mistake or misunder- 
standing — don't contradict him or 
make him ** feel small.” Get round 
it tactfully, so that he feels it was 
a natural error and grateful for your 
help. 

(tf) If there appears ‘to be reasonable 
cause for his complaint, apologise on 
behalf of the Company for the trouble 
and inconvenience he has been caused. 

(vi) Remember, a customfir is always 
free to show displeasure — so don't 
argue unnecessarily, but he calm, 
sympathetic and helpful, and never 
let him feel you look on him as 
Public Nuisance Nch 10,001. 

(6) Always say ” Thank you.** 

These little words, like ” Please,'.* •'I'm 
sorry,” ” I beg your pardon,” do a big jo^j 
in making good, relations with our 
customers, so use then\ freely. 

If good relations are developed by 
courteous contaets. you will find yonf 
work gets easier and J^s harassing, and 
you will play a valuable part in making 
the SOUTHERN even more progressive, 
so ensuring your own job and future. 

• 

Therefore, by courtesy fet us help to 
make the SOUTHERN famous, not only 
for its train service but also for personal 
service. 



Evsry unit or gas 

SAVBD HELPS THE COAL 
SHORTAGE AND YOU CAN 
SAVE GAS IF YOU FOLLOW 
THESE HINTS>. 

IITHEUTUEI 
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WHAT^ BEHIND, THE WORKING PARTIES? 

By Sir Stafford Crxffs, k.c., ii.p. * 

President of Ae Poard of Trade. 

It ts n^, whUe commodities continue to be in short snMfy, that the great 
industritd nations of the wrld are straining every nerve to enmnce their produc- 
tion. Only thus mil it be possible to survive ^st-war competition when goods 
are fredy available once more. In the United Kingdom, Sir Stafford Cripps 
has in^ituted Working Parties or Panels with a view to securing maximum co- 
operation between employers and -employees and thus enhancing the country’s 
Reductive efficiency. Sir Stafford discusses the formation and work of these 
panels below . — ^Editor. 


^I'HE Working Party is a device for 
securing the best possible gui- 
dance on the policies which should be 
adopted to bring an industry to the 
highest pitch of efitciency .under 
private enterprise. It is bjiscd on 
three considerations : firstly, advice 
must come Jfrom industry itself, 
^ because that is where all the past 
experience resides ; secondly, em- 
ployers and workers should be equ- 
ally represented, because both sides 
not only have a contribution to 
make, but also will have to carry 
out any plana that may be decided 
upon ; and thirdly, the public and 
Parliament must . be satisfied — 
whatever the recommendations Ynay 
be — that they are truly in the 
irational interest and that the two 
sides of industry have not " ganged 
up ” against the consumer for their 
0^ advantage. 

The Government have decided 
that these three conditions can best 
be frilled establishing tripartite 
working parties compost in equal 
proportions of rqtresentatives of 
employers workers and of inde- 

pendmt mrabm, and consisting 
of persohs who .will be accepted 
national^ as an authoritative body. 

The independent membos who 
are appcdnted by me* from outside 
the indus^ are in no sense “ poli- 
tical nominees." They are sdected 
for thdr eiqpert knowlei^ and abi- 
liQr in such fields as econinnics. 


engineering, research, design, and so 
on. The independent Chairmdn 
have similarly been selected purely 
on grounds of ability, and a great 
impetus has been given to the pro- 
gress of the scheme by the willing- 
ness of men and women of national 
reputation to serve as Chairman. . 

The terms of reference of all these 
Working Parties are in common 
form. They are to examine end 
enquire into the various.schemes and 
suggestions put forward for im- 
provements of .organisation, pro- 
duction and distribution methods 
and processes in the industry, and 
to rep.>rt as to the steps which 
should be 4 akqp in the national 
interest to strengthen the industry 
and render it more stable and more 
capable of meeting competition in 
the home and foreign markets. 

Matters concerning the relations 
between employers and employees, 
which, are aeaU with by employers’ 
federations and trade unions, are 
outside the scope of the working 
parties' enquiries^ 

A wide range of industries will 
eventually be covere^ but a start 
has been made with those .where it 
is felt that this type of enquiry is 
most urgent and wUl be most fit- 
ful. The Cotton Industry vras the 
obvious starting point as it has an 
important part to play in our export 
trade .and it has the legacy of many 
years of depression to live down. 
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Like o^er industi^, cotton has 
been the subject of a number of 
reports in recent years, some from 
employers, some from the workers 
and some from outside the industry. 
The trouble has been that, while 
these reports contain many valuable 
• suggestions, they tend to make their 
approach to the problem from a 
particular sectional angle. What the 
Working Parties are trying to do is 
to examine all the suggestions im- 
partially from the point of view of 
one interest only : the national 
interest-r-the tripartite interest of 
employer, worlfer, and consumer. • 

Under Sir George Schuster’s Chair- 
manship the Cotton Working Party 
has been pressing ahead with its 
enquiries and has taken a great body 
of evidence iir the hope of reaching 
•early conclusions on the main points. 
I have asked all Working Parties 
that interim reports should be made 
upon matters of special urgency 
and that, while undue hurry must 
not be allowed to spoil the value of 
the reports, tlfey should be presented 
as soon as possible. 

In addition to cotton. Working 
Parties have so far been set up for 
pottery, furniture, hosiery, boots 
and shoes. The independent Chair- 
men are Sir Archibald Forbes, Mr, 
A. Pagleish, Miss Caroline Haslett, 
Mr. T. P. Bennett, respectively. I 
have already had preliminary dis- 
cussions with the wool, cutlery, jute 
and linoleum industries, for which 
I hope Working Parties will.shortly 
be set up. 

The memb6rshi|> bf the Working 
Parties has been l^ted to not more 
than five a side in order to prevent 
them from becoming unwieldy. 
Each Working Party has power to 
appoint sub-groups and to co-opt 
• specialists on to them so that it can 
have access to all the technical 
'adyke it requires on apy particular 


a^>ect of the problem. Sub-groups 
have been appointed by *10X081 of the 
Working Parties ifow in operation to 
examine such problems as costs, 
welfare, design, trainmg, machinery, 
distribution and statistics. They 
have invited both organisations and 
individuals to submit evidence. 

Working Parties are free to carry 
their enquiries in whatever direction 
they feel is necessary for the solution 
of the problems,, but it has been 
pointed out to them that the 
nationalisation of these industries is 
not part of the present Government's 
programme. 

When their reports are available 
it will be for the Government to 
decide what action is necessary to 
carry out their recommendations 
and what machinery should be 
adopted for enforcing them. Al- 
though the Government is not com- 
mitted to accept any of the sugges- 
tions in full it has obviouj.iy not 
asked these bodies to carry out this 
immense task nujrely in order to 
ignore their recommendations. 

Sir George Schuster, in a recent 
stateme>’t on the progress of the 
Cotton Working, Party, has sum- 
marised admirably the purpose and 
the potentialities of this new 
machinery : “ I think my colleagues 
will agree that Jthe term ‘ Working 
Party* has been no misnomer,” he 
said. " We are working hard and 
we are keeping at it. We shall count 
our efforts well worth while if at the 
encl we have helped, to show the 
way along Vhiqli the next steps 
must be taken — a way which will 
eventually lead to the goal of a 
prosperous, progressive and stable 
industry, which can ofier a steady 
and attractive employment to opera- 
tives, a fair return tp the employer, 
and a square deal to the consumer 
at home and abroad. I believe that 
this goal can be reached if all 
concerned will march togeyxer.” 
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Safety Instructions for 

TEXTILE MILLS 
(Gonoral Procautions) 

1. Carry only safety matches in the 
mill ; follow all ** no smoking ** 
rules. 

2. Around machines wear snug-fitting 
clothing with no loose ends. 

3. Wear goggles, safety shoes and other 
protective equipment as required. 

d. Keep bobbins, sticks and other loose 
objects off the floor. Place empty 
bottles in the containers provided. 

5. Report oil or water spots on the 
floor, and all other unsafe conditions, 
to your second hand or overseer. 

6. Shut down machines before making 
repairs or hand cleaiving moving 
parts. Before starting a machine, 
be sure no one is working on it. 

• 

7. Close knives or carry them In 
sheaths, not open in your hands or 
pockets. 

8. Make repairs or operate machines 
only as you have been authorized. 

SAFETY INSTRUCTION CARD No. 750 

SPINNING 
(Cotton Mills) 

1 . Keep gear cover down and guards on 
while machine Is running. 

2. Pull switch or lock belt on loose 
pulley before working on frame or 
changing gears. 

'3. When cleaning steel rollers, draw 
the hand toward you away from the 
roller. 

4. When Hopping bobbin or spindle, 
do not place your finger b^ween 
lifting rod and bobbin. * 

■i. 

5. Walk and watch for doff boxes in 
aisles ; do not try to go between 
doie set frames. 

6. Always fol tow the spooler travel ler ; 
never lead or work In front of It. 

7. Use the ladders*; do not stand on 

boxes or roving cans, # 

8. Report boxes with splinters or sharp 
edges to second hand or overseer. 

SAFETY INSTRUCTION CARO No. 751 


the Nan on the Job 

a 

DRAWING AND FLY FRAMES 
(Cotton Mills) 

1. Use only brushes for cleaning 
around heads of frames Or hangers. 

2. Lock fly frame shutters before 
cleaning gears or box. and before 
making any repairs. Before starting 
frame, be sure no one Is working 
on it. 

3. Do not use a knife for cutting 

checks from rolls. 

• 

4. On drawing, be sure calender 

roll cover is entirely back before 
attempting to remove check. « 

SAFETY INSTRUCTION CARD No. 752 

SPOOLING AND WARPING 
' (Cotton Mills) 

1 . Keep your hands off tops and winders 
of spoolers. 

2. Keep your hands out of bobbin 
pockets when traveller Is approaching. * 

3. Wear snug-fitting clothing (no 

aprons or loose ends) around 
warpers. . 

4. ' Turn beam by hand when threading 

warpers. • 

5. Never clean warper drums with 
beam in place.. Keep beam guards 
down. 

6. Use a ladder ; don't stand on bobbin 
boTces or roving cans. 

7. Stop fans before removing waste 
from duH collector. 

8. When handling beams, avoid lerkihg 

the load. Bend your legs, not your 

, back, when lifting. 

SAFETY INSTRUCTION CARD No. 753 

LAPPERS AND COMBERS 
(jCottpn Mills) 

1. When taking weights off rolls keep 
your feet in the clear. Wear safety 

• shoes. 

2. Keep yoitr hands out of calender roll 
when starting tapper. 

3. When laying down lap on comber, 

keep your fingers awa)mrom detach- 
ing roll. * • 

4. Keep all spools in proper racks. 

5. When lowering the clearing roll 
keep both hands In the clear. Do 
not start the frame \intll both hands 
are out of th*e way. 

6. Report missing or defective guards. 

SAFETY INSTRUCTION CARD No. 754 
National Safety CouncU. 
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The Firestone exclusive patented 
process of Gum~Dipping gives you 

* Longer mileage 

* Added blow-out protection 
^ More value for your money. 

firestone 



FIAESTONE TYRE & RUBBER CO. OF INDIA LTD. 

Bombay it Madras it CalcutU dr Bangalore it Nagpur 

Lahore it Delhi it Karachi it Colombo dr Lucknow 



GERM 

OILS & GREASES. 


LIQUID LUBRICANTS 
ARE TO BE PREFER- 
RED TO SOLIDS AND 
SEMI-SOLIDS, BUT 
THERE ARE MANY 
INSTANCES WHERE 
IT IS NOT POSSIBLE 
TO LUBRICATE WITH 
OIL. THEN IT BE- 
COMES N^ESSARY 
TO USE A GREASE. 

^STOCKS OF IMPORT- 
ANT GRADES OF 
*' GERM ** GREASES 
ARE MAINTAINED 
FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY. 


GREAVES eOTJON & CO. Lm 

MADRAS— BOMBAY LAHORE 
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Physical Training— -A Part of Industrial Life — II 

H. Margaret Watt * 

Central Council of Physical Recreation^ 

I N addition to the part leisure- terous ; it can make a worker more 
time physical activities can play agile and so avoid accidents ; it can 
in the general health programme of strengthen her muscles and show 
the young worker and the value of how to economise effort in lift- 

work-time classes as one method of lag weights ; it can, in fact, revolu- 
fighting absenteeism, there .is a lionise factories where girls have 
further important piece of work that placed as low grade performers 

actual physical training can do in when, probably by physical train- 
industry. lag. especially when young, they 

In this age of machinery, all the 

art and craftsmanship of the de- Rhemes of work which have 

signer and engineer go to the per- the dual purpose of increasing the 

fecting of the automatic machine. skill of the worker and r<*diicing her 

Guards are placed for prevention of accident proneness should aim at 

accidents— even special fifto^s have g«>«pi«g the big variety of move- 

been invented to ensure a certain ments common to industry and 

mobility or fcct-and at the other evolving special training for eich 

end of the scale, rehabilitation has group. 

come to stay in a big way/* Purposeful Training . 

There is a gap here. The machines Purposeful training in order to 

are perfect ; the safeguards are increase officiency at certain sped- 

there; the cripples are made well; fic tasks can, therefore, be given in 

but little is done to ensure that the groupings simihVr to those outlined 

human being is helped to give his below : — 

or her physical best, and even less (a) Pulling and pushing. 

to train the operative to be piliysic- (6) l.ifting. 

ally agile and mentally alert enough (c) Fine precision work. 

to avoid accidents. (d) Work involving balance. 

‘'Motion study'* has analysed • (c) Work involving agility, 

industrial processes so that the (/) Work involving rhythm, 

natural rhythm of the worker is Obviously, r*hythrn helps all move- 

studied and her capacity measured ments just as mo.st work involves 

before she is “ placed *' in her job. some^ ])ushing or lifting, but the 

Reports show tests by the score, emphasis of the cxerci.se table should 

but little evidbnee of any training be placed according to the special 

to give workers a higher* physical grouj)ing. • It is wise to give a brief 

standard in such tests. ♦ “ daily dozen or short table of 

In fact, the human being is usju- general free-standing exercises first ; 

ally considered a constant factor and in all classes special, attention 

like the machine or the tool, whereas should be given to the use of feet, 

there are enormous possibilities of and the right ways of standing, 

physical improvement in every walking and sitting. Many factories 

worker. Physical training can • provide wellrshapeH shoes or clogs 

train her to co-ordinate her hands and they may instal good chairs, 

and eyes and so become more dex- but there is little, if any, evidence of 

* «**A classificfitioa of Vocatiooal Tests of Dexterity." Health Research Board Pam^lct No. 64. 
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63. MORLANO ROAD, 
BYCULLA, 

BOMBAY. 


MINIMAX LIMITED 

MERCANTILE BLDG.. 
• LAL BAZAR STREET, 

CALCUTTA. 


10 per cent. Discount to Members 

of The Saimtin JFtrmt Ammeetmtiom o# imdim t 

lt*8 good to beware of accidentB: equally 
important to make Bare, in case an accident 
does happen that your dependontt are seciire. 

Ea^e Star accident policies are particularly 
economical for members of the Association. 

For exipBple : 


Rs, 10,000 
■» R8.2d,‘000 


/•r dfefh hy 9rimmry oceidfni 

/or dmA hy oecidmu lo m pmtngtr Srmin^ itom, lify 
oe mibtf or o$hw iietntml wthUU in tgk i ih you era 
r ess Bi iy 


FOn Rs.ll/n ANNUAL PREMIUM 


(Rs.13, J 0 $M 10 per cent.) 

Eagle Star Inauraiice Co.. LtdL 

( Incorporatttf ia Eayland with Uaited UataiUty) 

Standard BidOo|^' Htwnlqr Road, Bowfcay. 
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training how to use feet inside shoes, 
or how to sit on good chairs. In 
addition, older workers who are 
'prom<\ted to forewomen's work after 
a completely sedentary job when 
younger, are seldom, if ever, shown 
how to walk. 

An important point has been 
raised more than once that workers 
might resent being used as scienti- 
fic guinea pigs," and that a hint* that 
by their training the firm would 
make more money would be resent- 
ed. If it is pointed out to the wor- 
kers that economy of effort brings 
not only added efficiency, but for- 
tunately too the correction of work- 
ing difficulties {c,g, flat feet and ach- 
ing back), a feeling of rust rather 
than strain, and an added attractive- 
ness, then women and girls arc usu- 
ally willing to give the classes a trial. 


Experiments are now being made by 
the Cmtral Council of Physital Recreation 
in various factories with a wide variety 
of work and conditions. One full-time 
gymnast is devoting all her time to 
showing and training women how to lift 
weights : another is giving a variety of 
training classes within work-time and 
is combining this work with the organisa- 
tion of all leisure-time activities ; many 
firms have weekly, bi-weekly or daily 
work-time classes taken by Central 
Council Representatives. 

Obviously all such work needs specialist 
teaching and wise supervision and cannot 
be undertaken without the close co-opera- 
tion of managements, medical offidbn. 
production managers and welfare officers, 
The C.C.P.R., which unites most of the 
organisations interested in physical 
activities in this country and is grant- 
aided for pioneer work both by the 
Ministry of Education and the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service, is m a 
unique position to help industrial fitfns. 
—The Industrial Welfare Society, 


WRITE THE LAST UNE AND WIN Rs. «/.J 



McBride, 

At he ceme on the {oh, droopy^ed. 
But he net only frumblod — 

. Ho fumbled end s^mbled 


Any sul>8cribcr to Efficiency News can 
enter. All you have to’ do is to supply 
the missing last line that rhymes with 
'*McBtide” and **eyed" and deals with 
safety. A prize of Rs. 5 will be awarded 
to the best cntr>\ The decision of the 
Editor will *be final. Entries, cut from 
the magazine with the missing line filled 
in, shosld reach the Editor, Efficiency 
News, Electric liouse, Fort, Bombay, 
not later than 20th June, 1946. Maybe 
the list of hazards below will help you. 

Li t ter-pf)or jhousekeepi ng 
Failure to use protective equipment 
Material stacked insecurely 
Faulty or inappropriate ladder 
Lilting with back instead of legs 
Leaving off machinery guards 
Unsafe work clothing 
Adjusting machinery inaction 
Objects where they can fall ^ 

Women's hair unprotected 

Defective tools 

Running, especially on stairs 

These hazard * hints may or may not help 
you to write the last line, Bui you 
CAN prevent accidents by avoiding these 
hazards. 
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O ^ ^ Tt(odi^ 

RAIPUR MILLS' 

Va/ridl &6 \^ 

Bhoty.AVerceLawrJ 
' Beautiful Saries,A\erce 
Po|5lins,5hir‘tirt^s Iwills, 
Dorias. Handkerchiefs, elc. 






RAIPUR MILLS. 


ASHWIN FORCINC AHIAD S 


TAKING ITS PLAGE oO the inoustmal mat of GUJARAT AND BOMBAY 

_NOW AVAILABLE , 

, ASHWIN’S 

REFINED GROUNDNUT OIL . WASHING BAR SOAP 
methylated SPIR.fT • • RECTIFIED SPIRIT 

BRANDY •* GIN . RUM * 

• • 


> Etuftars Solicited: . 

ASHWIH IM0IISTR»t LIMITBD 

Ofioe : Opposite Jubilee Baug, Pott Box No. • tZ, BARODA. 

r«fc. AiJrat : Wmth:* Tdephem 

*«RASADA'’ SAMLAYA, B. B. A C. I. RIy. No. Sfl 
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WHAT IS NATURE CURE? 

By Dk. J. M. Jussawalla, n.d., d.o., p.c. 

As Nature Cure is today receiving some of the publicity it so rightly deserves, 
we asked Dr. Jussawalla, Vice-President of the Bombay Provincial Naturopathic 
Association, to write an article on the subject for us. We are deeply obliged to 
him for readily complying with our request . — Editor. 


S a scientist of fifty years of 
study and research, I come to 
the conclusion that the things which 
we have said are impossible today 
become possible tomorrow ; things 
considered improbable tcjday become 
probable tomorrow, and the cases 
considered incurable today by the 
professional men may be found to be 
curable by some other* method 
tomorrow.” — Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Nature Cure is a comprehensive 
term applied to all methods of 
treating disease which aim at co- 
operating with the natural forces 
and defensive meclianism of the 
body. It is a distinct system of 
healing based upon its own philoso- 
phy of health and disease. Nature 
Cure is not a collection of fads, 
nor, as some would suggest, a'body 
of superstitious notions, nor again 
is Nature Cure a scheme for retuniing 
to the wild life <n the woods. It 
may be defined as an art, science, 
philosophy and practice based upon 
definite physical, chemical, biologi- 
cal. mental and spiritual laws for 
the restoration and maintenance 
of health and the correction of 
bodily disorders without the use of 
poisonous drugs. 

The principle tools which Nature 
uses in maintaining and restoring 
health are diet, rest, exercise, sun- 
light and fresh air. Hydrotherapy 
(water treatment), electro-therapy, 
massage, corrective manipulations 
and gymnastics are natural systems 
of treatment included in the general 
tenn ' Physio-therapy.' All these 


systems have been developed to 
aid and accelerate natural healing. 
Their effect depends on their power 
in assisting Nature to throw off 
disease by their reflex action on the 
circulation of the blood. 

The leading axioms of the Nature 
Cure science may be briefly ex- 
plained ; 

Tht Unity of Dtsoow : 'Fhf re 
is only one cause of disease, although 
the disease may manifest itself in 
various forms and witli tliffcrent 
degrees of severity. The particular 
part of the body m which the 
disease chances to make its appear- 
ance and the external form in which 
it expresses itself depend upon 
heredi;.»ry influences, age, vocation, 
abtKle, foptl, climate, and other 
factors. 

Barring trauma (injury) and 
surroundings uncongenial to human 
life, the fundamental cause of all 
disease is violation of Nature’s Laws. 
Violation of these laws — ^whether 
in thinking, breathing, eating,, 
drinking, working, and resting, as 
'Arell as in moral, sexual and social 
conduct — ^result in certain primary 
and secondary manifestation^ of 
(^isease. , 

. With regard* to the • so-called 
hereditary diseases, there is a 
widespread impression that heredity 
is the primary cause of disease. 
This is a fallacy. Heredity is an 
effect, not a cause. If the parents 
possess good vitality, and normal 
blood and tissues, and if they apply 
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Let your plans for post-war raconstructlon include 

HOLLERITH 

Electrical Punched Card Equipment 

WHICH IS USED THE WORLD OVER FOR ALL FORMS OF 
ACCOUNTING. COSTING. STATISTICS AND OTHER RECORDS. 
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in pre-natal and p^t-natal 
treatment of tbeir child the 
necessary insight and foresight, there 
cannot be any disease hereditary. 
The parents (or earlier ancestors) 
may have ignorantly or wantonly 
violated Nature's laws, such viola- 
tion resulting in lowered vitality and 
deterioration of blood and tissues. 
The huinan body with its millions of 
cells and cell colonies, is developed 
by multiplication with gradual 
differentiation of the reproductive 
cell. Its abnormalities of structure, 
of cell materials, and of functional 
tendencies are reproduced just as 
surely as its normal constituents. 

In any case, however, those 
inheriting the weaknesses of their 
parents or ancestors have one 
consolation : If they are treated in 
accordance with the teachings of 
natural therapeutic philo.sophy. the 
abnormal hereditary encumbrances 
and tendencies can be overcome 
and eliminated within a few years. 
If the infant organism is placed 
under the* right conditions of living 
and treatment in harmony with 
the laws of its being, the life principle 
within will approach steadily to the 
establishment of the perfect type. 

Tlw FundaBMBtal Law of Cwo t 

“ Give me fever and I can 
cure every di^ase,” said Hippo- 
crates, the father of Medicine, over 
2000 years ago. Thi$ same law has 
been expressed by Dr. Henry Lind- 
lahr, the pillar of the Nature Cure 
movement, in the following state- 
ment : " Every acute’ disease is 

the result of a cleansing and healing 
effort of Naturfe." 

Making a general application of 
the law, we deduce that all acdte 
tanging from a simple cold, 
to measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
small-pox, pneumonia and -othdt 
dread^ ailments, represent Nature’s 
efkirts to remove mmn the syston 
"some focm of morlM mattor, virus 


or poison dangerous^ to health and 
life. In other words*, acute diseases 
cannot develop in a perfectly 
normal healthy body living under 
conditions favourable to human 
life. Every outbreak of the skin — 
whether in the form of rashes, boils 
or other eruption — ^means that the 
life force in the body is seeking to 
expel matter which is superfluous, 
objectionable or poisonous. Dia- 
rrhoea is another typical self-cleaning 
effort on the part of Nature to 
liquify, and thus more easily get 
rid of foul, fermenting or unwhole- 
some matter from the bowels. Less 
visible but nonetheless certain are 
the efforts of Nature to expel poisons 
or wastes in minute chemical or 
crystalline form through the kidneys 
in the urine, and in perspiratiofr and 
gases through the skin and lungs 
respectively. 

The profound teaching tKat all 
acute and feverisK ailments and 
diseases are in reality self-purifying 
efforts on the’ part of Nature would 
be generally acceptable if people’s 
mia-’s were not so hypnotised by 
the di^ase-germ ’ idea ^hich has 
gained 'such' an exaggerated im- 
port^ce today. 

Nature Cure does not neglect the 
increased knowledge of the human 
body which* has been acquired in 
modern times. Neither does it 
depy thd existence of microbes which 
are misnamed ’ disease-germs’ I But 
it teaches that these microbes do 
not begin the trouble ; they appear 
and flourish only when the Laws of 
Natme have ^n violated. No 
‘ infectious ’ disease* can be ' caught ' 
unless there is already ’a 'sml' in 
which the disease can flourish. 

The question may be asked : If 
acute diseases represent Nature's 
healing efforts, why is it that perale 
die as a result of them ? ’The 
answer to this is that, a penm’s 
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vitality may be too low or that the 
injury or. morbid encumbrances or 
the treatment may be inadequate 
or harmful. In this case. Nature 
may lose the fight. All diseases, 
therefore, must be considered as 
Nature's efforts to remove the causes 
of ill-health and to re-establish a 
normal healthy condition. 

Nature's healing efforts can, alas, be 
confused, baffled or suppressed by drugs, 
ointments, vaccines, and other attempts 
to interfere with Nature's 'course. Again, 
needless surgical interference may lead to 
the removal, alteration, or suppression of 
feelings and symptoms without removing 
the real cause of the trouble. AVhen 
Nature is baffled in any such way. she 
exacts grave penalties. The increase in 
chronic diseases, morbid growths, and 
other manifestations of ill-health in 
modern times is the price we pay for sup- 
pressing. changing, or seeking to prevent 
Nature's curative efforts by unnatural 
means. 

Nature Cure, on the other hand, 
holds that disease and ill-health of 
every description, can be prevented 
or really cured only by making way 
for Nature — ^by removing as far as 
possible all that blocks or Kinders Nature's 
self-purifying impulse and by raising the 
tone and condition of the whole system, 
so that Nature's self-cleans'ng and re- 
constructive efforts do their woric quickly 
and effectively. 

It should always be borne in ^mind 
that fundamentally the physical * well- 
being of every patient must come from 
within. That is the essence of Nature 
Cure philosophy and practice. The 
healing comes from within. The function 
of the physician is to help secure that 
condition — physical and ment|ir- • 
whereby the process of healing will be 
helped and accelerated. Self-help is the 
essence of Nature Cure. • 

Recognising the Unity of Disease 
and the Unity of Cure, the Nature 
Cure system of therapeutics is baaed 
on the firm rock of principle, not on the 
shifting sands of fashion. No mutter 
how poor the chances. Nature is as 
tenacious in her efforts to heal as a 
drowning man is to live — ^both will cling 
to the proverbial straw. This is the 
comforting thought that must ever be 
foremost in the mind of the patient — J 
** Via Medicatrix Naturae " or ** Nattire 
Cuiy/* ft 
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THE SOH^ITS CONSERVATION 


13LANS for India*s industrial deve- 
lopment need to be vigorously 
pursued. But in doing this, we must 
not forget that India is primarily 
an agricultural country. To achieve 
" freedom from want,** we have to 
depend primarily upon our agricul- 
tural output. This output* in its 
turn, depends fundamentally on the 
conservation of our soil. The pre- 
sent food shortage all over the world, 
and particularly in India, underlines 
the urgency of the problem of soil 
conservation. 

The soil becomes impoverished 
either through lack of fertiliser or 
through erosion, the top soil and 
roots being washed away through 
exposure to rain and floods. 

The first and basic principle of 
agriculture is that you cannot^ take 

more out of the soil than you put into it, 

• 

The soil needs three basic ele-, 
ments : phosphates, lime and nitro- 
gen. A serious deficiency of any of 
these elements ‘ kills ' the soil ren- 
dering it barren. On the other hand, 
a soil rich in these elements is 
abundantly fertile and, therefore, 
one of tixe most vital assets of the 
community. The elements just 
mentioned can be added to the .soil 
either thrcfiigh decayed animal, 
human and vegetable .matter, or 
through the agency of chemical 
l^osphate and ground lime-stone. 
Experiments carried out with both 
natural and artificial (chemical) fer- 
tilisers ^ow that the former are 
far more effective.* This is to 1^ 
expected if only for the reason that 
natural fertilisers are more closely 
related to the substance of the soil 
than artificial preparations. 


In unscientific farming, the soil 
in the run of the yrater is frequently 
exposed and unprotected by a cover 
of grass and roots. The cutting of 
trees and undeigrowth, results in the 
water washing away the top part 
of the soil. If this action is sdlowed 
to continue year after year, there 
is no soil left to yield any crops. 

The restoration of the soil is a 
slow process but one which heeds 
to be given high priority in our 
efforts to raise India's standard of 
living. 

Ditches and dams must be built 
to hold running water until it can 
soak down and feed the grasses and 
trees. Streams must be prevented 
from running ’and madr to walk. 
Ploughed fields which arc subject to 
the action of running water must be 
terraced, following the contours of 
the same level. Sodding and seed- 
ing must be used to restore the cover. 
Del -restation must be stopped and 
seedling tr^es selected for their 
ultimate use must be planted and 
tended to arrest any further deple- 
tion of the soil. 

• 

In addition to this, the farmer 
must bring his practices into line 
with the requirements of soil conser- 
vation. To this end, grazing should 
be conttplled and afforestation should 
be encouraged. 

To overcome the ad^ed effect of 
tradition and apathy, farmers ^ould 
be made to see the effects of scientific 
agriculture by actual demonstration. 
Once the new methods are approved 
and adopted, they should be enforced 
b^ adequate legislation on the 
widest possible scale. 
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ADVENTURES OF PERCY VERE 



Hera era some tales of PercV Vera. 

(You*ve often seen his posters here.) 

At safety work he*s fairly bright, ^ 

But n^rer gets the whole Job right. 

He sees the faults In other men 

And points them out afonce, but then 

As soon as one risk*s been prevented 

He and his mate get accidented 

^o watch him well. See hc»w poor Percy's 

Mistakes are echoed in the verses. 

The Medicine's mixed with humour's honey 
But accidents aren't really funny. 
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WHO ARE YOU? 


'T'HERE are numerous occasions 
when one has to establish one’s 
identity. In case of an accident 
or loss of property, for instance, 
some means of establishing one's 
identity is essential. 

During the war, the identity card 
system was established in England. 
TTie card gave the person’s name, 
address, signature and certain 
registration particulars. One 
defect in this card; however, was 
that it did ndt contain the holder’s 
photograph. Now that the war is 
over, many correspondents, have 
urged the necessity for continuing 
the identity card system. 

There haye been objections, too. 
But these objections are on the 
whole more psychological than 
practical, for the average citizen 
does not take kindly to the thought 
that he is registered in some Govern- 
ment office. But apart from this 
objection, vhich is not very rea- 
sonable, a great deal has to be said 


in favour of a well-designed identity 
card system. Tltis applies particu- 
larly to us, for in most countries 
of the world people carry passports 
or some other identification cards. 

For an identity card to be of real 
value, it should contain the holder's 
name, his full postal address, any 
changes in his address, his signature, 
his blood group, the name and 
address of his next of kin, place of 
employment, the drugs to wh^h 
the holder is allergic, and other 
miscellaneous items like the dates 
of innoculation, vaccination and so 
on. It is obvious that this informa- 
tion would serve a vital purpose in 
case of accident or other emergency. 

With a view to giv^ing practical shape 
to thi.s idea we have pleasure in submitting 
a proposed design ior an idontity^ cord. 
It is suggested that the idenlity card 
shouhl be Oi'" X 5^, the jSiiolograph being 

X 2 i'". Readers are reejueHted to 
send suggestions * to the J^Mitor with a 
view to improve on the design reproduced 
below. 


Photo 

Signature 

Year of Birth 
Visible Marks. 


Name • 

Address 


Next of Kin . 

Colour of Eyes 

Blood Group 




On the reverse of the identity card the following instructidns would serve a useful 
purpose : 

X. Always carry your identification card with you. You never know when it might 
be us^ul. • 

2. Should you change your address, please give the full posta? address of the place 
to whic£ you have moved* 

3. Use the space marked * Miscellaneous ' for particulars that you think would be 
uselid to you ; the number of your ration card, &c. 

^ 4. Any ordinary passport^sise photograph will do. Place this in the space provided 

and sigh over it. This is an .^ditional precaution which is well worth ^opting. 
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SAFETY OFFICERS’ 

Progressive industrialists are 
wide awake today to the cost 
of accidents. But it is one thing to 
want to prevent accidents, and 
another to actually prevent them. 
In other words, the work of accident 
prevention ^ is a highly specialised 
job, one w*hich should be made a 
whole-time job imdor the supervi- 
sion of a specially trained Accident 
Officer. 

Probably, the most comprehensive 
and thorough course in this field 
is offered by ’the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Accidents on 
bibalf of the British Ministry of 
Labour and National Service. We 
give below details of this Course 
with the hype that Indian indus- 
trialists may .send promising men 
abroad for specialised training in the 
work of Accident Prevention. 

The Course just referred to pro- 
vides systematic training in a field 
where such training is invariably' 
acquired through costly experience. 
From the syllabus reproduced below, 
it will be seen that Accident Preven- 
tion is an extensive and si>eciaiised 
technique — a fact that emphasizes 
both the need for training and the 
importance of employing as Safety 
Offers those with a fairly wide 
background of general knowledge. 

The Course is a residential one 
extending over 11 days. Tlie fact 
.that it is residential facilitates per- 
sonal discussions between, trainees 
and contacts between trainees and 
lecturers. Three of the lecturers are 
in residence throu^out the course 
in Older to give help and gifidance 
.with personal problems. Other 
hectorers usually stay one or two 
id{||tts and are available for informal 
em^tation. 

The aim is to g^ve every trainee a 
solid gromlPlIg in the basic prin- 


TRAINING COURSE 

qiples and practice of accident 
prevention. Mechanical, electrical 
and chemical hazards, industrial 
poisoning, the influence of health 
and psychological factors, the law 
and the human factor are all consi- 
dered as well as the detailed organ- 
isation of a works safety campaign. 
It is essential that trainees have some 
prior knowledge, of industrial organ- 
isation, machinery and processes. 

A trainee without such knowledge 
is under a very severe handicdjpr" 
especially during the technical sec- 
tions of the Gxirsc. 

The Course itself consists of 24 
lectures by 18 different lecturers, 
and 8 special discussion sessions. 
Most of the lecturers arc drawn fnm 
the specialised staff of the Factory 
De}>artmcnt, from the Industrial 
Department of tlie Royal Stfciety 
for the Prevention of Accidents, and 
from industrial concerns with long 
and succc-ssful experience of organ- 
ised accident prevention. 

Tim<‘ for discussions is allowed at 
each let hire after which there is a 
period .set ’aside for the correction 
• and fair copying of lecture notes. • 
Former'trainees say that they have 
found, their notes of inestimable 
value for reference pur{)o.ses. 

There are various " problem ” 
sessions in* which trainees take an 
active part. They arc designed (a) 
to test trainees' knowledge of what 
has been aaid at lectures. (/;) to 
emphasise ancf amplify some of 
the more important points and (c) 
to give trainees essential, practice 
’in interpreting the legal language of 
the Factories Act and Orders. 

Courses are usually held at one of 
the Oxford Colleges*; they have been 
ionnd ideal for making the best of 
the reridential atmosphere. Each 
train^ has his own bedroom and 

DOS 
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$itting-room. Lectures are in the 
College Lecture Room and meals are 
in Hall. There is also a Common 
Room. 

The demand .from industry for 
training facUities is so considerable 
that, for the present, the courses are 
open only to persons nominated 
by thiir employers and either acting, 
or about to act, as full or part^ime 
Safety Officers in factories. For the 
same reason, trainees are accepted 
only if they are able to take, and 
be resident during, the whole of the 
course. 

The cost of the course, including 
full board and lodging and a certain 
amount of special literature^ is in the 
region of £12 per head, payable by 
firms sending employees for training. 

Standard Syllabua for Training 

Coursoa 

Inifoduciion. 

Al. ' Review of Accidents, their Causes 
and Prevention. ^ 

Synopsis : Tendency of accidents 
to repeat themselves; analysis of 
causation and its lessons ; technical 
and human causes with corres- 
ponding preventive measures ; how 
the works organisation is relate 
to these ; the place of the organiser ; 
function of the law. 

A2. Arrangement of the Course. 

(These lectures will give trainees a 
picture of their subject as a whole 
and of the relation^ip of its con- 
stituent parts). 

Technical Causes and Remedies, 

Bl. Buildings, iplant, ways and traffic. 
Synopsis : (a) Structures, roofs 
lighting, heating and Ventilation, 
colour schemes ; (b) Roadways and 
approaches, yards, stairways, floor 
surfaces, walkways, platforms ; 
means of access; road and rail 
traffic. 

B2. Medtanical hazards. 

m 

Synopsis : (a) The basic principles 
of madiiiie guarding; machine* 
hasards dassifled under twenty- 
four headings : the. principles of 
fencing: (i) construction, (ti) pod- 
tkm, (lit) guards— 4xed, autoolu^, 

aw 


intedpcked. tripping said positional, 
(6) Illustrative examples ,o{ the 
p^cipies of machine guarding, 
(r) Some" spedal hazards— cranes 
and hoists, lifting tackle, boilers, 
pressure veslels. 

B3. Chemical and allied hazards. 

Synopsis: Dust, fumes, gases, sol- 
vents. corrosives, poisons and their 
incidence; sieving, grinding, coat- 
ing, degreasing, spraying ; explo- 
sions and spontaneous combustion ; 
basic precautions urith chemical 
hazards; rescue and the entering 
of enclosed spaces; new processes 
and materials with unknown effects. 

B4. Industrial poisoning. 

Synopsis : Poisons — entry into 

b^y and action ; acute and chronic 
poisoning ; e.g,, benzene, mercury. 
Industrial diseases — localised, e,g„ 
anthrax, cpiiheliomatous ulcera- 
tion, dennaiitis, silicosis. Gases— 
immediate and remote eflects 
anoxaemia, CO, H^S, nitrous fumes. 
Preventive measures ; effects of 
1 ight andJbaaJi* radiation . • 

B5. Kloctrical hazards. . 

Synopsis : Principles of electrical 
safety — D.C., A.C., three- wire sys- 
tem, fuses, /atio of setting of over- 
load protection to earth resistance ; 
safe use of equipment, r.g., hand- 
lav 'ps, portable tools, lampholders, 
flexible leads. 

^ B6. Personal protective devices. 

Sytiopsis: Goggles, screens, veils, 

t face-ma.sks, and eyewash bottles, 
hats and caps ; respirators, breath- 
ing apparatus and -resuscitation 
appliances. All types of protective 
clothiyg, including aprons, leggings, 
sleeves, gloves, palms, boots and 
clogs ; safety belts. 

the Law, , 

Cl. The FSctprgis Act, 1037. 

Synopsis : History, earlier Acts ; 

, the 1037 Act ; the l|iw as a minimum 
standard. « 

• • 

C2. Statutory Rules and Orders and 
Selected Sections of the 1037 Act. 
Synopsis : Relationship between 
orders and the Act ; certain sections 
and orddrs in detail, e.g., certified 
machinery attendants, woodwork- 
ing, duties of persons employed ; 
'forensic aspects, inquests and state- 
ments. • • 
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Human Causes and Remedies , 

Dl. Eteryday human Causes. 

Synopsis ; Relation between 
human and "technical causes. { posi- 
tion of managenuint and supervi- 
sors ; handling goods, falls of per- 
sons and objects, collisions; hand 

, tools, stacking and piling, slinging, 
tidiness, shunting, exits, walking, 
climbing. 

D2. Health factors. 

Synopsis : Health, general ; S|)ecial 
defective vision dnd hearing ; fati- 
gue. causes of. outside and within 
factory ; weight-lifting, |x>sture, dis- 
ability and rehabilitation. 

D3. Psychological factors. 

Synopsis : Connexion with physi- 
cal factors such as ill-health and 
fatigue ; working conditions ; acci- 
dent proneness — sensori-mOtor co- 
ordination. flurry, emotional in- 
stability : training and retraining ; 
movement study ; safety habits ; 
monotony, perversity ; humorous 
and gruesome j^lXUjlAgAnda. 

D4. Trades Ui\ion Co-oporation. 

Synopsis : The place of the Trades 
Union Officer on works accident 
prevention comnfittees ; local Tra- 
des Councils and Federations ; the 
attitude of the worker to accident 
prevention - - and making it positive 
and progressive. • 

Organisatiem and the Organiser. 

£1. A typical organisation. * 

Synopsis: Outline of a typical 

works organisation^* the essentials, 
small works. 

K2. Managerial support. 

Synoj^is : Its extent acid nature ; 
technical and executive and manu- 
facturing departments ; foremeA 
and supervisbrs. ^ 

K3. Committees. * 

Synopsis: Constitution and per- 

sonnel, mc*ctings. agendas ; status! 
relation to works conndl and 
management ; routine ; inspections; 
minutes, follow-up of recommenda- 
tions. 

£4. Statistics. 

Synopsis : Frequency and severity 
rato, analysis by ., causea and 
nature of injuries, recoids, charts, 
* grapha, uses of statistics. 


£5. Propaganda. 

Synopsis : Posters, displays, films, 
leaflets, bulletins, personal con- 
tacts. committee members, indi- 
vidual and departmental competi- 
tions. pay-envelope slips, sugges- 
tion schemes. * 

£ 0 . Summary of Organisation. 

Synopsis : The '* six essentials 
the organiser's actual dut^ in 
.connexion with statistics, propa- 
ganda, committees, inspections, in- 
vestigations. personal contacts with 
management and workers ; special 
education of new workers and 
juveniles. 

Any Other Questions ? • 

FI. Fire. 

Synopsis : Construction of build- 
ings in relation to fire resistance ; 
some special Are hazards of indus- 
try ; First Aid fire appliances ; 
automatic Are alarms ; automatic 
sprinklers. 

F2. Miscellany. 

Synopsis ; OfAcial Forms ; local 
authorities ; the Factory Depart- 
ment — ^The Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Accidents ; local acci- 
dent prevention groups ; the organ- 
iser’s bibliography. • 

• « ♦ 

Adi^entures of Percy Vere 

These cartoons which have appeared 
in this magazine from time to time, are 
now available in a coloured booklet form 
at the Safety Bookshop. Klectric House, 
Fort, Bombay, at Ks. 3 /- per dozen, 
postage extra. Industrial organisations 
will And these cartoons of great value, 
as their artists can easily adapt them to 
suit their own local conditions. 
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T. V. A. AND PLANNING 


l^AVTD r^. f.ilienthars book on the 
'rmni'ssce Valley Aiithf)ritv, 
entitk'd Demoenuy On The March, 
contains inanv valuable lessons for 
planners. I'lu'se lessons merit close 
study on our ])art if we are to 
achieve any decree of succ(*.ss in the 
dcveloj)ni(‘nt of t)ur vast and 
varif'd natural resources. 

- 'File s])at(‘ of posl-war “ plans *’ 
whieli liave been produci^d d\irin^( 
the last few years has led to an 
unfortunate reaction against all 
planning and planniTs. Nor is this 
reaction entirely unreasonable ; for 
a higli percentage of these plans have 
turned out to be of tlie “ arm- 
chair ” variety, that is, div(»rccd 
from stark facts and conditions. 

I 

Hut by whatever name we clio(xse 
to call it. planning is essential. 
The late Hresidtmt RoostJve.lt laid 
eiupUasis on this fact in urging the 
st‘tliug up of the T.V.A. Many 
hard lessons,’* he said, “ have taught 
us the waste that rysult^i from lack 
of ])Ianning. Here and tlu're a few. 
wi.se cities and counties hav^* looked 
ahead and ]>laiuicd. Hut our Nation 
has 'just grown/.” There is 
nothing utopian or vague, however, 
about tile type of ]dannin^ envisaged 
by the late President : it ^is as 
practical as bra.sstacks.' Again, 
since being pcactioal includes tfic 
facing of facts as thtjy art, there, can 
be no such thing as ''*clean-slate ” 
planning. » • 

• 

Another popular misconception 
about the nature of planning which 
Lilienthal ox]>t^ses is the popular 
belief that planning can be divorced 
from action. It is fundamental that 
planning and action should go 
together : that the planner should 
affro be the doer. WTien planning 


is divorced from the responsibility 
for the e.xerution of plans, the 
planner tends to move further and 
further away from the very concrete 
problems with which he is suj)pos(;d 
to deal. Conversely, the knowledge 
th<U he will be iield responsible 
for putting his plans into effect 
makes him at once more realistic 
and practical. 

A third point about i)lanning 
which needs stressing is that 
<dfectiv4‘ planning is always ” of the 
peo|)le, by the people, and for the 
peoj)le.” Lilienthal faces the prob- 
lem s(|uarely when he writes : 

“ Effective jdanners must under- 
stand and believe in ptjople. The 
average man is constantly in the 
mind of the effective planning expert. 
Planners, whether they are techni- 
cians or administrators, must 
recognise that they are not dealing 
with philosophical abstractions, or 
mere statistics or engineering data 
or legal principles, and that plan- 
ning* is not an end in itself. In 
the last analysis, in democratic 
planning it is human beings w'e are 
c<jnc.erned with. Unless plans show 
an understanding and recognition 
of the aspirations of men and women, 
they will fail. Those who lack 
liiiinan understanding and cannot 
.share the emotion^^ of men can 
hardly forward the objectives of 
realist ic*planning. ” 

Finally, it takes authority to 
execute plans. Adequate finances, 
legislation, and the power to make 
decisions ” in the field ” are some^ 
of the , tools which a planner needsA 
There is no likelihood of this freedom ^ 
being abused : it can be controlled ^ 
by making the planner strictly 
accountable for his decisions and 
actions. » 
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MERIT-RATING FOR SUPERVISORS 


A n article on this subject by Mr. 

C. K. Haas, Personnel Director 
at the Inland Manufacturing 
Division of General Motors Cor- 
poration, appeared in a recent issue of 
' Fadory Management and Mainten- 
ance. 

The merit-rating system ‘for 
supervisors, as used in this Com- 
pany, “ measures on a percentage 
scale the degree of efficiency of 
each supervisor according to ten 
main types of qualifications for 
his present job ; classifies his pro- 
motional responsibilities, and shows 
any categories in which .fjirther 
improvement of the individual is 
needed for lys present job or for 
promotion.” 

The merit-rating forms employed 
are reproduced in the article, and 
the author discusses the method 
of using them. The rating report 
is a product of considerable research 
and is under’gradual revision. It 
was drawn up, " not by the person- 
nel department alone hut by all 
the men who use the report. The 
assistant factory manager, suimt- 
intendents, general foremen and 
supervisors discussed the various 
angles of rating.” Thus the system 
evolved was welcomed as being 
the result of work done by those 
for whom it would be used ; it was 
not regarded a»an imposition from 
above. 

Ratings are made every six 
months. Ratings and recommenda- 
tions are studied by top manage- 
ment, and the supervisor .sees his 
\wn report ; for it is agreed that 
/the system will be of ’little benefit 
if ratings are not discussed with 
^the employee concerned. 

In addition to these rating forms, 

confidential cumulative records are 

• • • 


kept for information such as the 
supervisor's address, marital status, 
education, training background and 
a detailed account of his work ex- 
perience. Record is also made of 

any significant factors which 
reflect outstanding merit or 
achievement on the part of the 
employee.” 

The principal benefits of such a 
system are that : 

(1) top mana^jement has an 
accurate measurement of the 
ability of each supervisor in 
liis present job, thus indicating 
where supervision is good, 
and also where improvement 
is ne(?ded 

(2) tlu\ in(liyi4ij|jil supervisor is 
shown tins " acciirUc mea- 
surement " and can therefore, 
s e V. w h e r e he needs to 
ini prove ; 

(3) the individual feels that top 
I. "ina^:;enient is treating him 
fairly; since it has been pre- 

. sfMitcd with his virtues as 
wdl as his failings ; 

* (.]) ine«>mpetent supervisors can 
b(? we(?(le(l out, thereby raising 
tlie standard of those* who 
Cemafti ; 

•(5) b)p management has a reliable 
guide wh(in desiring to make 
furtluT promotions. 

•The Company is aware that where 
the human element enters even 
the best rating form will have 
defects But it is constantly en- 
deavouring to eliminate these 
adverse factots, and is convinced 
that both the employees and the 
company benefit from the careful 
use of such a system. • 
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PLANNING FOR ROAD SAFETY 

Recommendations of the Royal Automobile Club. 


motorist is inclined to regard 
^ the pedestrian as a nuisance. 
The pedestrian is inclined to look 
upon the motorist as a menace. 
Merely shifting the blame, however, 
will not make our roads safer. 
The problem of road safety n^eds 
to be examined and tackled from 
a numbei of view-points. Statistics 
reveal that road accidents are caused 
by a variety of factors. The chief 
among these are lack of education 
and propaganda, defianct‘ of the 
written and unwritten laws of the 
road, and inadequacy of the existing 
road system. • 

The Royal Automobile Club has 
listed a numt)er of measures which, 
we are confident, have an important 
bearing on the subj(‘ct of road 
safety. The Chairman of tln‘ Royal 
Automobile Club suggests that “ to 
supplement propaganda and the 
practices of good road manners on 
the part of all vehicle drivers and 
pedestrians **, attention could with 
advantage be directed to jirojA^sals 
which follow : 

(1) . Tram and bus stops sliould not 
be placed at road bends, junctions, and 
pedestrian crossings, nor should bus stops 
be arranged opposite one another. 

(2) More guard rails at danger points 
should be introduced. 

(3) Slippery road surfaces which cause 
fr^uent road skidding should be treated 
witli a non-skid tdp dres.sing. 

(4) Pedestrian refuges at road junc- 
tions could often be better plac^. 

(5) To eliminate blind spots, over- 
hanging trees and hedges should be cut 
back on corners and road bends. 

(6) The use of " courtesy cops " 
should be initiated or extended. 

(7) The rear lights of many yehicles 
require attention — some ktill have their 
side and tail lights partially blacked*out. 

0 (8) Twin rear lights 00 cars, vans, and 

lorries would reduce accidents. A white 
circle or reflex lights on the tail boards 
contribute to safety at night. 


(g) Vehicles should not remain station- 
ary on main trunk roads — they are 
particularly dangerous at night. The 
use of bays by the roadside should be 
compulsory. 

(10) The use of rear lights on ail 
bicycles should be strictly enforced. 

(11) Farm vehicles and timlx^r wagons 

are a danger at night without adeiptate 
lights. • 

(12) The u.sc of two headlights should 
be banned in streets which arc efficiently 
lit. 

(13) Street lighting should he better 
and uniform. 

(14) Parking restriction.^ on vehicles 
during the hours of darkness should be 
formulated, or, if they already exist, 
they should be more rigidly enforced. 

All these suggestions are simple tiiid 
eminently practical. Most of them could 
be adopted in this country forthwith, 
bringing relief* safety to hax^ssed 
motorists as well as })edestri4^’)> . 
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ECONOMICS OF PRODUCTION 

In this article, our correspondent discusses the factors at play in British 
Industry. The same factors are at work in India . — Ed. 


'The present production position 
in Britain is as precarious as was 
the military position at Dunkirk 
in the spring of 1Q4<». The oiUput 
of consumer goods for export has 
decreased coi.siderably since the 
war for two reasons : (a) the number 
of. persons employed' in industry 
has dropped by 2} millions ; on the 
basis of pre-war output this means 
an index of prr»duction of 85% ; 
(6) the output has decreased per man 
hour ; the output per man per week 
is estimated to be 20% or 30% 
below that dbtaining prior to V. J. 
Day. 

Many causes are respon.sible for 
this drop in pniduction. Firstly, 
absenteeism is high ; in the mining 
industry alone it is between 15% and 
20%. Amusements draw large 
crowds suffering from " war-wear- 
iness.” On three days in February 
1946, 170,000 attended three 
week football matches. This repre- 
sents a loss of 700,000 man-hours 
which is equivalent to the constnic- 
tion of 350 houses or the mining of 
100,000 tons of coal. 

Secondly, consumer goods are in 
^ort supply. A substantial part 
of the nation’s production is ear- 
marked for export, and people thus 
have little incentive to produce 
goods which they want but cannot 
&iy in the diops. 

Thirdly, income tax, originally 
designed to tax the •rich, is now 
a heavy burden on the masses. , 
inemnes' of just over a week are 
taxed. Many workmen deliberately 
work short-time in order to escape 
inBome tax ; in other words, thay 


pack up after reaching a certain 
level of wages. 

Overtime is unremunerative ; for, 
thoitgh it is paid at a time and a 
half, the workmen actually get less 
than, bare time. * 

Income tax has hindend produc- 
tion and there is a case for a uniform 
tax for every pound in the case of 
salaries and wage.s below ;^5oo per 
annum. 

I'ourthly, food is severely limited 
and monotonous. The present 
ration is supjHjscd to be adecidate 
from the dietetic j>oint of view ; 
but it is cer^ciinly not suffi-nent for 
heavy manual workers, suet as 
miners. * 

Food is monotonous ; there is 
little variety, and an entire ab.stmce 
of fla\'ouring "g.arlic, mint, onions, 
spices which makes food appe- 
tizing. 

» 

.Shopping is tire.sorae. The house- 
wife has to queue for most foods 
and pcrliaps go aw^ay emjrty-handed 
after having spent an hour or more 
in the queue. • 

Fifthly, ’there is a lot of faulty 
thinking. It ,is a popular belief 
tliat a fair day’.s «iutput is detri- 
mental to .full employment. 
Tliough this fallacy was exploded 
by Henry Ford nearlyjialf a century 
.ago, it still persists. Many believe 
that a new era has dawned and that 
high wages can be earned without a 
high rate of output, t 

Sixthly, th^e is a sad depreciation 
in the motive to woric. During the 
war, ‘everybody did his utmost in 
order to help win the wkr. Now 
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that the crisis has passed, the motive 1 
has also gone. t 

The upshot of all these factors is 
that there is a continuous demand ! 
for increased wages irrespective of 
output. This adds to the cost of ; 
goods and services. As long as : 
commodities continue to he in short ; 
supply, the harm done is not appre- ; 
ciable ; but when competition starts ! 
again in the post-war period, high ; 
prices will be a major problem in ; 
holding the export market. When j 
this happens unemployment will I 
follow and it will lead to a lower j 
standard of living. i 

The effect of the rise in the cost [ 
of all goods will be to reduce the 1 
purchasing value of money, thus i 
resulting in a vicious spiral of 
rising wages and rising prices. The 
cost of living is already 30% above ; 
the immediate ptc^wai* level, and j 
unless this spiral is arrested, inflation j 
is bound to result. 

While there is an urgent need for 
strict price control ’until there is a j 
better balance between supply and j 
demand, the greatest need of the 
moment is to keen j^^ices down 
below the pre-war level as far as 
possible. This can only be done by * 
increasing output, improving 
methods, usbig the most up-to-date 
machinery, and utilising the best in 
manaftement technique. If this is 
done, fresh profits will follow )vbich 
will enable the workers ^ to get 
better wages, and at the same tinle 
enable (.Government to pay for the 
advanced social services which they 
liave j^romise^ in the post-war er^. 

The Right Things 

The right clothing, the right tools, 
the right precautions and the right j 
attitude mean a job done the right j 

way — the safe w'ay. ! 

t)ON'T STOP WORK. STOP | 

V^ORK 5 VCCIDENTS. I 
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THE USE OF SYMBOUC LANGUAGE 

• 

W HENEVER a traffic sign or a brief notice has to be displaywl, the use of symbolic 
language for this purpose is always preferable to the use of any particular language. 
The reason for tliis is that symlK>lic language is easier to iiiKtersland. 

This advantage applies particularly in the case of a country like India whext! 
there are innumerable languages and scripts in use and where the percentage of illiteracy 
is abnormally high. If a notice has to l)C put up. it is usually prinUxl in English and in 
the several vernacuUirs s|K>keLi in the district. These vernaculars are often so many 
that .several of them have to be omitted. The result, more often than not, is 
that important injunctions to the [public are frecjiiently not understood and, therefore, 
ignored. 

The solution to this problem is, as already suggested, to use symlx^lic language in 
the place of the written worrl. Pictunis or symbols can frctjuently' Ihj substituted for 
tlie written word, an<l this should Ihj done whenever possible. 

In the symbolic language clcveloj>cd by the Safety First Association of India for 
Traffic Sign.s and presented to the Traffic Advisory C'oiumiltee of the Govt, of itulia, 
tlirce symbols arc u.scd in addition to the pictures. They are : 

A tu’k signifying “ Yes " 

A cr<»ss A ,, *• No *’ 

A fuaiigic A „ “ He ’* 

Apart from these three symlxds, <iuiio a few others are already widely usetl ; for e.vainplo, 
male and fen^lc figures alum which convenience slundil be useil by each sex in puldic 
buildings, trains and other places. Ihrection arrows are frec|ui'ntly usetl to convey the 
itieaiiing that txalhc should follow the direction of the ariow. A triangle is similarly 
used freiiucntly to indicate the need for care ; a boy ninning towards die road is 

diiyilayed on most of our roads to indicate schools in the vicinity.*^ It will getierally 
admitted that these .signs convoy their luciining far more collectively ihan lim written 
wwd. The suggestion i.s therefore put forward that the number of syniluils now in use 
should be gradually extended. 

In the ^ketches in this article, we have illu.slrated several suggestions in this l>ehalf. 

/ 

YU i 

Figures i, 2 and 3 are syinliols, a,s alrea<l\ '.lalccl, for " Vi-s,” “ No," and " lie 
Careful ” rcsi>cctivcly. Figure 4 shows the oflti lal sign for parking. 
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\ 


* Electricity —carrier of 


light and power, devourer of time 
and space, bearer of human speech 
over land and sea, greatest 

servant of man.” • 


Charles W. Eliot, 

( late President of Harvard University.) 


FERRANTI 

o noffte that has baen associated with 
the triunfphs of elecwicity during the 
pa’st sixty years. 
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It is felt that this sign is not as satisfactory as those represen tetl tn figures 5. (», 7, 
8 an<l (}, because the official sign does not show how vehicles slmuUl be parked* nor does 
it give the limits of the direction in wtiich they should be parked. 



A parking .symbol appropriate for use at laxi-stanrls is illustrated in iigure o. 
Figure 10 shows the sign for a “ roundalK)ut." Figure 11 shows our suggestion for u 
No Fntry " sign. Tlxo directiofi arrow has l>een <Tossed out in order to indicate that 
driving in that direction is iioj allowed. The suggestion for a *' Stop ” sign i.s shown 
in figure u. 



• 

The official sign indicating " No Horn Hlowing "'is shown in figure 1 3. 1 'liis same 
prohibition, we suggest, could Ikj made more ejfertive Iiy using the symbol illustrateil in 
figure 14 which indicates that a horn may be (arrird but that il nnist not be bl^iwn. 
Figure 15 gives our ideas of a symbol indii ating that horn blo\fing is not allowed during 
certain hours, namely, between 12 midnight and b in the morning. • 



All these suggestions arc purely off the record, as it were, and could without doubt 
be considerably improved upon. But before the use of symbolic language is extended as 
suggested above, the public should be made thoroughly familiar with one or two symbols 
01^ at a time. To proceed too quickly would only lead to confu.sioo. / 
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HOUSING, 

Next to food «nd clothing, ihelter is the most important human 
necessity. Nobody can ignore the fact that housing today is an 
urgent problem confronting the people and requires some 
measure of immediate relief. 

Concrete is not for the rich alone, for, by virtue of its inherent 
qualitiea of duaability, economy, adaptability, fire-safety and clean- 
liness. it is the moat economical building material for everyone. 
The assistance of Technical Staff of the Concrete Association of 
India (20, Hamam Street. Bombay) is available in developing the 
maximum atructural adviuitages of concrete. 

Whether home is to be an imposing mansion or a 
mocierr little cottage, it can be built easify^and economically 
u'lth concrete. 
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LABOUR AND tRODUCTION—I . 

MOOD OF THE WORKERS 

[Recent issues of the " Financial Times ” contained a series of articles 
by their Labour Correspondent dealing with the much-discussed subject " Labour 
and Production As the position indicated by the Correspondent equally 
applies to Indian industrial conditions, particularly in the post-war period, we 
have obtained special permission to reproduce these articles for the benefit of our 
readers. The following is the first of the series. — ^Ed.] 


TVOSTALGIA for something app- 
reaching the "post-Dunkirk” 
spirit in industry is understandable. 
It presupposes, however, the possi- 
bility of recapturing a national unity 
the elements for which no longer 
.seem to exist. 

Meanwhile, national diihcutties 
pile up as production lags. The 
practical problems associated w'ith 
the changeover need not be under- 
lined. Of tfie many less objective 
reasons for low output perhaps the 
most important is that, according 
to all reports, the workers seem to 
have no heart in it. Here the 
causes are highly complex. The 
current moojl of the individual is 
partly a product of general weariness. 
For years long hours were work<^ 
often under trying conditions of 
blackout, blitz and long journeys 
to and from the job. F'ood has 
been, and still is, on the short 
side and very monotonous. Oppor- 
tunities for real relaxation are few. 
Most people feel they need a rest. 
Now that the war is over they arc 
prepared for an easier spell. 

Teadeney *to *‘Ea««-Off 
The returning Service* man 
naturally takes time to settle down. 
After years of regimentation the 
longed-for " Civvy Street," with 
its perhaps rather disappointing 
reality, its call for self-discipline and 
its wide range of difleitnt problems 
is rather disconcerting and unsettling 
■ at first. Like the dvilian war 
worker the returned warrior is 
inclined to feel that he has 
• diduldered the nation's maia 


burdens long enough and is entitled 
to take things rgkitively easy ft)r a 
time. 

SuiK*rimposcd on the mood of the 
individual is the mood of the iruiss. 
Tliis, and its reaction on production, 
is strongly iniluenced by class out- 
look and aims. Hcrc the big strike 
wave in the United States, where 
the is.sties are more clear-cut, is 
instructive. In Britain the issues 
arc blurretl and confused by tlie 
outcome of the General k'lection. 
A rather rague ♦ desire uofr to 
embarrass the l,abour. Government 
is the main reason why underlying 
conflicts of int«trest have nt>t yet 
come more into the ofKin. 

Inste,ad, these conflicts are sidc- 
trackeu into cynicism or sublimated 
into a defensive ^itrategy. It is prob- 
,ably difficult for- a busy Minister 
or civil servant mentally to project 
himself into the position of the man 
or woman at the bench or machine, 
in the pit or oil the docksidp. In 
this positipn, however, given the 
very limited opportunities for seeing 
the situation as a whole and taking a 
"*state.smanlike view,” it is 
undcrstand&ble lhat there sltould be 
a measure of disillusionment. 

•The outstanding factor undoubt- 
edly is that the average worker 
cannot see any immediate positive 
gain from bis sustained efforts during 
the war. After the* last war, there 
was no bitter memory of prolonged 
unemployment, there was the definite 
gain qf the 48-hour week, against the 
54, there was a brief and exciting, 
' if thoroughly disorderly, boom with 

8S1 
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Don’t take uimecesaary 
risks with smooth or 
ruptured tyres. Fire- 
stone’s famous and 
exclusivo ‘Gum*Dipp- 
ing’, procoss builds 
added safety and 
longer mileage* into 
every tyre, at no extra 
cost to you. 
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little popular consciousness of the 
inevitable slump which followed. 

Pest«War Adjustment i This 
time none of these stimulants 
is present. In addition, there is a 
somewhat painful adjustment to 
"peacetime” rates for piecework 
and efforts on the part of some 
employers to reassert thbir 
" managerial rights.” There isT the 
disorganisation due to retooling and 
a whole new batch of transition 
bottlenecks which the workers are 
inclined to put down to managerial 
or official inefficiency. Sometimes, 
of course, this view is correct. Even 
if it is not, no one takes the trouble 
really to explain. , 

The inter- war psychology is 
encouraged j)y a score of parallels. 
Women, who have Iwcn so highly 
praised for taking the places of the 
men during the war, arc now being 
unceremonially put back on 
women's work — at women’s rates 
of pay. Dilutees are expected to 
return to their former jobs often at 
lower wages. Tlie ” temixirarily ” 
unemployed in the former depressed 
areas are treated in much the ‘same 
way as they were between the wars. 
There is still the means t<!st and 
officials are accused of being up to all 
their “ old tricks.” 

Sharp Drop in Wagot; 
Over the field of wliat was mainly 
war industry weekly earnings have 
tended to fall'sl^rply as overtime and 
the flow of piecework at good prices 
have cohie to an «nd. More and 
more individuals among the organis- 
ed workers are realising that, in terms 
of hourly rates, their real wages are 
less favourable than in 1939. 

Working conditions jn many of the 
industries now endeavouring to 
restore a labour force of pre-war 
size compare very unfavourably with 
those in most war factories. Build- 
iags are sometimes old, dirty, ba(yy 


laid out and without welfare ameni- 
ties such as waslpng acemnmodation 
and good canteens. Together with 
the lower wages usually offered in 
these peace-time industries the 
relatively poorer working condi- 
tions prompt workers to cling as long 
as possible to their war-time jobs, 
whether there is work for Ihem to do 
or not. Here they are aided and 
abetted by the working of the labour 
controls and,* soinetimes, by 
employers wanting to retain a 
labour force intact pending retooling. 

Since the war-time machinery of 
joint consultation has largely fallen 
into desuetude, it is nobody's re- 
sponsibility to explain. Hence the 
man at the job is not encouraged to 
look beyond his immediate environ- 
ment, which seems to him very 
much the same as before the war. 
In the ciroumstauces his reaction 
is inclined to be pre-war Uxi 

A contributory cause ot production 
apathy is tlie dCiirth and dearness of 
consumable goods, 'fhere is little 
direc t incentive to strive for higher 
earnin,:'} because tlwi goods the 
workei wants, to buy with the 
, money are eitlier unobtainable or 
ridiculously expensive. P.A.Y.E. 
ut a high rate on marginal earnings 
also tetrds to discourage effort. 

Dunkirk provided the shocl^ which 
touched off a burst of national 
energy and sustained democratic 
Uiitiativc unsurpassed in British 
history. Output was the sole 
criterion ; ’nothing was allowed to 
.stand in the way. Through their 
jbint production committees the 
'workers thcmtelves played a 
considerable part in reorganising war 
production and maximising output. 
How the prevailing mood has been 
intensified oVSar the past few months 
will be examined in a subsequent 
article, which will also point to 
possible remedies, 
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Safety Instructions for 


XAIID5 
(Cotton Hills) 

1. Be sure cylinder It stopped beforo opening 
or stripping s door. 

2. Use s light stick or long-hsndled brush 

to remove flying. , 

3. To prevent dangerous bouncing of the 
roller, apply light, steady presure on 
the stripper ropes until cylinder begins 
CO curn under its own weight. 

4. Remove drive belt before examining 
cylinder wire closely or retiring cards. 
Turn cylinder slowly by hand. 

5. Use a duster, mop or brush to clean cards, 
never rags or hard waste. Do not place 
mop or brush under cards. * 

6. Be sure sy-ipper gigs on vacuum stripper 
close after each stripping operation. 

7. Report any defective or unguarded 
machines. 


OPENING AND PICKING 
• (Cotton Mills) 

1. Use standard tie cutter ; keep your face 
back when cutting bale ties ; ke^p other 
persons away. 

2. Wear gloves and the face and eye protec- 
tion provided. 

3. Keep fire doors and fire equipment clear. 
Allow ample working space between 
bales. 

4. Remove all ties and buckles from the floor ; 
keep floors clean of air-deposited lint. 

5. Always remoiA beater belt before working 

on beater ; fasten lock bar in place before 
raising cover. • 

6. Never clean chokes or open doors until 
picker comet to a full stop. Be sure power 
is off. Keep rags and vfaste away from the 
beater or fan sMt. 

7. To start new lap, use palms of both hands, 
never your finger tips. * 

i 

8. Use only a rake or special tool to remove 
charred cotton. 

9. In case of fire, give alarm, stop feed, open 

windows, and atop madiines. ^ 


the Man on * the Job 

SLASHBKS 
(Cotton Hllla) 

1. Push, do not pull, beam calling chains. 

2. Waar snug-fitting clothing with long 
staavas to pravent burns or saldi. 

3. Check safety valve and staam control 
valve daily. Open staam valves slowly. 

4. Keep floors free of water, size or starch. 

5. Keep front delivery roll guard In place. 

6. Be sure steam Valve Is shut before open- 
ing the size kettle lid ; then open care- 
fully. 

7. Stack empty beams neatly and In the clear ; 
block empty beams to prevent rolling. 

8. See that everyone Is In the clear before 
suiting splashers. 


WEAVING 

(Cotton. Woollon and Kayon Hills) 

1 . Wait until fixer's tlgntl Is removed^before 
suiting the loom. Looms should not be 
repaired while running : stop motor or 
lock shipMr. 

2. One pers^ shouldf not ttsn the lodin while 
another pushes back tl^e shuttle. 

3. Keep your hands on bottom sides of cloth 
roller when winding It up to suiting 
position. (For* cotton mills only.) 

4. Fixer should place shuttle on cloth while 
working on the loom. Only safe tools 
sh’-'ruld be used. 

5. Usu only round-pointed scissors. 

6. Keep your hands away from moving para 
of loom. 

7. When lay ends are close together, stop 
' adjoining loom before working on lay end. 

8. Keep bobbins, oil and grease off the floor. 

9. While cleanitig, stay on the floor ; don't 
climb on the loom. 


CLOTH ROOM 

^ (Cotton. Woollon and Rayon Hllla) 

1. Never operate shqgr unless all guards 
are in place. ^ 

2. Scop folding blade as It travels away from 
, you so it unnoc catch you whan it suru 

up. (For cotton mills only.) 

3. Keep cloth rolls and tubes* In the right 
place. Always sUbk cloth safely. 

4. Never use your fingers to straighten the 
selvedge on cloth Mng sheared. 

5. Stop shears and foldari before cleaning. 

6. Do not step on or Jump over cloth trucks. 

7. Cift with your legs and keep your back 

straight. * • 
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MINIMAX LIMITED 


63. MOHLANO ROAD, 
BYCULLA. 

BOMBAY. 


MERCANTILE BLDG., 
LAL BAZAR STREET. 
CALCUTTA. 


10 per cent* Diseount to Members 


•/ The Suietjg Firet Ameeeimtion of MnMm I 

lt*B good to bowluro of aeeidontB: oqaally 
important to mako luroy in caso an ao^dont 
dooB iiappen that yonrdependonta are eecnre. 

Eagle Star accident polidee are partienlarly 
eoonomical for meaBberB of the Amooiation. 

For example * 


Rs.10.000 fee dpeb ly er^inmy mteii m t 

• 

^ B>A AAA *y meeidem 9e e peuenger iemin. m 

jKStiwU^UVU HBu tt nf «r ether Ueen ee d wehkie in mkieh 
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FOR RM.lipii ANNUAL PREMIUM 

(Rf.lSy h$9 10 per CRM.) 

Ea|^e 9^ InEwnunae Go., LtdL 

( laeafpormted in Bngiaiid with limited liability) 
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President Truman on 
‘^Tolerance’" 

A call to master the " science of 
human relationships ** as possibly 
the only defence against the atomic 
bomb, was made by President Tru- 
man in addressing the Fordham 
University centenary celebrations. 

“ Civilisation cannot survive an 
atomic war. Kothing would be left 
but the world reduced to rubble/' 
sjiid the President. There is pro- 
found truth in the opening words of 
the Charter of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation. The Cliartcr declares 
' since wars begin in the minds of men. 
it is in the minds of men that <lcfen- 
ces of peace must be constructed.' 

“ So we^must IiKik to wipe out 
ignorance which threatens a catas- 
trc»phe. Ignorance and its hand- 
maidens — j^rejudice, intolerance and 
suspicion of our fellow men bread 
discators, and tlicy breed wars. 

“ Intelligent men do not hate each 
other just because th(!ir religion may 
be different, becausii tlu'ir language 
and habits may be different, or 
because their national origin or 
colour may be different. It is up 
to education to bring about that 
deeper international understanding 
which is so vital to world peace. 

Intelligent Americans no longer 
think that merely because man is 
born outside the boundaries of the 
United States he is not the concern 
of ours. Tliey know that in such 
thinking lie dictatorship and tyranny. 
They know from sad experience that 
dictatorship and tyranny are too 
ruthless to stop at the lx>i^ers of the 
United States and conveniently 
leave us alone. 

*' They know what World War II 
and the atomic bomb have taught 
them — that we must work and live 
with all our fellow-men if we are to 
.work and live at all. 


There is, at least, one defence 
against this lx)mb. 'That defence 
lies in our miistering the science of 
human relationships all over the 
wf>rld. It is thc‘ defence of toleraiwe 
and undcrstiuiding, i>f intelligence 
and thoughtfulness. When we have 
learned these things, wc .shall be 
able to prove that Hiroshima was 
not the end of civilisation but the 

beginning of a new and better w«>rld/' 

* « • 

Leadership in the Office 

The office manager (or supervisor) 
may ba too lenient, in which case 
there will be a getunally lax attitude 
towards work, conduct, and attend- 
ance : the workers will imposii 
upon gocul disposititui ; they will 
exhibit lack of respect ; niprimands 
will have less effect ; praise w^ll fail 
to stimulate them. 

Undue severity *wiU produce bad 
results, tof^. StaJI will tak ‘ avoiding 
action ; will display sulUai attitude; 
loyalty w'ill suffer ; volume of work 
will decrease j opposition to the 
leader's designs will be evident 
thcaigli not necessarily obvious. 

Ti e most important point perhaps 
is iievtT to ignore, staff, for if the job 

-and the people who do it -are 
n/d important to the leader, th(;n the 

• work is not imp«)rtant to the 
employee. Jake interest in all staff 
members, and don't have favourites. 
If work^ is done w^ell, giv'e proper 
praise, lJut j)raise tlie work and not 
the worker. Ciive tint j>raisc in public 

• in the presence of/jth«TS as a proof 
of your sincerity. Don't hesitate to 
criticise^ when it is desirable, but 

• criticise the metho^l and the result 
and not the intention, ai\d do not cri- 
ticise w thout dping something con- 
structive about the cause of the criti- 
cism. In all cases do it in private. 
Consider the feelings of staff mem- 
bers; but be just and they will be re- 
spectful. Do otherwise, and they will 
be resentful . — The Factory Manager. 
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RAIPURMILLS. 


ASHWIN PORCINC AHEAD! 


TAKIN6 in PLACE wi'THi mousnuAL nap of GUJARAT AND BOMBAY 
NOW. AVAILABLE 

. ASHWIN’S 

REFINED GROUNDNUT OIL • WASHING BAR SOAP 
METHYLATED SPIBlf • RECTIFIED SPIRIT 

BRANDY • *GlN . RUM 


' En^tdry Sdidtei:- 

ASliwiM IMBUmilS LIMITBBf 

Qgiu: Opposite JoUIm Bou|, Pest Box No. *12, BAROOA. 

TA.AiJrm: IPark' TtUthm 

MRASADA** SAMLAYA, B. Ik A C L Rip. „No. Sfl 






EFFICJBXCY KEWS. July 

ADVENTURES C»F GEORGE 



Ambition drove young Oet^rgf loo liai'fl 
And brought him to dis^ister. 

He wrongly thought,*’l’ll shift this guard 
Thei\work — and earn — much fa^iler.* 

But what George ma<1c was not more cash 
As he*d anticipated ; ^ 

He made the Aid Post in a lUtsh 
With one hand laceitated. 

Because the guard had hc^n removed 
r At law he was * non-suited ' 

His negligence was clearly proved 
And he was pipi^bcuied. 

TtNis did ha iMrn < Hore hashi» loss speed * 
Is pert of Seff et y ^s simple^ creed. . 
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THE DUTIES OF A LABOUR DEPARTMENT 


^T^HE industrial development of 
India depends not only upon 
the establishment of new industries 
but to a largo extent upon industrial 
peace. In order to ensure industrial 
peace, especially where a large 
number of people are employed, it 
is essential to have a Labour Depart- 
ment. This department shoultl 
have a definite j)olicy to pursue and 
definite duties to perform. 

The art of managing human beings 
is an extremely difficult one, because 
of the infinite complexity of the 
human element. It is cerUiinly no 
Easier than enginet^ring, pun hasing, 
costing or* planning. Indeed, all 
these are today specialised sciences, 
whereas the subjt‘ct ot labour rela- 
tions is ver\' largely an art, since 
human emotions and behaviour are 
largely unpredictable. 

Whereas ijiost functions of modern 
industry are dealt with by spe('ia- 
lised dejxirtments, the human 
cdemeiit tends to be uegltjct<‘d. 
ITogressivc firms delegate this work 
to a specialised person who may 
be designated cither Employment 
Manager, l^abour Manager or 
Personnel Manager. He is invaria 
bly assisted in his work by a team of 
trained men. 

The aim of •the Labour Depart- 
ment has been defined 1^ J. H. 
Fullwood, one-time President of 
the Institute of I.^boiir Management, 
London, as follows : 

The aim of a Labour Department 
should be to direct |knd co-ordinate 
(that is, to harmonise) the human 
relations of a firm so as to get the 
maximum necessary production with 
a minimum of efiort and friction an(> 
with a prop^ regard for the genuine 

. well-being of the employees." 


The main functions' of the Labour 
Department can be placed under 
two main headhypi : (i) Supply 

of personnel ; and (2) Conditions 
affei^tinfj personnel. These two 
main function.s may further be 
divid»:d into six divisions : 

(а) Employiiit^ — This deals with all 
thr work entailed in securing a willing 
aiul ctTectivc working force, and covers 
selection, introduction, following-up, pro- 
motion, transfer and recording. 

(б) Health and Safety. — Tliis covers all 
the work of maintaining the establish- 
ment in such a condition tliat the health 
and physical integrity of the operatives 
is pre.ser\*ed and improved ; namely, 
physical examination, first aid, treatment 
of accidents, systematic plant inspection 
am! accident control, reduction, preven- 
tion and eliininalion of diseases) 
systematic checking up r»f wprking 
conditions, study of ateenfi^dam, fire 
haisards. occupational • hajuirds and 
recording. 

(c) Edocatioa.- -•‘J'his covers all the 
training activities of the firm whether in 
H’lation to apprentices, executives, 
buperv ors, or workers, as well as 
methcxls u8e<l. Nuch as bulletins, iiotice- 
Ix^ards, .suggestion schemes and so forth. 

' id) f^fMaarch. — This covers those 
actnvjti<*s of analysi.n of data which aro 
ess<»iitial for securing facts on which 
decisions about* terms and conditions of 
employment can be l>ased ; namely, 
job analysis, job specification,® fatigue 
and niotion studies, cost of living and 
other ‘r|jle van t factors. 

• (c) Employaa SanrioM. — This division 
deals with all the mitfcellancous welfare 
activities, such canteens, gratuities, 
recreation, etc., which are less directly 
related to the production problem tliaii 
such matters as selection and training for 
• the job. • 

(/) Emplayaa ®iramiwmiea.--ThU 
^•covers all efforts to settle the terms of 
the Labour Cohtraat and to adjust 
difficulties which have arisen, either as 
to these terms or their fulfilment. 
Measures to foster harmonious relations 
l>etwaen workmen and management are 
also dealt with by this division^ 
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Do You Wofk In 

NOISE? 

If so, You Nood 



MALLOCK-ARMSTRONG 


Ear Defenders 


Six sizes ; Rs. 4/> per pair each in a metal box. 


Sole Dittrlbutors: 

R. K. DUNDAS (Eastern) LTD. 

p. 0. sox 767, IBMNCM •UILDINS, 

133. ESPUNAOE MMO, _ • MNMY. 
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U SE Swtttik Doukl« Bolltd Lln$««d 
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^Stores Dtpartmont StAndtrd SpDd- 
Adtlon from port Liniood. 
Avtiltbit In dnimc of 40 ind 50 Ibt. 
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UNtm OIL 

SWA5TIK dll MILLS LIMitED (Reduced). BOMBAY IS 
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Write the last line and win R8.5/-! 



There once wet e motoritt gey. 
He wee—hut he itii*t todey ! 

He got by for e while. 

But he drove hit left mile. 


Any subscriber to “Efficiency Newts' ' can 
enter. All you have to do is to supply the 
missing last line that rhymes witli *“gay 
and •‘today ■* and deals with safety, A 
book prize to the value of Ks. 3 will lie 
awarded to the best entry. The decision 
of the Editor will l>e final. Entries, cut 
from the magazine with the missing line 
filled in, should reach the Editor, 
Efficiency New.s, Electric House, Fort, 
Bombay, not lat^r than 20th July, ic^o. 
Maybe the list of hazards below will 
help you. 

S|H.‘c*.diiig 

Poor lights or brakes 
Daydreaniing at the wheel 
Briving after drinking 
J^assing on hills or curves 
Hriving on wrong side of road 
h'ollowing car ahead too closely 
I*assing without sufficient clearance 
Ihsohcying traffic signs and signals 
Weaving in and out of traffic lane 
Hogging right of way ■ 

Bullying pi^lcstnaiis 

You may or may \ot caft ' unc these 
hazard htuts for youn last tme. But 
lYATCH OVT for the hazards / 



D 4| D 


This well-known range of synthetic 
enamel finishes will be available 
again very shortly. • Register - your 
order now 


SOB* DfCHAM CLARK & COMPANY 

LAIttHMI eUlLDIMOS, SIR 9 . MRHTA m»., ROMRAY. 2. CUVl ROW, CALCUTTA 
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WHY??? 


T^IS three-letter question — small 
isn’t it ? Small as it may seem in 
size it certainly packs a lot of food 
for thought if we would only take 
time out and ask ourselves ** \\Tiy ?” 
along the following lines. 

Why— do I take chances every day 
with the possibility of a falling 
object falling on my toes causing 
mo to lose from tlirce to six 
weeks* work when safety shoes 
are available and cost no more 
than ordiiiart' shoes ? 

Why — do I purchase safety shoes and 
then leave them at home or in 
my locker ? 

Whv' — do I take chances 4.ime after 
time of losing my eye-sight when 
• I know that goggles would 
prcftoct my eyes from flying 
objects ? 

Why — <lo I walk under suspended 
crane loads when I know if a 
cable should break it might 
mean instant death ? 

Why— < io I place my hand in dangerous 
niiiehincry when I know it may 
mean the loss of same ? 

Why-— do 1 leave tools and ni|iterials 
^ lie around in the work area when 
1 know they might be the cause 
of serious injury to myself or 
fellow workman ? 

Why — do I attempt to light torches 
and furnaces before 1 check to 
see that everything is in perfect 
order ? 

Why — do I attempt to lift or push 
objecte when I know they are 
too heavy to move witliout 
help ? • 


Why- -do I attimpt to remove foreign 
objects from my otvn and fellow 
workers' eyes when 1 know that 
medical facilities are, provided 
f€>r this pur(X)6e ? 

Why — do 1 fail to report to the Medical 
l>epartment ft>r first aid when 
1 know this negligence may lead 
to serious infections ? 

Why- -<Io I indulge in horse play when 
1 know someone may bo serious- 
ly injured ? 

Why — do I have the '* I don’t care " 
attitude irt the wash and IcKiker 
rcK^ms and do things that I 
would not do at home ? 

Why — do 1 throw lunch scTiix)s and 
rubbish around promiscuously 
on the floors while at work 
when 1 would not do the same 
at home ? 

Why — do 1 leave hook-up chaiifis sus- 
pended from a crane hook while 
I aiii using a cable make a 
lift ? • 

WiiY—Hilo I continue^ to use defective 
hand tfX5l» rather than turn 
them in for the necessary re- 
pairs ? * 

Why — do I take the altitude that him^e 
nothing has liappentvl to me 
that 1 will Ik; safe from serious 
iijjury in the future ? 

Why— do I take chances on unsafe 
, hook-ups when a safe hook-up 

• means just another minute or 

two ill jwrforming the o|>eration ? 


Eflidency Ghkb of laflia 

Foftiicoiiiiiie miifiHni s l^iscussion on 
.'Discipline**- Wednesday, loth July, 
0-15 p.m. (Jonference Hall, Electric 
House, .Kqmbay. Open to public. 


'‘And the end is that the worJeman shall live tg enjoy 
the fruit of his labour: tluit'his mother shall have the 
comfort of his arm in her age: that his wife' shall not\ 
be untimely^ a widow: that his children shall have a 
father^ and thbt cripples and hopeless wrecks who were j 
once strong men shall no longer be a by-product of 
industry — P. B. Juhnke. 
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ADYENTUHES OF SAMMY HARE 



A naughty boy was Sammy Hare, 

Ho never took the slightest care — 

“ You come with us," cried Jack and Jill, 
" We*U teach you something, if you will." 
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EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN WORKERS 

SUGGESTIONS TO EMPLOYERS 

One of the more remarkable achievements of the recent war zoos the role played 
by women in industry, Ansztfering the call to relieve men for combat service, the 
women of the warring nations took over jobs, of every kind in office, workshop 
and factory. To begin with, however, all was not smooth sailing. The invasion 
of business and industry by wotnen workers created new and perplexing problems. 
At Hunt time of crisis, the British Ministry of Labour and National Sendee put 
forward some suggestions to a^ist employers engaging women workers. The 
crisis is now past ; but the suggestions just nf erred to are Joa valuable to be for^ 
gotten. The pamphlet issued by the Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
is, therefore, condensed helon' for the benefit of the numerous employers in this 
countrv w/u) recruit or bitcnd to recruit women ioorkers. — Ed. 


Womeii Pcrtonnel Officers : [f 

the number of women ex|)<^cted 
to be employed is substantial, it will 
be found adN'antaf^eons to*make an 
early appoiutmiMit of a suitable 
Woman IVfsonnel Oflicer who should 
be given an op])ortimity acquiring 
some knowledge of tlie operations 
on which women are to be* employed. 
She should also be made familiar in 
general terms with the firm’s organisji- 
tion, its w^a^e rates, hours of work, 
and other conditions of emjdoyment. 

Her own position in the manage- 
ment should also be made ck^ar to 
her, together with the limits of her 
personal authority. 

Functioiit of • Woman Perionnol 
Officer: While it is appreciated 
that the functions of a Personnel 
Officer in any individual 
establishment must necessarily 
depend on the qualifications and 
experience possessed by her and on 
the degree to which she acquires 
the confidence of her managerial 
colleagues, the duties described in 
the following paragraphs should be 
regarded as appropriate to be en- 
trusted to a properly qualified 
person. • 

The Woman Personnel Officer 
should be made responsible for 
interviewing, selecting and engag- 
ing the women ; for providing 
the women engaged with all 


sarv information regarding wages, 
hours, conditions of employment, 
and thereafter, for maintaining 
a general responsibility for the 
))hysical w'oll-being of the W'omen 
by censuring adequate canteen, rest 
room and other facilities and by 
co-operating fully in the ^firm’s 
nu'diral service arrangenu rds.* The 
Personnel Officer should also assist 
in securing the mental well-being of 
the women, by ki^cping in touch 
with iIkiu t‘specially during the 
first month of emph)ymeut, aiid 
elicili ig by conversation any worries 
or grievances they may have. 

It should be a function of the 
I\!rsounel Officer to consult with and 
* advise thii factory rnamigement on 
all matters affecting the women, 
including intt^rdtiparlmeiUal trans- 
f<»rs oil grounds of health or tem- 
perament. 

» Tint (lismissiil of women should 
invariably be effected in close 
consultation ^with the Personnel 
Oflicer and through the Personnel 
’Department. It has been found 
advantageous by some employers 
to place the Responsibility for 
discfuirgcs on the Personnel Depart- 
ment. In those c!asc^.s any Depart- 
ment wishing to dispen.se with the 
services of an individual notifies the 
Personnel Department accordingly, 
giving the reason : the ^ Personnel 
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Tomco Sftles Depftrtmctif, 
Churchgate* Bombay. 

E T4TA OIL 


^AREFUL marketing is essential in 
these davs of inferior foods, hut 
correct cooking is equally important. 
Include* fish in your diet as often as 
possible, as fish is a source of mine- 
rals and proteins — but fry the fish 
in Cocogem and preserve the nou* 
rishment. 

"Frying does not lead to much change 
in th^ nutritive value of foodstuffs.** 
(Government Nutiption Pamphlet). 

Cocogem 

■ILLS eOKPANV LIIITE 
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Ofl&cer, in the light of the circum- 
stances. then either tries to place 
the individual in another Depart- 
ment, or issues a discharge note. 
This practice is recommended. 

It is recommended also that in 
cases of proposed disniissiil for disci- 
plinary reasons, care should be* 
taken to ensure that the* worker 
concerned has an opportunit^v of 
stating her case to the Personnel 
Officer iK'fore the final decision *i.s 
taken. 

The Personnel Officer should also 
interview every worker titndering 
notice to leave luT emjdoyment in 
order to find out the reason, which, 
when aw'ertained, should be re- 
corded. Much viiluable information 
may be gathered in this way and 
pointiTs (duairicil as to conditions 
requiring ailjustment. For example, 
a marked number of scc.essions, or 
even of discharges, from one Depart- 
ment will indicate the necessity 
of an on<|uiry into the causes. 

Interviewing of Candidetet: The 
interviews held prior to recruitment 
should be so arranged tliat ajjplicants 
are not kept waiting an unreason- 
able time : if the waiting jwriod 
extends (iver the dinner hour, tlic 
applicants concerned should be 
provided, wln^rever practicable, with 
a meal or snack free of charge. 

The period of waiting slujuld be 
spent in a reasonably comfortable 
room provided with benches or 
other seats. • 

The application form to be com- 
pleted should be as sfmple as 
possible, not only in regard to the 
information for which it asks, but 
also in its " lay-out." An applicant 
may not do herself justice at a 
subsequent interview il she has just 
emerged from a struggle with a 
complicated application form. 

The interview itself should be 
conducted on the basis of a mutual 
sesvica being rendered ; the emploj^er 


needing labour on the one hand, and 
the applicant b^ing willing to supply 
it on the other. So far as possible, 
the interview .should be so directed 
as to create a sympathetic atmos- 
phere in which the applicant is 
encouraged to do justice to herself. 

In cases where a medical examina- 
tion is re<iuired, care should be 
taken that this is arranged in condi- 
tions of adequate privacy and with 
a d\ie recognition of the fact that 
many of the women concerned arc 
probably iinii.sed to the idea of a 
m(*(lical examination except when 
they feel ill. 

The arrangemenls for these 
intervit'W's and the way in whu'h 
they are coiuluctc'd an* important 
from the firm's point of view. Tlury 
provi<li‘ an o]>port unity for appli- 
cants to l)e given a good first impres- 
sion t»f the firm which wih l^elp to 
tide over any initial dii’h .ulties if 
the a)>plicant is ei^aged, and in any 
case will probably l>t‘ passcHl on 
to the applfcant’s friends and 
acquaintaruu‘S. 

On Engagement : An a))plicant 
who i'' i’ugaged sliouM be given a 
clear slatemefit of tint rate, she is 
to be jKiid, the. Imnrs she is normally 
t<f work, ami the ge?i<Tal conditions 
appertaining to her employment. 
If printed Wf>rks Rnhs exist, she 
should be given her copy andnidvi.scd 
to make herself thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with them. 

• She should also bo tf>ld of the 
canteen, /:loakroorfi arrangements, 
etc., and of •any special accident 
jprgvention i)recautions she will be 
expected to observe. * 

When women are beirfg engaged 
in numbers, it Vill probably be 
found more convenient to give them 
a collective '/ talk on the morning 
they repcjrt for duty. 

On RepcirtiiBg for Duty : New 
employees reporting for duty should 
not be allowed just to “tirift " in, 
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without c:(Tomony. They should be 
fonnally made known to their work- 
woman or supervisor, who should 
take some pains to make them feel 
wdre^me. (‘are should t)e taken to 
see that the new employee knows 
Ju;r w^ay abrnit, e.g,, to the cloak- 
rooms and canteen. It is an 
advantage to entnist a nc*w emjdoyee 
to the s])ecial care of a suitable 
existing employee for the first few 
days : tliis helps to t;fke the edge off 
the natural feeling of strangeness. 

I'he treatment accord(?d to a new 
employ(^e is likely to have a lasting 
effect and will ami)ly repay the 
tinu' ex]>ended on it. 

During First Month of Employment : 
Jixperience shows that the liighest 
turnover of lai)our occurs <luring 
the first month of employment and 
as a high labour turnover is very 
costly, every effort should be made 
to avoid it. It *is a considerable 
ht^lp in tliis direction to ado})t a 
definite follow-iip jdan with each 
new emjdoyeo. I'he j)lan net'd 
not be elaborate, but it should 
form a recoguist'd part of the duty 
of a Woman Personnel < )fi‘icer. In 
its simplest (nrin, it might tnean that 
the Woman Personnel Officer or. 
in a large organisation, one*of \wr 
assistants, would have a word wnth 
the employet^ herself and with her 
supervisor each day during the first 
week, twice during the sea)nd week 
artdonce in each of the two succeeding 
weeks. Tlie ' * word * * * could be, 
just an enquiry as to process, etc., 
and shoiild not appeal too formal 
to the. ein]doyee.. Opportunity 
would thus bkr given to arrange^ 
transfers w^hore thatt api^eared to • 
be desirable and, in any case, the 
right “ word spoken in season to 
the new employee may well be very 
helpful not only to her but to 
pniduction. 

Working Hoofs s Rfuplo^*er$ 
engaging women should give careful 


consideration to their working 
hours. Experience is conclusive 
that long hours impede production 
and while no common standard 
can be laid down for all types of 
work, it can be accepted that in 
general the maximum should vary 
only between 48 and 56 per week. 

Employers are advised to undertake 
initpiit les'.s themselves in their own 
establishments in order to find the 
optimum for their own production. 

Ajnirt, howi'vor, from the actual 
length of the hours required par 
week, serious consideration must be 
given to their arrangement if the best 
use is to be made of the new woman 
labour. In particular, the hours 
must pei'mit of eacli woman having 
reasonable time to do her shopf>ing 
at ccmvfmient hours. In' the absence 
of such an arrangement, bad time- 
keeping, absenteeism, and discon- 
tent are likely to result. 

It is important that consideration 
should be given to the possibility 
of arranging part-time j’mployment 
for married women who cannot 
devote ^heir whole time to factory 
work.* Many women workers ydll 
po.ssibly have young children to 
get oft to school or nursery before 
they can come to work. Arrange- 
ments should be made to accommo- 
date their hours to those require- 
ments. 
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RAISING OUR STANDARD OF UVINC 


ClN('E the Bombay Plan saw the 
^ light of day at tiie beginning of 
1944, a great deal of time and thought 
have been spent in devising schemes* 
to raise the standard of living of our 
p e o pJ e . ()f>inion is unanimous 
regarding the urgency of this prob- 
lem. But unfortunately, there is 
little agreement as to the metho<ls 
to be adopted in solving it. 

• 

We are not interested just now in 
an academic discussion as to what 
constitutes a satisfactory standard 
of living. Viewed concretely, every- 
one will agree that the immediate 
needs of our agricultural and indus- 
trial workers are : a sufficient 
quantity of balanced food, enough 
clothing, adequate housing, proper 
public sanitation, improved medical 
facilities, at least an elementary 
education, suitable employment, knd 
security in retirement. Our people 
also need the leisure to enjoy these 
amenities which, by common con- 
sent, are regarded as essential to 
civilizea living. 

There is a widely prevalent idea 
that all these benefits can secured 
by extorting Ifigher wages from 
employers, by succe.ssfully agitating 
for shorter hours of work and by 
producing only as little as is 
necessary ^to hold one's job. As 
long as this belief prevails, it is 
certain that our standard of living 
will never improve-- that it will in 
fact steadily deteriorate. TA^ 
fallacy that high wages mean a high 
standard of living, irrespective of 
oniput, is at the root of our low 
standairdmof living. ^ 


Paradoxical 1 y en ougli . idea 1 ist ic 
reformers are largely resjK>nsible for 
the low^ standard of !i\jng which 
prevails in imr country. This state 
of affairs tliey bring abtmt by giving 
indiscriminate encouragement to 
fals<^ tlu ories and priiu iples. Agita- 
tion and strikes frequently lead 
to higher w^ages, more leave and 
holidays with pay, shorter hours of 
work, and a host of other conces- 
sions. i'he result of tln^si* attcinpts 
to pacify labour is obvious : ^he 
cost c)f production goes up and prices 
keep on mounting in every dip ction. 
As long as output d^es not increase, 
the cost of concessions to workers 
has to be added to the cost of com- 
modities and services ; so that, while 
the workman gets more than he used 
to, he required to pay corre- 
sponding.y more for his daily reejuire- 
ments. \V<> an^, then faced with a 
vicious spiral of rising w^ages and 
rising prices. This is probably 
regVded as an improved .standard 
of living by cranks, prohrssional 
agitators, and mistaktm reformers. 
ecoTu»inists call it Inflation. 

The wlioli! issiii? nf a higher 
sttiidard of living liinges on the 
inlu^rent and intimate relationship 
which exists betwa-cui w'ages and 
output. Tlie two cannot be 
divorct-d without grave vons^^quences 
to the eccm<imlc stability of a 
country. A famousnndustri^ leader 
recf^ntly .summari/xxl the problem 
when he said : " Thfe jK>Iicy of high 

wages and low' output is a complete 
mirage, because it simply means 
higher prices. L^kewisi^ the policy 
of low wages and high output is 
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equally foolishi because insufficient 
purchasing power in the liands of 
the people does not permit all tliat 
is produced to be purchased. Low 
wages and low output is merely to 
turn the clock back and revert to the 
state of a backw^ard country." The 
final answer, then, to the problem of 
a satisfactory standard of living 
would be — high wages AND higli 
output. 

• 

Another serious obstacle t<i a 
higher standard of living is the 
wide-spn^id lalief that the less a 
labourer dix'S. tlu' more employment 
.there will be for others. Henry 
Ford .answered this shallow but 
apjK\'ding doctrine nearly .half a 
century ago ; but the idea still 
jHTsists sinc^ it is so very easy to 
" It was a refreshing change, 

tlierefore, when Arthtir Iforuer, a 
prominent labour leader in WaU\s, 
recently admitted in public the fals^?- 
hood inherent in this creed which 
seeks to ap|K*aso (he bogey of un- 
employment by restricting outjnit. 

The recent war, extending ov'er 
six long years, has devastated a 
large part of h-urope and Asia. 
Tliere is a tremendous amount of 
work to be done in making good this 
destruction. In otlier words, far 
from there being any likelihood of 
unemployment, one of the major 
problems facing business and 
industry toda^; is the dearth of 
trained personnel. 

• 

Again, modem scientific advances, 
are leading to the gnnvth of new 
industriesr; and each industry, in its 
turn, gives birth to a host of sub- 
sidiaiy' or supporting industries. 

All these facts mean more employ- 
ment, not less. 

In view of all these considerations, 
it wbuld appear that the first essen- 
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tiai in improving our standard of 
living is to educate the working 
classes in right t|pnking, espa:ially 
in regard to tin; basic economics of 
industrial activity. They must be 
taught to appreciate that the cost 
of manufacturing a product or of 
providing a service is made up of 
thrt?p elements : first, the materials 
from which the article is produced : 
second, the labour and machines 
required to produpe it ; and third, Ihc 
overhead expenses of the establish- 
ment. To increase these costs iS to 
increase the cost of the commodity 
finally produced ; which means a 
lowering (*f the puj^chasing value of 
money, and, consequently, a lower 
standard of living. Conversely, a 
high output at low cost means Jow- 
priml commodities and .services, 
and, therefore, a higher standard of 
living. 

) • 

The sf'veral steps involved in the 
issue have been briefly enumerated 
by Henry I'ord : reduce costs 
through bet ter methods, and pass on 
tin? Ijfii -fits to the consumer. This 
will bring your commodity within 
reach of :i voider, market. A further 
reduction in prices will then lie 
possible resulting in more business, 
inon^ jobs, more profit, and more 
wages. » 

0 

Productitui must increase ; for we 
cannot, inspite of ail our Utopian 
theories, enjoy more goods or services 
than we produce. Mere industriali- 
Zillion will not do; we must 
introduce the highest level of pro- 
ductive efficiency in oflr present and 
proixtsetl industries. In brief, the 
higher standard of living to which 
our people a.spirc is dependent, first 
and last, upon a high output and at 
the minimum cost consistent with 
quality. There is no other way 
out. ■ 
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DEMOCRACY AND DISCIPLINE 


An English transport journal 
recently commented editorially 
on the decline of traffic discipline. 
Similar comments, editorial and 
otherwise, are given prominence in 
many magazines and newspapers 
today. Tfte Times of India referred 
to this matter only a few weeks 
ago in its editorial columns : “ It 

is probably no extravagance to sa>^ 
that any one w'ho can drive a car 
unscatlied over a long period in 
Bombay ( ity can be contident of his 
ability to steer a motor vehicle 
through Bedlam. ’* That is a 
description oi c.onditions as they 
are. B\’ w'ay of remedy'. 77je Times 
of India suggested : “ Apart frcmi 

planning for^roacU to cope with a 
greater flow* of traffic and for 
adecjuately ec|uip])ed and trained 
police patrols to compel observance 
of elementary traffic rules, a 
preliminary campaign to improve 
road manners w’onld pay security 
dividends/* * 

Now that motor vchiclc>«, peliol, 
tyres, and other accessories • are 
beginning to be available much more 
freely than during Die period of war, 
there is certain to be an iinjirece- 
dented increase in the amount of 
traffic which will flow through our 
streets. Side by side with this, 
there is an appreciable and distressing 
decline in road manners ; '* Driving 

standards ha^ very definitely 
deteriorated ; thoughtless people 
park their cars all over tlie place 
without considering the difficulties 
of througfi traffic; a great many 
cyclists completely’ ignore the 
regulations deviled especially 
for their own safety/** Accidents 
and death are the penalties w'c pay 
for these acts of irresponsibility. 
If any attempt is made to improve 
matters, the problem must be 
viewed •in its proper perspective^ 


First of all, oar roads must be 
made suitable for the traffic which 
they haw (and will have in the 
near future) to cope with. While 
this asp<H:t of the problem must be 
given careful consideration when 
new roails are being jdauned. 
existing roads coiikl v’astly im 
prowd by “ i^ngineering revision.” 

The ne.xt step* is to hav'e a coin- 
prehensivti code of traffic regulations. 
It will not do to design excellent 
roads if nmtorists and pedestrians 
arc permitted to indulge in practices 
which are dangerous to themselves 
and lo all other road users. 

After our roads, hav^^ been 
imf>rovcd and traffic regulations 
have been ffuinulated, the lalter 
must be vigorously enforced. While 
most pcfiple will obey these re^ula- 
tH)ns, there will alw'iys be a Jiunority 
which will flout them rtther through 
caniessness fir rc'ckless defiance of 
anthorilN’ ; for if is a human weak- 
ness lu confuse liberty with licence. 
In ord. • to gf't every user fd the 
road to observe lliese regulations 
whi( h aif' *meirrjt for the greatest 
•safety of the greatest number, 
severe penalties should be imposed on 
all transgressors. As th<^ trj^nsport 
journal to whffii w'e have already' 
lefcMH’d recently saifl: ** We aM hate 
reguIalion.s«bu1 the highw’ay is no lit 
plac(‘ for the <‘x«;rrise of individual 

iHiei ty I he blessingsof freedom 

need not jiecessarilt' include the 
frceflom tfi get rim ov«t.” 

sure btep to reduce .street accidenlM 
woiilfl be the education of alt roaft users 
in the prof»cT use of the road. Every indi - 
vidfia) sliotild be instructed in safe road 
practices. This education could licgin with 
advantage with school ^;hildren wiio will 
be the citizens of tomorrow. These arul 
adtil tn must be efl ucated to have regard for 
the Tights and welfare of others. This 
tyi»c of discipline practised in all our a< ts, 
in all places and at all times, ii^lhe very 
foundatipn of true democracy. • 
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* Electricity —carrier of 

light and power, devourer of time 
and space, bearer of human speech 
over land and sea, greatest 
servant of man.” 

^ Charles W* Eliots 

( Late President of Harvard University.) 


FERRANTI 

« 


o naAie thot hos been associated with 
the triumphs of electricity during the 
past sixty years. 
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THE PROBLEM OF ABSENTEEISM. 

At its monthly mceiin^^ held recently, the Efficiency Club of India discussed 
the problem of absenteeism in business and industry. . Ia* this subject is most 
important in view of the industrial development of this country, a rtlsumd of the 
discussion is given belotv, togetiur with certain remedies lohich have proved very 
effective elsewhere.- 


A CAREFUL and extensive siirv<*y 
carried put by the Industrial 
Health Research J^)ard in liiigland 
goes to show that absenteeism is a 
widespread problem in most indus- 
tries. The causes of absenteeism 
are many and deserve to be analysed 

carefully. 

Working conditions, probably 
more than any other factor, an* 
responsible for llie magnitude at 
this problem. Irirst of a)?, there 
is the question of hours of work. 
It is the ex|feriencc of industriiilists 
everywhere that if the hours of work 
exceed a certain limit, fatigue in- 
creases and production usually dro])s. 
It has been established that in the 
case of men, a 6o-hour week can 
rarely be exceeded without a sharp 
increase in absenteeism. Indeefl, 
even these hours usually jjrov'e to 
be too long. More important wen 
than the length of the working day 
is the number of hours worked in 
the week. A weekly hoJidaj , with 
or without pay, is found to be 
essential in most industries if regular 
attendance is to be secured. 

Poor working cmiditions in the 
shape of inadequate ventilation, 
lighting, and <^eanJiness also react 
on the workers' health and efficiency 
and lead to absenteeism.* Apart 
from the working conditions within 
the factqj-y walls, general welfare 
amenities also play^vital part in 
securing regularity of attendance. 
These include medical treatment 
within the works, canteens, rest- 
rooms, and toilet facilities. 

Wages must be considered next 
in relation to this problem. Curi- 
ously onough, wmkmen frequent^ 


try to limit their earnings. That, 
at any rate, is the t^xptTU'nce gained 
during these war years. In England, 
for instance, there is very little tliat 
the wtukmen can ])urchase either 
ill the shajie of foixl or otluT 
consumer goofls. The result of this 
shortage is that labourers are 
disinclined to raise their earnings 
much beyond their normal rc'quire- 
ments. Worknu'ii havi* also Ix'en 
known to slacken off in order to 
keep tlu'ir incomes from being 
assessed at a higher rate of taxafion. 

Amongst yuiing work6rs, !»oredom 
with work accounis f(»r .> c^uisi- 
derabK‘ amount of , ab^euttjeisin. 
Ikaedom usually makes the man 
feel tired whicli, is a short stoj) to 
feeling ill. Ihis aspect of absen- 
teeism could be dealt with in* two 
ways : firstly, by altering ' the 
worker's jvttitiyle of mind ; and, 
^secondly, by aUering his job or 

hours of •work. 

• • 

Apart from the factors mentioned 
alxive, there otJiers whicli also 
have a bearing on (he probUun of 
ab>enleeisni. /’’or instajice, an 
f*inplo\'t*e suddrnh' ill ; or hi*- 

rvlativeor fri(*inl falls ill . orsoinelhing 
iniavoidablf* happi iis^whicli requires 
In- jae^eiK e at* iiome, or elsewhere. 
Hut ab>ente«'ism «lue to thes4M:auses 
is* ^lighf aiul fre<piently inevitable. 

Avoidable abs<rnce frofti work, 
Imwever. c:an be •cured. Hut the 
cure depends very ^largely on thc’ 
Tiatur<? of the problem in each 
individual worksho[i or factory 
Some of the elements concerned in 
the st/Iution of this problem are 
given IxJriw. 
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BUILDING TODAY . 

SCHOOLS 

In aU ths Plant which aim at an incraata in tha tUndard 
of living d» tha common man, aducation hat rightly bean 
givan a high priority. 

Tha tchool tfuildin^ In which childran tpand a Urga 
part of thair day thould ba daiignad to anhanca thair 
phytieal wall-baing and thould alto pottatt a baauty. 
character and dignity which will aarva them at a modal 
of good taata. 

Rainforead concrata by virtue of itt inharant qualitiat 
of durabilify^ economy, adaptabiUty, fira-aafaty and 
daanlinatt, it tha ideal material for tha conttruction of 
ichoola at alto of other tubtidiary atructurai, a.g. , 
lecture hall, dining hall, laboratory, twimming bath, 
work-thop, gymnatium.atc. 

# * 

Tha ataiitanea of tha Tacluiical Staff of tha Concrata 
Aatociation of bidia (20, Hamam Street, Bombay) it avail- 
able an davaloping thh majumum tiructmal advantages 
of concrata* 

THE CEMENT MARKETIN6 CaOF INDIAlTa 
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• Every effort should be made to 
see that the right persons are 
engaged on the right jobs. It is a 
common experience that absentee- 
ism is more frequent in the case 
of misfits than in the case of those 
who find pleasure in their jobs. 

Unfortunately, a large number 
of jobs in modern industry are of a 
highly repetiti\'e nature. To owr- 
come the monotony of such jobs,* 
efforts should be made to avoid 
long spells of such work without 
breaks. Background music, played 
during intervals, is frequently found 
to have effect in the case of mono- 
tonous occupations. 

Since health and general fitness are 
mainly responsible for absence 
from work, ^ few hints on this 
subject would be useful. 

First of all, the ordinary rules of 
health and hygiene should be 
adopted. Doctors must be provided 
to deal with employees who are 
frequently ‘ op-colour’.. 

If a canteen exists, every effort 
should be made to provide nour- 
ishing meals, 'fhis is a first class 
investment, since the health of 
workmen depends largely on their 
diet. 

Special attention should be paid 
to night-shift workers> since they 
have a disadvantage over their 
colleagues who work day-shifts. 
Adequate preqputions should be 
taken against accidents, since in- 
juries sustained within the workshop 
account for a considerable number 
of man-days lost every y^. 

Working conditiotu can nearly 
always be impro'rad. Constant 
care and attrition should be given 
in order to maintain them at the 
highest possible standard. 

Since these suggested remedies 
Oo^Qeira wide field, it is in the interests 
of effidtney to co-ordinate them in a 


Welfare Supervisor whose whole- 
time task it should be to secure the 
best working conditions possible 
for the men employed in the organisa- 
tion. 

Incentives in the shape of bonuses 
for regular attendance have also 
been tried out with success in many 
organisations. 

In conclusion, it is worth pointing 
out that absenteeism in this country 
is frequently due to the migratory 
character of the labour available. 
Another important cause of irre- 
gular attendance here is the lack 
of industrial consciousness as far 
as the working class is concerned. 
The remedy to the first problem 
is probably adequate housing and 
related incentives calculated^ to 
maintain stability of employment. 
The solution to the second problem 
depends upon educjiting tin* Msork- 
ing class and inculcating in them a 
lively appreciation of Iheir respon- 
sibilities. Workpien must be made 
to realise that the growth of an 
industrial India ultimately depends 
upon tiie quality and earnestness 
of the working force in the hundreds 
of thousands of organisations all 
over the. country. 

’ ’ * * « 

Write llbe Last Line 
Competition 

The Editor has awarded a prize 
of Rs. 5/- for M^, to Mrs. E. 
Abdernalden, f. O. Box 1125, 
Bombay, who submitted the following 
missittg line , 

. A chaiming ihomemakpr named 
Lou. , 

Kept her home very tidy, it's 
true. • 

, But her jfride took a fall 
On a r^ in the hall 
Which teas not anch^ed and 
brand new. 
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The Firestone exclusive patented 
process of Gum-Dipping gives you 
** Longer mileage 

* Added blow*out protection 

* More value for your money. 




FIRESTONE TYRE & RUBBER CO. OF INDIA LTD. 

Bombay 



★ 

Hr 


Madrat 

Dtihl 


★ 

Hr 


Calcutta 

Karachi 


★ 

★ 


Bangalore 

Colombo 


Hr Nagpur 
it Lucknow 


VAUGHAN 


cnAiN CLCcrs 
AVAILACLE . 

FOk QUICK DELIVERY 

t 

GREAVES COTTON C9 L® 

FORBES ST-i BOMBAY 


I 



seo 
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“AND THEN THERE WERE NONE” 


Kmp Gmrds ia Plae*. 

Always see that all protective guards are 
properly in place before starting the saw. 
Be sure guards function properly, are 
resting on the work and otherwise 
provide adequate protection. Never 
operate ss^w for ripping without gusu-ds 
in place. Do not remove guard while 
saw is running. If guards are damaged, 
or do not function properly, have them 
repaired before using the saw. 




Be Sore Work b Free of Neils. 

Always examine^all work carefully to 
make sure it is free of nails and ^her 
metal parts before sawing. \Vh®*' 
saw teeth strike a metal object, the saw is 
damaged an4 the operator is apt to be 
hurt. Never take for granted that a 
piece of ^ork is free of metal parts. 
Also beware of loose lolbts. as they are 
likely to break out and strike the 
operator. • 


Keep Hands Away From Saw. 

Always use a push-stick whtMi sawing 
short or narrow pieces of v ^ik.* This 
prevents injury by keeping the hands 
away from the .saw. Never feed short 
or narrow pieces of work to the saw 
without push-stic^, as this practice is 
very likely to cause injury. To avoid 
being st ruck by a kick-back, do not stand 
directly ai line. with the saw. 
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MINIMAX LIMITED 


63. MORLANO ROAD. 
BYCULLA. ' 

BOMBAY. 


MERCANTILE BLOC.. 
LAL BAZAR STREET. 
CALCUTTA. 


10 per eent. Discoanl; te Members 

•F Thm SmMg JFirmi Awtoeiation of MnMm I 

It*B good* to bowore of oooideiitB: eqaally 
impoitmt to mako Bure, in eoto an aeeident 
doni happen that your dependenU are secure. 

Eagle SUu* accident policies are particularly 
economical for members of the Association. 

For esd|nple : 

R«.ld,000 fto ky mrdmmty m tM wo t * 

^ IJ S>|| AAA ^ tridtm tmmpmatmgm lr«B% irM« 

A!l.8»dSU^lAMF |iiaii|ki^sr othor Uotnmd o MtU in wkiok you on 

FOR R»,n/ll Ai^NUAL PREMIUM 
(lb.l3. J«M 10 /Mr cent.)' 

Eagle Star bmuraniee Go.. LtS. 

(lMoir«Mmtod la Eaflaiid witt luaiM VaMUtyi 

Staniard Bafldim, Hotnl^ Road, Banihaf. 
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Do Not Use Dull Saw. 

Always keep circular saw sharp, set. free 
from cracks and properly balanced. See 
that teeth are properly jointed, so that 
saw will not be out of round. At first 
sign of dullness, binding, or pounding, 
remove the saw and hkve it reconditioned 
by an experienced man. Never try to 
work with a dkll saw. nor one with the 
teeth improperly set. These will give 
the saw a tendency to bind in the work 
and cause damage to the oquipmenf and 
injury to the operator. 



Stop Saw Before Adjustiiig or 
Cleaniiif. 

A Iways stop saw before making any 
adjustments on it. or cleaning chips and 
short ends from saw table. Use a brush 
or stick when cleaning around the saw 
teeth. Nether try to adjust saw or clean 
around it while it is in motion. Do not 
attempt to oil saw while it is in motion. 
Never use an air hose for cleaning. 



Only Trained Operators Should Use 
Saw. 

• 

Operate a circular saw only if you are 
pn*perly trained and it is part of your 
jqb. Only experienced operator.s can 
do a good job safely. Niver permit your 
nintrained fellow eiflployees to* use circu- 
lar saws, as they are wsry apt to get hurt. 
If necessary have a control switch that 
can be locked, so tlpit only properly 
authorized employees can start saw. 
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Do You Work In 

NOISE? 

If $0, You Neod 


MALLOCK-ARMSTRONG 


Ear Defenders 


Six sizes ; Rs. 4/- per pair each •in a metal box. 


So/e Distributors: 


R. K. DUNDAS (Eastern) LTD. 

P. 0. BOX 767, - JEHANGIB BUILDING, 


173, ESPLANADE ROAD, 


BOMBAY. 




U SE Swastik Double Boiled Linseed 
OIL For Swastik Double Boiled 
Linseed Oil Is prepared to IrvUan 
Stores Department Standard Speci- 
fication from, pure Linseed. 
Available in drums of 60 and 50 lbs. 
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DISCOVERING EMPLOYEE ATTITUDES 


W HEN industry was in its infancy, 
and the owner of a sliop work- 
ed with a handful of a))prenliccs, 
there were no labour relations*' to 
speak of. The ow^ner, being in daily 
intimate contact with his workmen, 
knew exactly how they felt and 
thought. ()ne of the essitntial 
characteristics of modern industry; is 
vastness of organisation. In these 
circumstances, it is only natural that 
contact between the management 
and w^orkinen should suffer ; for, 
with the growth* of organisation, 
the ga]) betw'cen i‘mi)loycr and 
employ^ec tends to widen. To bridge 
this gap is one of tlie major^problertis 
of modern jnanageinent. 

One device used to discover 
employee-attitudes is knowm as the 
improvements inter\iew." To 
carry out this interview, j>rogi essive 
organisations a]>point a man 
whose task it is, either i)art-lime* or 
wiiolo-lime» .depending upon the 
size of the firm, to listen to the 
confessions and complaints of 
employees who have soinetliing or 
other to “ get off their chests." 

This confidential interview acts 
as a link between the Works and 
Marvagement. The employee who 
comes forw'ard, either with a com- 
plaint or suggestion, remains 
anonymous, of course, unless he 
expressly desjrCs otherwise. 

In order to make such an inter- 
view a success, it should 6 e planned 
and conducted on sound lines. First 
of all, jdistrust must be overcome. 
It is the experience ,pf most manage- 
ments that emplo^^ees refrain from 
coming forward wkti suggestions 
or complaints, sometimes through 
mental inertia, but mostly through* 
timidity. 

^ Before such inteviews are 
started, a circular should be is^ed 


to the staff exjflaining to them the 
point and purpose of the proposed 
procedure. 

Ilie rules to be framed for con- 
ducting these interviews will depend, 
of course, upon the needs of indivi- 
tlual firms. ( ertain general princi* 
pies, how'ever, arc suggested by 
way of guidance. 

ITrstly; interviews should bo 
fixed by previous appointments. 
Secondly, the interview itself should 
meet the following conditions : 
there must be absolute privacy and 
quiet so that the employee can talk 
freely and without fear of being 
overlicard ; /the interviewer must 
go out of his vvay^ to conduct the 
talk in the friendliest atmosphere 
possible ; the employee should be 
put at ease and encouragf^i to talk 
with the utmost •freedojn, whether 
his grievances are reafl or imaginary ; 
f<ir, as far as the employee is con- 
cerned, an im&ginary grievance is 
to liim as genuine " as a real one. 

Til interviewer himself must speak 
as little as possible. A sympathetic 
nod, or a w'Ord of encouragement 
or syqjpathy will suffice. 

• • Wdiile not m<jrc than one employee 
should interviewed at a time, 
this rule slirTuld be relaxed in case 
two or more employees desire to 
be hear(t at the same time. 

The matter as well as the manner 

• of the worker's talk should be care- 
fully noti^d. 'file promise of anony- 
mity sliould be observed to the last 

.letter. When the substance of the 
interview is passed* on to manage- 
ment for action, it should not be 
possible even tb make inferences 
as to the source of the complaint or 
grievance. ^ The interviewer should 
take notes *openly, but after giving 
the assurance that the5^ will be kept 
under lock and key. 

{C 0 nHnnf 4 on page 272.) * 
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PROPERTY PROTEQION 


Npt to make use of good paint and pro-» 

, tective coatings at regular intervals to 
counteract the effects of corrosion and 
• decay is false ectmomy. * 

BE BRIGHT, USE SHAUMAR REGUURLY 
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Safety Instructions for the Nan on the. Job 


WOOL FINISHING 
Wot Finishing 

1. Never attempt to feed washers or full- 
ing mills by hand. Always use a stick. 

2. Be careful never to spill soap on the 

Boor. Wipe up immediately any that 
may be spilled. • 

3. Use mild soap for washing up ; soft piiH 
soap may harm your skin. 

4. Wear splash-proof goggles, rubber gloves 
and apron when working with acids or 
other chemicals. 

5. Never open extractor cover guard until 
basket has stopped. 

6. Make certain your feet are clear from 
cloth before starting filling miHs. 

Dry Finishing 

e 

1. Keep shear guards in place at all times. 

2. Shut down shear before testing for 
proper setting of machine heads ; use 
paper sheet. 

3. Avoid injury ; push trucks, do not pull 
them. 

WOOL CARDING 

1. Never attempt to remove waste from 
cylinders, workers, strippers, gears or 
pulleys while cards are In motion. * 

2. Follow the instructions of the overseer 
or second hand on wiping down cards. 

3. Never attempt to clean out under run- 
ning cards. 

4. Report defective guards immediately. 

5. Be sure to wipe up oil spots promptly. 

6. Wear clothes that Bt, with no loose ends 
to catch in machines. 

7. Stop card before pdtting on bela. 

B. Make sure all hand cards and tools are 
off machine and in rack before starting 
up. ^ 

WOOL SPjr4NING 

1. Never climb in back of mule carriage 
unless belt Is thrown off. 

2. Be sure all bobbins are picked up after* 
each doff. 

3. Pick up bobbins only when mule has 

« gone into forward motion. 

4. Re^rt d^ectlve guards Immediate^. 


5. Avoid sudden changes of direction when 
operating mules. Walk carefully to pre* 
vent slips or falls. 

6. Stop carriage before end of outward run. 

7. Keep excess oil wiped up or use oil 
absorbent material. 

8. Always approach steps on frames seuarely* 
Avoid stepping up on steps dlagqpatly. 

9. Women should wear safety caps. 


WOOL PICKING 

1. Report defective guards Immediately. 

2. Always hang pitchforks where they can- 
not be covered by stock. 

3. Do not attempt to remove lap on rag 

picker feed rolls while machine It 
running. ^ 

4. Hang " danger " sign, shut off power and 
be sure machine has stopped before 
lifting or opening cylinder, feed rolh 
cleanout covers, ^or stock blower pipe 
doors at delivery end. 

• 

5. Take care not to spill wool oil. Promptly 
clean up spilled oil. 

• 

6. Be sure you know where the Bre extin- 
guishing equipment is located and how 
to *jse it. 

» D.YE HOUSE 

(Cotton, Woollen and Rayon Mills) 

' 1 ! Wear splash-proof goggles or face 

shield.' rubber gloves, apron and boots 
when handiiBg acids and caustics. 

2. Wear a respirator, goggles gtid rubber 
gloves • when handling dyestuffs and 
powdered chemicals. * 

• 3. Remove nails from wooden barrels when 
opening them ; kegp Covers on barrels. 

4. Keep chemical solutions off the Boor 
as much as possible. 

0 % 

5. Change clothing anB wgsh thoroughly 

after working evith acids caustia and 
dyestuffs. ^ 

6. If chemicals get in your eyes or on your 
skin. Bush with wgiter and get Brst aid 
immediateljr. 

7. Walk and lift carefully on wet floor. 

8. t^eep aisles clear of trucks and stock. 

* 

9. Shut off steam and motor* when taiOng 
sample from dye kettles. 


m 
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O ^ 7t(o€lsn^ 

RAIPUR MILLS’ 

jKi l/cLrieti&d \- 

A\erce Dhoty,MerceLaw«s 
Beautiful Saries,/^erce 
Poplins, Shirtings Twills, 
Borins , H<andkerchiefs,etc. 








RAIPUR MILLS. 


ASH WIN PORCIHC AHIAP ! 


TAKING ITS PLACE on the mousnaM. map of GUjARAT AND BOHBAY 

_NOW AVAILABLE 

ASHWIN’S 

REFINED GROUNDNUT ai • WASHING BAR SOAP 

methylated spirit * « RECTIFIED SPiViT 

« Brandy . gin • rum 


Entpdry Solicited: , 

AtHWIM IM0USTRIES UMITiD 

Olioe ; Opposite *|uMloo Boug. 'Post Box No. t2, BARODA. 

. TA.Addrm: . Worh: TJephom 

. MflASADA*' SAMLAYA,B.B.ACI.Riy. No.'lm 
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DICK, BILL. & FRANCXS 



The triplets were line hefty chai>»; 

Named l>ick and Hill and Francis ; 

But Fate gave all thr^ nfisty raps 
Because they took such chances. 

r>ick used a worn-out sling, and Bill 
A chain that was not y?sled. 

15oth loads crashed down to maim and kill 
And both strong men >vcrc besterl. • 

While Francis, quite a careful man. 

Made just one tragic blunder : 

When loading up a railway van 
He didn't * Stand *from under.* • 


Their stories as well as any 

That just one chance Is one*tc»o many. 
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Courtesy — R.ffu P. A . 
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if’'**' 


Bnilding a VniersliBd 


Preliiiunari«s Are complete and turveyt ere 


now being made (or the construction of the 


eight dams and a barrage across the Damodar 


River. Indicating a capital expenditure of 


fifty-dve CTorea of rupees, the Damodar 


Project woulQ be ‘'an example in the multi-pur 
pose development of a watershed for India. 


Steel will be used for this gigantic project 
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IMPORTANCE OF PROTEaiVE FOODS IN THE DIET 

A recent Broadcast talk by Dr. Mitra, M.B.E., frotnHhc AU~lndia Radio. 


Til* Pret*ctiv« Foods: The 

expression “ Protective Foods ’’ was 
first tilted by a famous American 
Scientist about 20 years ago, and 
applied only to green and leafy 
vegetables and milk. Milk and green 
vegetables were found to be rich in 
calcium and vitamin A and were thus 
supposed to prot«M:t the consumers 
against loss of health caused . by 
ill-balanced diets. 

Gradually, meat, fish and eggs 
were included in the category of 
protective foods, as these animal 
foods supplied the body building 
material, technically known , as 
proteins, "in a readily assimilable 
form. Later on, it was suggested 
that pulse grains may be added to 
the list, as these grains were found 
to be fairly rich in some of the 
minerals anil \'itamins. The League 
of Nation^ have enumerated milk, 
meat including poultry, fish, eggs, 
cheese, green and leafy vegetables, 
unsplit pulse grains, potatort, fruits 
and Cod-liver Oil as items of pro- 
tective foods. 

Energy Foods and Prolactive 
Foods: Lately there has l)een a 
tendency to classify all foods into 
two main groups the .first being 
energy foods, and the second pro- 
tective foods. Tlie energy foods in 
the diet comprise mainly, of 'cereals 
— such as rice, wheat, •maize and 
millets : sweetening substances — 
such a& honey, sugar and gur ; and 
fatty substances — such as ghee and 
cooing oils. All of these food 
supply heat and energy to the body 
and are used as fuel by the human 
machine. Lack of energy. foo<fs 
in the diet or in other words, 
insufficient supply of fuel in the 
iiunian machine, leads to "ui2der- 


nutrition ” as opposed to '* Malnutri- 
tion," which is caused by defects 
in the quality of the diet. It piust, 
however, be understood, that in 
the present-day language the term 
‘ malnutrition ’ is being loosely used 
and often implies ' under-nutrition ’ 
also. . 

Uses of Pretoctivo Feodat 

‘ How are protective foods utilized 
in the body ’ 1 I shall try to answer 
this question by comparing the 
human body with a machine. In a 
machine constant attention, proper 
maintenance and timely repair or 
replacement of worn-out parts, not 
only tends to raise the quality of 
work but the life of the machine is 
prolonged. In a similar way pro- 
tective foods sup|}ly the nuicK-needcd 
proteins, minerals* and vitamins 
which iKtt only ensure proper growth , 
repair and mdintenance of the bodily 
frame made of trone, muscle, blood, 
ner\ ", etc., but also help the working 
of the essential organs like heart, 
lungs, t}r.iin* and bowels at a very 
high jevel of efficiency. Inclusion of 
•protective foods in adequate amounts 
in the diet enables a child to grow 
into a vig&rous adult and as an 
adult preserve the characteristics of 
youth for the longest time po.ssible. 
In short, i>rotcctive foods supply 
us with the necessary material to 
live in, a state* of physical and 
Intellectual * efficiency culminating 
in the fullest enjovnnent of a long 
life with an alert mind, bodily 
vigour and buoyant health. 

Good Health aad Longer 

Life: Insufficient supply of pro- 
tective fo 6 ds in the ^t may not 
cause definite ailments but the 
consumers of such badly balanced 
diets just manage to dkist on the 
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borderland of healfh. Such persons 
may not be actually ill but never 
enjoy the advantage of first-dass 
physique and stamina. Numerous 
feeding experiments have conclu- 
sively proved that if protective foods 
are included in generous amounts 
in the diet the consumers become 
less prone to diseases or other bodily 
infirmities. Countries with per 
capita consumption of protective 
foods on a high level report lowered 
disease incidence, fewer infant 
deaths and reduced general mortal- 
ity rate; also the people therein 
enjoy a longer span of life. 

Ignorauee of Healthy Food 
Habitat *In India per capita con- 
sumption of protective foods is 
very small. One could ^gue that 
protective foods are costly and that 
our country does not produce enough 
of them. But records of dietary 
surveys show clearly enough that 
there are other equally powerful 
rea.sons which militate against in- 
clusion of protective foods . in 
adequate amounts in the daily diet. 
One of them is the ignorance of 
healthy food habits. Otherwise, why 
is not jthe food eaten upper 
middle class and rich famiUes duly 
balanced ? It has often been 
noticed during family enquiries that 
a rise in income has not always been 
followed by a proportionate increase 
in the consumption of milk, flesh 
foods or vegetables, en the other 
hand more of fats and oils have been 
consumed.* The chapathi has been 
replaced by puri fried in ghee, rice 
by pnlao and extra coolqpg fat 
has been used in the preparation of 
pulse gruel and v^table curry. 

• 

Rola of Protactiva Faadat 

There ,is another distressing leatnre 
which is goierally ovwlook^ Fer- 
.petual Portage of oieigy foods in 
the^diet makes the inttiUiial fod 
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hungry at various hours -without 
givuig the usual sense of satisfaction 
after meals. Thb sense of satisfac- 
tion may usually be taken as a 
reliable guide as far as the individual 
requir^ent of energy food is con- 
cerned. Consequently, a person who 
is suffering from the effects of 
insufficient energy foods in his diet 
is often alive to the fact and tries 
to eat mon; food if he can afford it. 
Only when semi-starvation has con- 
tinued long enough does the body 
adapt itself to a lessened need for 
food and then only healthy appetite 
disappears. On the other hand. 
lack or shortage of prolective foods 
does not create any appre<^iable pangs 
of hunger but may cause early fatigue, 
lassitude,^ menial inertia, lessened 
eapacity for work, and other symptoms 
of a similar nature wliich can 
neither be easily perceived nor 
ascribed to the real cause e.g. 
shortage of protective food in the 
diet. Moreover such conditions 
may result from factors other than 
defective diets and thus the cause 
of the trouble may escape detection 
by physicians during casual e'kamina- 
tions. 

Impo*rtanc« of sttch Foods: 

To sum up, our food is classified 
broadly under two main groups 
namely e^^ergy foods and protective 
foods which are, milk, meat, fish, 
eggs, cheese, green and leafy 
vegetables *whole grain of ^ pulses, 
potatoes, fruits and or shark- 
liv^ oil. In Revising balanced diets 
for p^sons of different age, sex, 
occupational or social groups, the 
dietitian has to suggest the various 
items of protective foods in quanti- 
ties needed to dnsure he^thful 
living and then provide for energy 
requhements with cereals, sugar 
and fats or oils. — “ Nutrition ’’ 
Bulletin,' Dept, of Food, Govt, of 
India, * 
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WRITE THE LAST LINE AND WIN- Rs. 5/-^! 



Smid a housewife, ** Tm dying to go 
Soma place where my new hat will show/* 
But her fashion parade 
Has now been delayed 


Any subscTil>(iti«to Efflcimcy News can 
tMiter. All you have to do is to supply the 
missing hist line that rhymes with go ** 
an<l show and tleals with safety, A 
book prize to the value of Rs. 5 will l>e 
awarded to the Ixjst entry. The decision 
€if the ICditor will be final . Kii tries, cut 
trom the magazine with the missing line 
idled in. should reach the Editor. 
Etiicicncv AVfCA, l-dectric House. Fort, 
Hoiubay, not later than joth August 
Maybe the list* of hazards Ijelow wdl 
help you. 

Careless smoking 
CreiLse or Ihjuids on l1(K)r 
1‘oorly lighted stairw'ays 
Faulty electrical connections 
Matc hes within children’s reach 
Kcac hing over stove burners 
1 Ill-owing water on burning grease 
Pot handles turned outward on stove 
Dry 1 leaning with llammable cleaners 
touching electric switelics with wet 
hands or while standing in bathtub 
Porch s1(‘ps or railings in poor repair 

I hr ahuve hazard hints may (tve^yoH an 
idea for your last for your 

family's safety ! 


Let your plauts for post-war reconstruction include 

HOLLERITH 

Electrical Punched Card •Equipment 

WHICH IS USED THE WORLI> OVER FOR ALL FORMS OF 
ACCOUNTING, COSTING. STATISTICS AND OTHER RECORDS. 

■■■ ■■■■■ ■ ■ • 

Our Staff of Experts in Office Organisation are ready to help In the 
framing of your plans. Alternatively our Service Bureaux at Delhi, 
Calcutta %nd Bombay can deal,’ speedily and economically, with wock of 
any volume •which Is or a sporadic nature.. 

THE BRITISH TABULATIHG MACHIHE CO., LTD., 

, PRATAP BUILDINGS. CONNAUGHT CIRCUS; 

NEW DELHI. 

CMitnl Avmim, Ctpiaiwd. Ro.4, 

CALCUTTA. • . eOMBAY. 

tAHOIS • MADRAS - AJMER • CHAKLJILa - UJCKNOW • CASMTORE - SIMLA - CEYLON 
POOflA • TATANAGAR - MEERUT - JUMULfK>RE - KIRKEE • SHAJAHANPUR • MHAMARI A 
SECUlifOCRARAO • A S A ME O L • TRICMINOROLY • SURMA. 
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WHAT IS EFFICIENCY? 

• 

\** In a recent editorial tfu ' '' Financial Times ** compreh^nswcly dealt with the 
much-used term Ffficicncy** as applied to Ihitish industrw As the conditions 
set out apply equally to indusines in this countty, if *^iees us pleasure to 
reproduce this article by special permission. ICn. I 


IVOTHING can ocaj^e criticism in 
these tinic'^. In the la^t few 
years, we have heard a great. deal 
about the allegtMl inelhciency of 
British industry. Snme of it has 
lxx‘n sii«>pert as political ])ropaganda 
directed against ]»rivate t‘nlerprise. 
But, 4‘ven in business circlc‘s, a deep 
imjucssinn has been made by re^ 
ports sluiwing tliat output ]>er man 
lionr in vaiious indii'^tries is lower 
in this cotmtrv than in thf ImuIcmI 
States. The concept of Production 
per Man Hour (P.M.H.) has bem 
ac.ce]>ted as the true criterion of 
industrial eHicienc>', and our task 
has bei'U <lejine(l as tlie discover v of 
the best and spe(*diest means of 
raising it. And now, in the htst 
issu(‘ of the reviv<d Maneliesler 
School, Professor J<»hn Jewkes 
comes bnward, and insists that 
]*.M. If. itself is suspect and, in fact, 
is anything but a decisive te^^t of 
efficiency. 

'Fhe trouble with the concept, lie 
maintains, is that it is not suffi- 
ciently comprehensive. Tor example, 
a high output per man can be 
obtained in the production of pig- 
iron by having a few' eiuirmous 
plants. But the fewer the jJants, 
the greater the distance* the coal 
and iron has to be carried. .So a 
very high production per man in 
iron and steel may be evidence cif 
bad location or waste in transport 
services. On a broader canvas. Pro- 
fessor Jew'kes suggests that Ameri- 
can supremacy in manufacturing' 
industry (which comprises only 
one-fifth of the total economy) may 
well be obtained only at the cost 


of relative inelficieiicy in th(‘ re- 
maining foui fifths. In other wonls. 
American industry may be obtain^ 
iiig its high output ]>t'r head <>nly 
I>v Using a nlalivelv large 4|uan* 
fit\ of n«»n-mamifacturing scTvices 
])ei unit of tuitpnt. 

CottandPrice: Similarly, it may be 
suggeste«l. a crude ligure of P.M. M. 
for any individual iudustry braves 
out t>f ac(.ouut th(‘ eltieieiicv of the 
labour embodied in making its 
capital cMjuijunent. It would, flu* 
author points out, be quite feasible 
i<» pioiluci* a spinning mill in which 
scarcely au\ din‘ct laboiu; was 
ne(*ded at all. l1u*^P.M If. of the 
veiy f(‘W workeis u*maiuing would 
be <*nor moiislv^ high, but tluM.ostof 
the yam would be (*(iually great 
because of tlu* (Osl of flu* capital 
(*fpnj>.'ienf . So we are brought 
back to tjie siiup|r->t and, indeed, 
tlu* f)nly criferion of enir'.iency ■ -* 
nainel\% c»^st and ])ricj*. And these, 
• IVofe'^siM* Jrwkes maintains, are 
carefully avoifled bv most of the 
critics’ of the Biitish industrial 
s^'stem. * 

1 lu* repl\’ tliat can be made to 
^tliis is that, as interest rajh^s are 
almost as low iri Britain as in 
America, ^it w<mld pay us to extend 
our caj>ital ecpiipment to the 
^American Ji vel. When yty. had done 
that, our total tfosts, oi> ^he present 
exeJiange rates ;ind wage levels, 
would be very much lower than 
America's. Tliis •argument looks 
extrenudy strong. And so it would 
Ik* if our present interest rates 
represented the true price oh 
capital in a free market. «\las, they 
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WjittneiAHMii 


The major occupation of India 
is agriculture and at harvest 
time whilst wandering 
through fields ^one often sees 
the familiar sight of winnow- 
ing. It is a regular feature 
of peasant life in which the 
whole family including the 

women join in and help. 

** 

Then as one wanders on 
through the village streets, 
one will see that the shops 
with their wares of daily- 
necessities for the villagers, 
will also stock Hamam Soap. 





HAMAiMT 

SitdicCi,!X»twufuA 

THI TATA 611. MILLS CO. LTD. 


Tomco Sales Department 
* Chufchtate Street. 
Fort. Bombe/. 
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do not, as anyone who reads the 
account of the first day's discussions 
of the Investment Bilf in Standing 
Committee this" week will realise. 
In this country, market rates of 
interest are kept low by skilful 
manipulation of the market by the 
authorities. The real cost of capital 
is very much higher. 

Platt and Raid Raportas 

The counter-argument, however, 
goes deeper than that. Even if true 
rates of interest were otjually low 
here as in America, British labour 
would still be relatively cheaper 
than in the United States. So the 
combination of labour and capital 
resources that would ]>ay us best 
would still involve a less 'extensive 
use of capital than in America. 

On these lines, Lancashire, for the 
first time, has a come-back to the 
Platt Report as a condemnation of 
her efficiency. The mission, it is 
pointed out, was concerned with the 
maximum economy of labour in 
the middle flf a war. It was not con- 
cerned with the competitive posititm 
of the industry on a cost basis in 
peace time. Was not Lancashire 
able, under peace conditions, to ex- 
port substantial quantities of tex- 
tiles to the United States itself over 
a tariff barrier ? 

Similarly, the Reid Report refased 
to commit itself on a figure for the 
cost of reconstructing the coal indus- 
try. So ]ong*as it fails to do t^at, it 
is contended, the report ft^ls to pro- 
vide the irrefutable case for recon- 
struction which it is popularly sup- 
posed to embody. Professor Jewkes 
suggests that a new investment of 
£150 millions in tke coal industry, 
which certainly seem$ large in com- 
parison with present equipment of< 
only £200 millions, " might be risky 
unless some preparatory examina- 
tion yrjert made of the savings in cost 


which w’ottld accrue." Admittedly, 
while the best units n\ay be sound 
and cheap producers by evhry fair 
test, there is relative inefficiency in 
the tail of the industry. But this, 
says the author, may not be due to 
any shortcomings on the part of the 
managers of the industry. It may 
be the result of the propping up of 
inefficient units by State action 
through compulsory price-fixing 
schemes. . 

That, in brief, is the substance of 
the attack on P.M.H. as a sole and 
ultimate criterion. Docs the whole 
case ff)r the alleged inefficiency of 
British industry need to be re- 
opened ? If s«), the defendant might 
urge that the only conclusive evi- 
dence against him would be cost com- 
parisons which showed higher»/>rtc« 
of production for Britain than for 
the United St!ites in all industries — 
especially in our traditicMial ^xport 
industries. And herv there is vwy 
little data -an<l sf)me of it, for ex- 
ample, the relative prices of Lease- 
Lend goods, points in fact the other 
way. A -erious investigation into 
relative prices ought to be made as 
quickly a& possible. 


Approadiing Customers 

Try a difforent greeting to each customer. 

If a customer makes straight for you it 
moans she has something to 
her pleasantly, and let her say it. 

• 

If she looks a bit lost offer to show her 
^something or to help her. 

If she examines the stock try to slip into 
conversation with a remark about the 
good.s. * 

If she is * just looking round ’ leave her 
alone, but bc/eady to catch her eye when 
she needs you. 

Bothering people is one blunder, neglect^ 
ing them is another. Just (ry to help. 


2e9 



lifeiClEXCY news, Angusl tg^6 

AUVENTURES OF SAMMY HARE 



** B«fpre you cross the road» look out 
To see no traffic is about.’* 

But Sammy paid no heed to jilt, 

And very nearly had a spill. 


{To be vouUnueif. ) 



Thls^ well-known range of synthetic 

enamel finishes will be available 

« • 

again very shortly. ^Register your 
, order now 


aOB* INGHAM CLARK O COMPANY 

UiCSHMI iUUXMHQS. Bill ^ MBHTA BD., BOMBAY. 1, CLIVB BOW. CALCUTTA 
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THE UNITY OF NATURE 


E fforts to develoj) natural re- 
sources have teen made since 
the be^nning <»f time. Vt*t the 
development of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority in AnKTka is reji^arded the 
world over as one of the f^reatest 
achievements of thi': century. ,^Vhy 
is this ? 

Until the appointment of ifie 
T. V. A., efforts to develop natural 
resources were M'v<Tely limited in 
scope. A river (for example) was 
controlled either for powi*r or navi!^^a- 
tion or irrifiation or Hood control, 
rhe unity of natnn' was thus 
sacrificed toi achieve a single pur]>o‘-e. 

For the Ui'-l time iii the hisl<»r\’ of 
regional clevelopnu nt , tin* 1. \’. A. 

** set out to command nature not 
by defying her, as in the wasteful 
past, but by understanding and 
acting upon her first law — the one- 
ness of men and natural resources, 
the unity that binds together land, 
streams, forests, minc^rals, farming, 
industry, mankind.” The Tennessee 
Valley region was '' envisionVd iri 
its entirety," and the resources of 
the region were developed ” in that 
unity with which nature- hers<*lf 

regards tier resources \\ hat ( iorl 

had made one, man w^as to develoj» 
as one." 

It is te'vond doubt that unified 
development • is far c/haf^rr than 
the development of rcsourc.es* sepa- 
rately. By combining sfWXTal 
functions together- such as fiower 
production, navigatir)n, and flood 
contro!---common costs are shared; 
and the development of each function 
accelerates the development of 
every other function. 

Apart from being unsound\ 
economically, the development of 
resources separately can (and often 
destroy an entire region. ^ A 


to pical example oT this wastefulness 
is giv('u hy David K. Lilienthal in 
his Ihmocnn'v on ilur March, 
('op})er ore was discovered in Duck 
town in the mountains of eastern 
Tennesst»(' ; mining began ; a 
smeltery was built. fo provide 
fuel for the smelters* roasting overts, 
forests wvrt' (*\\t to a distance of 
7 miles. The sul])hur fumes from 
the stacks tlestroyed the thin cover 
that remained on the s«ul. Soon, 
the M)il l-H'carne poison to life. The 
land, shorn of its coverage, w'as 
for II mnciiisslv by the rains ; and 
silt, swipt fn»m uupn^ected slopes, 
filled the sf I earns and destr oyed 
lisli lih*. 'Die wafiM* was i‘ol>becl of 
its vahre for iru'n, for aiiimaLs, and 
h»r industry. la developing one 
r<‘soui*ce, coppen all the • other 
resources of tlie* region were 
destroyed. 

India with 'her great rivers and 
extensive watersheds stands to 
deri\ <• mucli profit from the T. V. A. 
expel ijuent. Mf)ods and famines 
arc? alwilys with us; but efforts 
to ( heck, thesi‘ HMairring disasters 
skvo costly and hardly as sricces.sful 
th(-\- (ould he if eiitini natural 
i(‘gious tin** watiTsheds of our 
liviTs \V(*re dexeloped w*ith full 
regard for all their assets. 

ihit to reap the firllest benefits of 
I regional d(‘ve|o]mU'nt, 
should nMUemtetr* that " goodwrill 
is not emaiglr, nor speeches, nor 
.noble int(*nfi(»ns. 'lliere will be 
those in abundauef. There are 
])riiiciples and* jKilicies tto develop 
and oteerve . The unity of 
nature’s resources mast not te 
disr<rgarded, or The p\iriK)se for 
w’hich siichMcvelopinerits are under- 
taken will be bctray<*<l as it has been 
te*Hayed l>efore ; by the way the 
job is done." * 
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** Education for Dustmen’* 

Tom 'Warren, President of Rotary 
Intemation?il, spoke to the Rotary 
Club of ('hicago on " Education for 
Dustmen." "Education is not 
synonymous with schools ^nd col- 
leges. Education means ability to 
think, to reason and acquire wisdom 
. . . common understanding, com- 
mon tradition and common ideals 
, . . not merely instruction. The 
influence of education should be to 
enhance the nobler arts of life. The 
essence of it, in his oi)inion, is the 
proces.s of the " play of personality 
upon personality." The rqost im- 
portant of life’s education is found 
in the home — tlie play of a fine 
mother’s personality upon a child 
begins in tlxe home. Rotary must 
take its place besides other organiza- 
tions such as the churches and the 
scouts to educate /or the promotion 
of a more just and understanding 
world/' 

We need men with broad classi- 
cal^ minds . . . not the men who 
lately know the answers. We need 
then who think, men who judge and 
men who are just and,wise !" 

So You^re Going to America! 

If you have not already got some- 
one to meet you on arHval write to 
the Y.M.C.A., 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York, or the Committee on 
Frieiully Relations among Foreign 
(same address), or the# 
Travellers’ Aid Society. N^w York, 
They will be pleased ^ meet you if 
you write to them in good time.# 
Then there is The tiovemment of 
India’s Educational' Representative 
in the U.S.A. who is attached to the 
Office of India's Agent General in 
Washington, and his address is, 
2107 Massachusetts Avenue. N. W., 
ViTas^ington, D.C. He arill be able 
to lldvise ^ou and help you if you 


1MSC0VBIINC EMPUnriE ATl^^ 

{Continued from page 255 ) 

It is best to start these interviews 
with a very limited programme 
dealing preferably with the higher- 
paid employees at the beginning. 
As the interviewer gains experience, 
and as the programme logins to 
justify itself it should be carefully 
exteqded to cover a wider field of 
employees. 

*The notes taken down by the inter- 
viewer may be summarized either 
along departmental lines or under 
main headings. Most important of 
all, the suggestions and complaints 
received by the interviewer should be 
promptly and effectively dealt with 
either onfe way or the other. If this is 
not done, distrust betw'een employees 
and management is certain lo become 
more acute. 

The advantages of conducting such 
interviews are obvious. In discussing 
this vital tool of management, one 
well-known executive writes : " The 

actual suggestions are only a part of 
the information gained.^ From the 
intimate discussions between interviewer 
and interviewee on all aspects of the 
compapy's activities, impressions are 
hbtained of many attitudes and problems, 
of the presence or absence of co-operation, 
of the quality of supervision, of the 
loyalty and the discontent. Hopes and 
fears are disclosetl and the whole of 
that complex network of human efiort. 
ambition, fulfilment, frustration, and 
disappointment that makes up every 
firm i.s disclosed as by no other method.** 


List of CobMbIs 

• 

Editorial-Raising Our Standard of 

Living * 

Democaracy and DiadpUna 
Tha Problm of Abaentaoism 
And Than There were None '* 
Diaovering Employee Atthudes 
Safety InstructionB for the Man m the 

Job 

DUc,BmandF^cia 

Importance of Protective Foods in ttie 

^ Diet 

^ Write die Last Line Conqpetilion 
WhatlaEflkdency? 

Adventurea of SiuBimT Hare .. 
^l^ofNehire 
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THOI TRAISMISSIOI BELHIIG 




1M0R nuNsmissioN laniG wio 

help not only your production 
but also your balance 
sheet, for in these days of ez> 
pen/iive overheads, it is essential 
to use the product which gives 
you the most efficient and 
longest trouble-free service. 

THOR Transmission Belting does 
this, because 

1. Its sturdy construction holds 
fasteners securely. 

2. Its high-tensile fabric is im- 
pregnated with live rubber to 
withstand severe flexing. 

3. Its firm grip on die pulleys 
transmits the maximum power 
without slip. 

4. On Fork drives, its ^uare-edge 
construction ensures control 
without fraying. 

linACE YOUl OWN DRtVIS WITH 
TNOR TRANSMISSION BELTINO NOW 
TO PREVENT ACCIDENTS, REDUCS 
EXKNSES, AND ENSURE THE MAXIMUM 
POWER FOR THE idNOEST TIMI. 


rm mmrtST fum m Mu mn y 

COOnAlEAR 

THE MAKERS OP OOODYIAR TYRIS 
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"NO POLITICS IS GOOD POUTICS^’— 
IN EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 


of the more vital lessons 
contained in David E. 
Lilienthars Democracy on the March 
is the importance of establish- 
ing sound employment practices. 
The momentous job uudertakeii by 
the Temiess(‘e Valley Authority 
could never have been achieved, 
with an inclficieiit working lr»rce. 
The employment ])olioies of tin* 
T.V.A. therefore nuTit close stinly on 
the part of all businesMium and 
industrialists. 

To begin with, T.V'.A.'s personnel 
was sclLMU<‘d, in accordanct* •with a 
deliberatt^ pidicv , frmn every part of 
the Tnited iitates. The evils and 
drawbacks of selhsh st'Clionalism 
were thus avoided at the outset. 
Since no narr<Av regional limits were 
placed on .the sources of labour 
supply, men had the satisfaction of 
getting on the T.V.A. payroll strictly 
according to their worth. The 
T.V.A. at the siime tinu!, having a 
hi Id of choice as wide as tlie IT.S^A., 
could Si*cure the best available talent 
for their job. 

In the work of actual selection, the 
first step was to outlaw nepotism. 

A recoinmendiition by a Meml>:jr of 
the Senate or the House was a 
disadvantage rather than an 
advantage to tJiose who sought 
employment. Jho Tennessee Valley 
Authority did not want the petijde 
to get the idea that anybody could 
come there and obtain a job because 
he had a letter from a Senator or 
Representhtive.'' 

Still more import^int, politics were 
to be kept out of •employment 
policies. , The charter formulated 
by Congress dkl not lay down these 
iicies, but it was clearly stipulated 
hi employment must be solely upon 


merit and without ]M)litical consi- 
derations : ** No y>olitical test or 

qualification shall be permitted or 
given consideration, but all such 
appointments and promotions shall 
be give.il and iiiadt? on the basis of 
merit and efficiency.*’ 

Lilienlhal explains at length the 
reasons heliintl lhe>sc» policies. To 
retain technicians and managers 
of high calibn^ would have l^een 
impossible if selection were 
inihieuced by political coiiHuiera- 
lions. A person S(‘ltKded for his 
]H»lilical \'iews would be doubtful in 
his allegiancu*- to the undertaking. 
** The whole enterpris(J would* be 
infeottMl by halfd<*dn)ical, half- 
jMilitical judgiiKMits. Thetf would 
be no fmindation upon which l.V.A. 
could stand.” 1'ranshiission lines 
and dams would l)c located, not in 
accordance, with economic and 
engineering facts and findings, but 
on the bii ‘s of p»)liiicjil jirejndice and 
prcslileclit ns. It is worth noting in 
conclusion that* all rc‘eruitment was 
•made with, the use of tests for 
ga<H(ing the general intelligence^ and 
mechanical a])titu(ie of applicants. 
Tli(! uw of these tests was justified 
and their reliability confirmed, by 
carefully kept figures of statistical 
correlation lietween the (Examination 
itjsnlts and subsccpient job per- 
formances.* 

. 

,We strongly commend tliese 
recruitment policies and urge their 
adoption by aH those ,wh« are 
engaged in the selection of personnel. 
*rhe first step towards this goal 
would be to embody the principles 
outlined above in the recruitment 
procedures of all business and 
industrial organisations. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF THE DISCUSSION GROUP 


T he problems which 
supervisors have to face are 
fundamentally the sciine, irres- 
pective of the departments or 
offices in whicli they happen tt> 
serve. The experience gained by 
each supervisor in handliTig tlu'se 
problems, however, is limited^ in 
scope since it relates in the problems 
arising within the narrow <»rl>it of 
his own department, fn <»rcfer tt» 
profit by the experi<‘nce of others, 
supervisors slioiild discuss tlu'ir 
])roblems with opposite* numbers in 
other organisations. 'I'his will give* 
them a sounder grasp of the 
technique of supervision.* Apart 
from discussing with opp<^site 
nuinb«*rs in f)tht*r linns, most super- 
visors would add substantially t<i 
their own limited stock of exi)erit*nce 
bj^ organizing Discussion (i/oups 
within the uiganisiition^ in whi<*h 
ttiey serve. 

It is imilorlant to realise that 
discussion groups are not necessarily 
limited to sujnrvisory ])robK‘His. 
They mliy relat<j to a score of other 
issues with which a departm<*nt, or 
an organisati<in, is faced. The object 
of the discu-ision gniu}) is to g<*t at 
the truth of a selected subject by 
co-operative effort. 

Besides securing concrete results 
in relation to the subject under 
discussion, the cliscu.ssion group fulfils 
three other functions : Firstljj, it serve.s 
to train all members to inva^stigate a 
subject from every possible angle ; 
to sift atid test facts ; to examine 
articles, books, pamphlets, radio- 
talks, and other semrees of informa- 
tion bearing on the subject at issue. 
Secondly, the discussion group helps 
^ interpreting facts as seen by each 
lember of the group ; to clarify bis 
unions ; and to put them in simple 


language for consideration by the 
group. Thirdly, the discussion 
gnnip is invaluable in traiziing 
members to speak in public clearly, 
concisely, and with' confidence. 

In order l<i conduct a discussion 
grou)) effectively, an analysis must 
be made of tin* members of the 
grouj) : their • ex|)erieTict‘, their 

feelings and interests -both collec- 
tively and individually. This is 
essential as it will serve as a 
foundation for the group’s activities. 

riir trchni(pie of the dist.ussion 
itsilf is capable of analysis into 
dillt renl functions. 'I'lie grtnij), first 
of all, schds a subject f<ir discussion 
* preferably a common one. • The 
lu xt ste|) is t«) t olh'ct fac:ls from all 
available cpiarters : articlis, Ijooks, 
painphit ts, radio-talks, .uid other- 
sounds ol information. A frame 
work or outline is then formed for 
tin* purpose <ff discussiorj by the 
gronji leader and a coif it tee 
consi *ing of those wlio have Sup- 
plied tin*. facts. , Tint fourth- and 
probably the inost impf»rtant —step 

* is to eUict*a group lea<ler. This is 

• fullowi-d by the discussion its«;lf 
which is directed and giinled by the 
group huider willi the aim of obtain- 
ing the maximum value <»ut of it. 
He encotirages all members to 
participat(‘ in tlie common 
bo-ojM:rative efhn-t ; he curbs the 
over-talk;Uive^ rncfiibers tactfully, 
and s(*es to it tliat all members are 
g^ivenr an f>i)portunitY to have their 
.sfiv ; he encourages trie entire group 
to give a fair hearing to all points of 
view. 

In the course of*the discussion, it 
is of primaiy im]X)rtanc(i that the 
group leader himself should speak as 
litlW as possible : he merely guides,* 
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controls, and co-ordinates the ideas activities of the grotip. . In crystal* 

of the group. Indtied, the less he lising these opinions, the ,group 

speaks, the better, so that his leader sees to it tjiat ideas are given 

presence at the discussion should be concrete expression, and that the 

felt through his leadership rather agreement of the group is secured as 

than through his ability to talk. far as possible. In fact, the measure 

The group leader hiialiy sums u]> tiie of agreement secured fn>m the group 

opinions of the memK'rs, n<*t in regard to the subject under 

necessarily with a view of linulity of discussion is a reliable index of the 

action, but with rcg.ard to the fujure success of the discussion. 

ADVENTURES OF SAMMY HARE 



gK¥m m tquttpk tnd Isapt right lm€k. 

And tightly eliang to Jill and Jaclu 

** Now look both ways this tih%a»** said Jill, 

And trombling ^/unmy wld •• I will Se confinued) 
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BOILDING TODAY 

FACTOillBS 

CndlA it tod*y on tho* throthold of • vast industrial developmont and tho 
domand for pormanonl, oconomical and Aio-proof mdustnal structuios 
Is widoly manUeit throughout the* country 

Koinforced concroto— the veisattte buflding material of today— compUtt 
with all the ab^ve requirements and wUl doubtless help India In her 
onward march to rapid and efficient industrialisation. 

H will likewise play a major role in providing well-planned and hygienic 
homes with neceesary amenities for the workers, thus promoting their 
health, efficiency and increased output. 

* The assistance of the Technical staff of the Concrete Assodadon ol bidia 
(20. Hamam . Street. Bombay) is available in developing the w a i i re um 
structural advanuges of concrete. 


THE CEMENT MARKETING CaOE INDIUTIL 
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URBAN TRANSPORTATION 


TJECENTRALIZATION has been 
taking place in most cities 
for many years. Howcv^cr, 
the trend in that direction 
during the past two decades, with 
expansion of tlie blighted areas in 
and adjacent to the central business 
districts, and the resultant decrt,Mse 
in real estate values, has become so 
accentuated as projHTly to elu^llonge 
the best thought* of coniinunity 
planners and t)tluTs interoled in 
the welfare of our muniripalities. 

While a eonM^lerable j'mrt of the 
residcniidl decent rali/ation a 

natural r<‘sult of the r)]){u»fiunitic‘s 
brought by the automobile to obtain 
subuiban cnvironinontN. yet per- 
ha]>s even more of it is <lui' in the 
tinattraclive living ami economic 
comlilions existing in (lie hearts 
of cities, with (rathe ami luiUsing 
congestiem, encroachmen( of bu'^i- 
ness and high tax assessments among 
the primary factors. Along with 
resiilential dtventrali/ation has 
come fjtislnt'ss decentrali/.atifin. 
This is in part natural and desirable 
but in large part it is a highlv 
detrimental consequence of the 
inadequate attention to the con- 
gested conditions prevailing in and 
adjacent to the central business 
districts. 

These deficiencies can be 
corrected and must be if the value 
of our cities as business residential 
and cultural centres is not to be 
seriously impaired. To accomplish 
this it will be necessary to provide 
properly for zoning, slum clearance 
and Ollier building regulations, as 
well as for scicntilic iix revaluation 
but equally so, it will be necessary 
►to provide properly for the various 
t^'ansportation agencies essential 
tp the economic life of our cities — 


automobiles, tr^ni cars, trolley 
buses, motor buses and taxicabs 
for the transportation of ]>erst»ns, 
and, also of groat iinjKirtance, trucks 
and other commercial, vehicles for 
the local movement td goods. 

A ('ommittee of the ("hainlHT of 
Commerce of the IhS.A. addressed 
itself to the latter phases of the 
pri)blcMn. In Iheir rejiort they 
present an outline of wdial is involved 
and suggest wliat must bo done to 
enabh‘ all urban transportation 
agencies to function efliciently as a 
matter (»f vital public interest. The 
r<iinmittee’s recommendations arc 
a" follows : 

1 . rrh:in pLinniiiK should make provi- 
sion t(»r aU nc('<lrd forms of |>asseiiger 
and iieiKhl IransptntaHon actordiiig to 
foreseeable d<‘manils in caeh ' oinmupily. 

2. A basic re<)uisile of tin t rans|K»rtii- 
lion plan is a stn*et system acl<*quuto 
capuiitv to haiidh’ (fiCftKHal traffic of 
the (ruumunity as \v**U as that to or from 
exterior points, including arterial high* 
%%a\s providing frc‘e access to central 
busifi'‘s.s districts and bypass rouicH 
aroiii. I them 

I he sy.slem of arterial highways 
should prowiic for public tiansit as well 
as individual vehicles, with necc>ssary 
' special dixies and proper r<»-onliiiatioti 
• to rediK'e to a iniiiimiini the iiilerfcrmicc 
of each type of InjiisportatKin with the 
<ilhcTs. 

4 In large cities where exrcssivc 
louf^e^tion exists, subways withitf central 
districts for street cars, or in extreme 
eases for rapid transit trains. sh<udd be 
considered as a means for enlarging the 
general transportation capacity, * 

5. To permit majoV streetfi and high- 
wavs 10 function efficiently public 
authorities should regulate or prohibit 
curb parking to the ilegrec necessary 
to prevent iindyc interference with 
moving passenger and freight traffic and 
with essential vurb leading and unloading 
of passenger and freight vehicli?s, 

h. Public auihofiticft should en- 
courage the pfovision of private offstreet 
parking faedities for hire on a stable 
basis, without the threat of unfair 
{Continued on ^age 2 f ^5 ) 
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Don’.t take unnecessary 
risks with smopth or 
ruptured tyres. Fire- 
stone's famous and 
exclusive * Gum -Dipp- 
ing* process builds 
added safety and 
longer mileage into 
every tyie, at no extra 
cost to you. 




firestone 
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FIRESTONE TYRE & RUBBER CO. OF INDKB, LTD. 


BOMBAY 
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LABOUR AND PRODUCTION-II 

PAftTNERSHIP FOR OUTPUT 

By the I-abour Corresix>ndent of the Financial Times, 
{fiy special permission.) 


INTENSIFYING the workers' 
current attitude to production 
due to the reaction from the 
intensive war effort (described ifi an 
earlier article) is a growing dis- 
illusionment with th(‘ reality behind 
the policy of the Labour (h>v<Tn- 
ment. Few, 110 doubt. were 
ingenuous enough to imagine that 
the (leneral lClecti<»n was ushering in 
an immediate. p<Tiod of progress and 
plenty for the organised Morkers, 
But even the nuisl cautious among 
the sceptit:s#)uive been shaken by a 
number of events. 

Trade unionists an' fully aware of 
the formidable difficulties that would 
confront any (iovernnient in the 
immediate post-war period. The 
sudden end of Leasc-Lend, 
threatened world famine, shortage of 
fuel, cigaretle.s and clotht'S are 
recognised to be legacies for which 
the Goveniment has no direct 
responsibility. 'Fho trade unionist 
dtKis not quarrel with the Govern- 
ment's nationalisiition measures, but 
is critical of the way they are wwking 
out. 

Workers Unseltlod: While 
employers and the City groan under 
the growing vWume of legislation for 
State interference yn industry and 
finance, little practical oiUcoine is 
seen at the workshoj) end. The 
organised w^orkers hoped and 
expected that a Uibour Government 
was going to apjTly to peace-time 
industry the same detniled planning 
as operated in war time. f)n the 
contrary, at workshop level there 
sleems to be less conscious planning 
and direction every day. Decisions 


appear to bo taken bythe employer 
or his tra<le association, perhaps with 
some collaboration with officials, 
but without effective consultation 
with the wgrkj)eople or their 
n'presontatives. 

! fence the growing restiveness not 
only of tht? rank and file but also 
td the tradi‘ union leadership. 
rncasine.ss over home [xdicy is 
eiihanc,<^d l)v the ap})arent worsening 
ill fnrc'ign relations. This aggra- 
vates the fU'iise of economic 
inserurily which had Ixwi virtually 
absrnt for something like five years. 

Against tliis d^ackguiund* the 
ti-miencv has l)een •to revert to 
trailitional trade union policy. This 
means, fir.st, a^ilefensive clinging to 
privileges already won. It works 
itsrd out in rigidity over lines of 
denfarcation whicli hamper technical 
jrrogn ss * ft di.'^tx)nrag<*s any move 
• to, de|)art^ from the more or less 
awtianafic process of o(>erating 
‘GJihitioii in reverse','* although on 
the buoyanev’^of a c<)nviclion about 
an expanding t»conomy .'i nwire 
practical .give and-take wmild have 
been po.-^siblt*. The suspicion that 
♦there will l>t* a short period of po.st- 
war prospt rity followed by a dejmiS- 
sion prom])ls ^hat attitude of mind 
a^'liich M'cs presc'iit output as the 
eneln^' of future • employment — 
*' making the w«rtk last/J Becausi^ 
productivity is r 4 >risidered none of 
the worker's business, in some 
instance.^ improvements in conditions 
are exploited— as has happened with 
tin* guaranteed week on certain 
building jobs. 
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Journeys of the Future 

) To'day rhotisands of people traverse this 


TO'dey •hotisanos oi people traverse tius 
vast land by rail, srhethet it be for private 
Of business reasons 

iVith growing nationai conMonsness. die 
desire lo see and icnow their own great 
country will impel many more to travel* 
Where thousands travel to-day tens of thou- 
sands wvill gavel to-morrow 

in this essenuai service as in many other 
neids oC industry and commerce, steel— the 
metal of strength— plays a conspicuous and 
vital part. 



■Twm. IVIRL. 


liwswl by TKs Tku Imh A SImI Lid. tU«d 


«ais»; lOaA. CUv* SteMt. CsInHte. 
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Secondly, more and more the 
unions seem to be reverting to their 
► old policy of fighting along tradi- 
tional lines for improved wages and 
conditions for their own particular 
membeis, regardless <»f the wider 
consequences. The spearhead in the 
• campaign for higher wages has always 
been the better organised aiul, theie- 
‘ fore, relatively bet ler-t>aid industries. 
They make the pace. Thv I'est 
follow. Therefore, Transport IIoum^ 
has resolutely sed its hu e against any 
interference by the (h»vt*rninent 
‘ which might undermine this t<‘sted 
strategy. 

Govarnmeiit*! ^Oversight**: 

III its pre<K'«aii)ation with legislative 
meastiri's and formidable <lay to-day 
problems, tly* Labour (iovt rnment 
appears to have overlooked, or 
ignored, perhaps the most im])oi tant 
plank in its platform. It has failed 
to carry the organised workers along 
with it by offering them an effect ivt‘ 
part in reorganising ]>rodn<:tion and 
raising output. 

There are no d<»ubt good reasons 
for thi.s ‘‘ oversight.” Any movenn 
the direction of ” deim;Cratising ” 
production and economic ])Ianning 
inevitably raises new an<l different 
kinds of problems. It la> s Miuislers 
and officials o[)en to intense pressuie 
from below. ( onsetpieiitly, it calls 
for far greater clarity of aim an<l 
much patient e.xplanatioii wliich, 
at times, could very awkw'ard for 
any government. It invites sharper 
conflicts between sectional interest.s. 
Sooner or later it may have far- 
reaching ^ial consequence.s. 

The trade union leadens noiv 
pressing for union *participat ion in 
production questions • and more 
tliofoughgoing planning are just as 
» aware of all this as the trade 
unionists, and the non-unionists in 
Mr. Attlee's team. Even so, they 


are force<] by circumstances and 
gathering conviction to pursue their 
demands. The alternative, as’ they 
stH' it, is failure. * 

The Remedy : In their view, 
unlrss something is d(»ne cjuickly to 
break up the prodii ct it nii apathy, the 
whole programme of the I.abour 
(rovermneiit will be jeopanlised and 
a si^rions ])olitieal and economic 
si^tback will be^ inevitable. From 
their contacts with their members 
they feel that the only way forward 
is to make a serious effort to 
recapture tin*, spirit which w'on the 
battle fi>r production during the war. 
Given the riglit strticlnre for harness- 
ing tlie initiative arul eiitliusiasm 
of the man on the job and a dear 
lead from above they think it could 
be d(»ne. • 

Ht *me the* emphasis on ''])Ian- 
ning." The concept \\c\* is that the 
tasks of indiisiric*s ami diff<?rent 
branches of them should be clearly 
defined in (]uantitative terms Sf> that 
specific ” targets ” c^mld Us .set for 
iiuli^ idual units 4*f ])roiiuction. This 
devi • of setting targets proved 
highl\ sif< ce^sfi^l in muniti(»n 
.factories. 1 he pnnluction ” team 
Wiijl; stinfiililted to reaf h a dearly 
tU;line<l goal, in a .‘-pirit emulation. 
Under these oi)mlitif»ns, iijv<’ntivc- 
ness, esprit ch* ectrps and ytorak* 
reached a .high level. Advocates of 
the kiml of planning wliich would 
(jicilitate this technique, ^ fully 
rccognis(^ that tlie crguiitifiii.s are not 
qiutc‘ the i?l:im<!i as during the war. 
j^t they think that some effort to 
apply* the les.soiis* oft war time is 
worth making ; tiiat tlie only solu- 
tion lies along par^dld lines. 

Give and Taka Nacattary : This 
appniach, of course;, involves some 
incKlification of the attitude on both 
sides in industry to such ticklish 
questions as j>ay and cemditions^ 
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MINIMAX LIMITED * 

«J. NORLAND ROAD. MERCANTILE BLOC.. 
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10 per cent. Diseonni; to Memberi 
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vihkii arc, of course, closely linked 
with production. There would 
have to be give and take ; but the 
substitution of co-operation for the 
present shari>Iy opposing stands 
would, it is felt, overcome many 
obvious difficulties. 

^ It involves also a great propaganda 
campaign not only to drive lionie 
the hard realities of Britain's 
economic position, but also to con- 
vince the mass of the workers that if 
big rise in output per head *is in 
their own interests. 

Here the (iove.rnment would en- 
counter no apposition. M<>st of the 
leading trade union leaders and the 
workshop leaders an; already cfm> 
vinced. What they complain of is 
that they ay* not getting from the 
Ciovernmcmt that co-(»[)erali<in which 
would enable them, in turn, to 
convince the rank and file. 

At the same time, the leaders point 
out that to increas<* outj>ut peir head 
is not primarilv a cpn'stiun of the 
individual* "'working harder.'" 
Rather do they stress m<»re, and 
more modern, equipment, Ixjtter 
organisation and clear-cut produc- 
tion objectives based on a conipre- 
hen.sive plan for reconversion as a 
whole. Wliile all this, plus opportu- 
nities for increased earnings, linked 
perhaps with productivity, cannot 
be provided overnight, nevertheless^ 
much could be done quickly, if the 
two sides in , industry and the 
Government were to tackle the prob- 
lems together in the war-time spirit. 

It is clear that the Government 
has ficen.some of the dangers of a 
continued lagging of production. 
The decision to caH for n^t month 
a big conference of • trade union 
executives (to be fcrflowed by a 
parallel conference with employers) 
first move in the right direction. 
If this is a move to take the actual 


producers into closer partnership, 
the beginning of the turn may be 
coming. 


AbBcnteeitm 

In a recent talk t(f minors. Sir 
t'harles Reid, designate-member of 
the newly fcjrmed National Coal 
Board, compared absenteeism ^in 
th(' mines with a football team 
playing .several men short. 

“I wonder what would happen," 
he said, “if the members of your 
h)oiball team were to make up 
their minds that they wore not 
going to play with regularity, and 
tlu' manager of the team on a 
Saturday, just befon* the match, 
found (hat the gcmlkei'per. one qf the 
halfbacks attd a forw'ard were 
lui.ssing. They have t>ever even 
troubled to MurJ him word Hhey 
cannot cr>nie, and ba has to rely 
on substitutes who arc nothing like 
so good. • 

“This is jirei istly what happens 
in pits when the management 
find 111 the morning that the teams 
an* incmnplfde* That some of the 
•pullers r^re. taking a day off and the 
men on the < oal faces are short. 
How can you expect full cRitput 

Wnte the Last Line 
c Competition 

s 

'I'Ih; Editor has awarded a prize 
tjl Ks. 5 lor June, to Mr. D. E, 
Pcrrii^, 42. Ranwar* Handra, who 
submitted the lollnwing.mtmt^ line : 

" What a hea<laclfc “ groaned night - 
owl AIcBridt., 

As he came on the job, droopy -eyed, 
But he nbt only grumbled — 

He fumbled and stumbled 

Ob morr jili iImi ki tris4* 
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Sole Distributors: 
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FOOD YEAST 


J^URIXG the past tour or five 
years, experiments of various 
kinds have been earrietl out 
to ascertain the luitritiNe value of 
the dritni food yeast manufactured at 
Tt‘ddin(»ton. The results of thest^ 
experiments, which form the scientific 
justification .«»f the belief in the 
nutritive valiu' of foml yeast •lum be 
conveniently considenui under Uucc 
different h(*adings. 

Chemical Compotition: 
Choinical anaKsis showed that food 
yeast is rich in protein, containing; 
about .45 p<T cent of this dietarv 
oonstiliuuil <m .1 ilry wei/^lit basis, 
and also in minerals like e.alcaum 
and iron. Physico eheniical tests 
on the vyamin eontt nt <»f food y< ast 
have, \ ielded inon‘ em'onraKin/;; 
results, \ itamin P>1 (ontent, vary~ 
inj^ from 1..4 to 2.7 in^^. per 100 ji;., 
showed that food yc’ast is riclur in 
this vitamin than all otluT fn<ids 
exce])t some* samples of^ brewers 
yeast. l*ood veast is also a vMluablo 
source 4if Kiboflavin, containing" on 
the averiif.;e at l<‘ast h m^c ])er,ioo f;. 
On thus basis, about an ounce would 
provide the average daily human 
requircMuent of Riboflavin whic.h is* 
estimated to be about 2 mg, I'he ii- 
siilts deniinistratc? that food yeast is a 
gooil source of proti‘in and a fn st rale 
source of the, B group 4)f vitamins. 

Animal Experimentf: The 
results of ^chemical analysis liave. 
been amply sujijmrted by, animal 
feeding exiieriments. 'l^hoiigJi yeasi 
is inferior, when given as a sole 
source of protein to animals in 
growili tc‘sts, yet when combined 
with, diets consisting mainly of 
cereals it even enhances the nutritive 
value of the latter.* Tins interesting 
result w’as found to be due to the 
fact that yeast is poor in sulphur 
containing amino^acids like methio- 
nine and rich in I}^sine while cereals 


are vice versa. This complementary 
action of yeas!! protein in cereal diets 
is obvitnisly i>f great importance to 
India where the diet of the vast 
majority is based mainly on cereals. 
Turther experiments with rats in 
Kngland ami alsti In ('oontwir have 
<lefinitt»ly slmwn that food yeast 
being a goml source t>f protein and 
the B group 4>f vitamins, greatly 
improves the nutritive, value of a 
diet wlmse protein is otherwise 
rlcrived mainly from cereals, fii 
fact, the biological value of the 
mixture of ccTcal ])rotein with those 
o< yeast is ccpial tt» that of a similar 
mixture with ilmse of milk. 

Trials on Human Subjacis : 

fontl veast has found to be 

an .ic< rpi.iblo and Konera It y * palatable 
1<mmI for human suhjnis, Ixith clntdrcn 
anrl ach?!!*^. h'oofl . eaMi has been 
sn» < t :uld(‘d 1“ 1 aiTd biscuits 

without itnpaiiing palalability. 

hxtensivo tii.'ils are lu*inj» iniule to incor- 
poi.itc food in palatable Indian 

dishes ,ind srvi*i;d ^ood rrcipcM have? 
.dread V ht'c n ‘-intficsleil. In general it is 
asu-r to add yasl to the wheat 4»att*r’s 
h*‘l Ilian to that ol tin* nee eater. Hence 
'iiithrr^ri.ils ay iniwh-t] I Kdorr complete 
^n« I ess is jA lii' ved in this direc ts »n. 

It been found Ilia I the tnaxiinum 
• lady dose lor an adult under ordinary 
i Hi urnsl.MK < s IS about of dri<?<l 

tfifid yeast, • Howr\’t;r, at hiiTisl can 

bi' taken flaily withonl risk of diges- 
tive disinrbanct? Though fliis amcnint 
of will nu reiisi* tlw rpiantily 

of prolein only to a small extent, llic 
<)iialitv ot the t.creal diets is dis- 

pn/|M»mojiiillv iniprovetl. Several trials 
h.ite |)r(Aidef| that a stnull daily dose 
of yeast iniprfnes their nutrition of 
ui|d<Tmounshed children. In Nigeria 
subjects with of deficiency 

of H’* \'itantuiH have shown striking 
Hires after 5 -7 ^weeks' treatment .with 
about Im. of fevKi yeast daily. 

It is clear that the nutritive value 
of b^>d yctast has Iw^en pnn'e^l to Iks 
such as to* justify its large sc'ade produc- 
tion aful widespread consumption in 
Jpdia in order to rai.s«; the nutritional 
level of the people at moderate cost. 
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COLOUR IN FACTORIES 

SiK William OAKKhrr. 

As colour has a psyLhohgical value in speeding up p^oductiou, the ftMfwing 
extract from ike Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories 'for iht 
Year 1944, London, u'ill be of particular interest to Indian industries in the 


immediate post war period, — En. 

A N important moN'einenl directtkl 
to introducing positive colour in- 
to the interiors of factories has reccftt- 
ly come into bt'ing and gained 
great force chiring the \ <*ar. I he n^al 
basis would seem to he a revcilt 
against tlie sesthetir. staivath^ii 
imposed by iiiirt'lieved war work, 
'litis revolt finds its outlet not only 
in works music hut e<iually in 
decoration. 

In Manchester one s<*j:tioii of an 
exhibition hy the KcM initment and 
Training Department of thi' (“ottou 
Hoard was devotetl to ilisplaying 
restful co|<im> sixsafieallv f<»r use in 
factories, together witli <lefinit<» 
.schemes for painting the inachiiuiy, 
with results alreadv notahlr locally ; 
and there is hardly a district from 
which som6 report does not come 
forward of colour being intrculuced 
in works formerly <lrapcd jin un- 
mitigated grey. 

Many Inspectors report enthusias- 
tically on the matter, and their 
approval repeatedly covers not onJy 
considerable positive results, but a 
wide and intertisting range <if as 
yet u n p r o V e d possible benefits, 
varying from improved mental and 
moral toije to potential reduction 
of accidents. A woman clurgcliand*^ 
in a South London, works, for 
instance, hearing that her depart- 
ment was to be repainted, asked * 
thatMhe existent brown mud colour 
sliould be covered with something 
more cheerful, llie i<lea w-as new • 
to the management, but w'as adopted 
and eventu^ly carried throughout 
the works. At a large engineering 
in the Midlands, all the 
machines have been painted a buff' 


cream shade. •Working partes, 
such as tools and operating levers, 
are unpainled, and guards are red* 
Workers at first objected because 
the place IcK^ked, it w'as said, like a 
dairy, hut have come to lilc6 the 
change. I he general impression is 
tluit the bright appc?;irance of iHe 
machiiu's, wliich affects the whole 
atinosj>!u‘re of the shop, has had 
a corri‘.>p<mdingly beneficial effect 
on the woikers. A siilisidiary 
advantag<' is iliat the machines 
aie kept cleaner and WMsti? of oil 
is more cNisily o]>st‘rved. "Tke 
(■li.inur.” says on«* Iiis|M>ctor, re- 
fcrriiif' h) a neulv (lainted oottem- 
niiil, "'is most ‘sink tag anil has the 
of makinj,' thr miJIs look 
altom-tluT mure: sjincious. 'fhe 
wliuli: status uf the work is raised." 

I might ntultiply instances almost 
itKlefiuiti'iy, or itr re^^ard to canteens 
eoiiM 1 efer to (‘Ialx>ralo mural decora- 
tions, *tiot ■iuTr(’(|UfntIy executed by 
loi:al schools of art, to the introduc- 
tion of l:iti(lsc:i}>e paintings, to the 
associatfil^ bringytg in of flowers 
and laying out of gardens for the 
astlictic saf^sfactiim of workers, 
all patt of a profoumUy*' hopeful 
civilising movement. 

The Hritisli (yoloni •Omncil in 
co-op«ration with the Department, 
has now in preparation an illus- 
trated Ixiokhd ,d(signed to give 
I'Xjiert direction on choice of colours 
suitable and available for use in a 
very wifle ranj^eof working conditions 
and environment. One cannot fail 
to be convinced that in making the 
factory a place of human habitation 
the introduction of liyc colour is 
an esscoitial element. . 
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DIARIES ARE GOOD ADVERTISING IF • 


T^ANY firms make it a practice 
of issuing diaries as 
part of tlieir advertisement 
campaijii^ii. This purpose, un- 
fortunately, is frequently defeattul 
throtigli earelessm^ss in planning or 
iiidifferenr(‘ in printing. Tlie latter 
wt^akness ran he r4\'ulily n‘nu*ili«‘tl hv 
entrusting the printing oi (liaries to 
reliable presses. Hut plajininil a 
diary is a mi»re ditliinilt jol». The 
suggestions wlhi'li follow are nu^ant 
to enhaiKi* tlu* a(l\ ertiseiueut \alue 
of your diaru's by iinpro\ ing I heir 
utility and llius making them po]^ular 
with vonr clients. bt>th pnsrnt and 
potential. 

(1) l ^ie \\r< k'to an-o]>ening type 
of diarv has ih*’ adwinlage that ea<*h 
dav of the witk Is given a lixed 
position tlirougho\it tin* \ear. 
Monday to I’ridav a.i:e gi\en a full 
day’s .space, whepMs Saturday ami 
Sunday are given half a day's sjmee 
each. • 

Some diaries provide () jranels to a 
jrage. Hesid( s being a non- standard 
praetic<‘, each 'day leas a dilh n nt 
posititjii from week to week. Soim* 
diaries have S ])anels to a page, a* 
panel f(»r ea<li ilay and the eighth* 
for memoranda. 

(2) There is no standard pra« lit e 
in tire matter of juiblic hohMays ; 
they vary according to tlie jirovinces. 
Diaries should indicate a// public 
holidays, not only for their local 
value in different provim^es, but also 
because a holiday in aiiijtlurr pro- 
vince^ may reqninr yon to atldress 
urgent letters or tti wire differently. 

(3) Most dirfries ]jrovid(*cak‘ndars 
of the past year ami the following year. 
The current year is igm>red. This 
is a mistake, as it is most convenient 
to have a calendar of the current 
year prominently before you. The 


bt^st placi^ for, this is on the cover 
page where it is readily accessible, 
and promint nt ly x isibit* whenever 
the* diary is ttlost'd. This suggestion 
is raiviy carr ied , t>ut, jrrobably 
becau.se the. C(»ver page is of gre^it 
advertising xalm*. Hut to ignore 
this suggeslitm is short-sighted, 
hecaust^ any other practitie detracts 
bom tln‘ usefidnt'ss of a diary. 

(-t) Di.uit^s gtuierally contain 
iriff»rm;if itm <»n pi>stage and otheT 
sul)ji‘cts of general interest. This 
information is usually |>oorIy con- 
tleitsttl and lakt s np more room than 
ih nect\ss,irv. (ieiieral inforination 
should bt* propel ly .scheduled, 
imlexed in lliitk characters, and 
pla< ed in alphabetical ortler*foi easy 
rt'liTt lu'c. rnbmuatinn that is imrst 
useful ih tire following : Jf^istage, 
laxalion, Hioxihct^ Mr* I (hrvernors, 
Ministrie.s, Secrethi ies, ITolidays, 

rifles, and other calendars, 

• 

(5) Since the iirformafum rt^quir- 
id by e.u h person tliffers arc(»rd- 
ii». to his spe< ilic. reqiiirtunents, 
111. idujd diatV would be a loose.- 
lej^f mre t() enable (he individual 
*to irr^eft whatever infornitition he 
needs for ready reference. 

I'rorn ait exanfinatioir of many 
diaries, rli»: following itjeas have 
been e^t rai letf ; 

In) .\ rliitk <»r iIouIjIc lint! i<i rulcfl 
l>etwei?n nuifiths to inilicati.* clearly the 
close of one tnoiith arid the* tV*ginning of 
the next. For example : 

January January 313! 

•Fel unary 1st, ^ f‘'ebruary ist 

iff) Tor the ^C0fiv« nicncci of rnotoristH, 
lighting uplmies, roatl mileage 

s.jmmary and foi^riiila* are provifled. 

(r) In the g4*neral information secthin. 
it lb, ix.invenienl to include dates of 
int[>orlant* anniversaries under suitable 
headings. For in.slana^, a Minister of 
Heligion wouhl tie interested in knowing 
the date on which Asli WcjineMlay, Good 
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ANV ALUMINIUM EXP- 
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^ I Friday, and other important religious 
' anniversaries fall. 

(d) l^eople who play cards would like 
; to have the rules and score-tables of 
Auction and Contract Bridge. 

(^} Most people could do with tables 
of weights and measures. 

(6) As new diaries are frequently 
late, it is important to allow full 
diary space for January and a few 
blank sheets for the following 
months. 

(7) - The last but probably the 
most important suggestion is that 
diaries should be printed and issued 
early in December, so that the user 
has sufllieient time to iransftT entries 
of anniversaries and other imp«)rtant 
d^iys from tin* old to tlie new diary. 
If this is nf)t doru;, your clie nts will 
be inconvenienced and use a compe- 
titor’s diary which is on time. This 
should be l>orne in mijid if the diary 
is regarded as advertising mat< rial. 





Brain 

teasers 


, 1 1 have two Uunp*», one of fov»r-c,aii<ne 
aiul om* of niiu* -candle power. 

. If the former is 30 feel ilistant. how far 
. away must 1 place llv latter to give me 
; the same amount of light ? 

; O Two flucks before a duck, two ducks 
; ^ iH'hind a iluck and a duck in the 
middle, are how many ducks ? 

i O A man has a stjuare pl(>t upon which 
i ^ he wishes to build a house facing the 
I stn'et, w^itli a tirivcwvay around the other 
1 three side's. He wants the house to cover 
I tlie^mc amount of land as the drr%reway. 

I How wide shall he make the driveway, 
j the plot being 100 feet each way ? 

; ^ t ^ 2 X 3 X •:» \ 5 X 6 X 7 X 8 




X 9 X o — ? 

A cow is tethered to the comer of a 
} — bam 25. feet square, by a rope 100 leet 
I long. How maay square feet can she 
i grace ? 

3M ^ 
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DO UNTO 

C OURTESY appears to be a 
forgotten virtue loda\’. Wo 
meet with riuloiiess in almost 
eveiy walk of life : whether in the 
street, in our shops, or on public 
transport vehicles. Tht‘ War with 
its inevitable shortagi‘s is prtibabl^* 
rt^poiisible to a large e xtent f<»r the 
decline in courtesy in our business 
relations ; overcrowding is jU(»bablv 
tt» blame foi' s»»ine of tlie riuleness 
which confionts us in buses and 
trams. But whatever the cauM*. 
there is little doubt that <lisrourt<'sv 
has become a habit with us- -a habit 
which wo nmst V>reak at all costs. 

There is a fuiidament.il law’ in 
Physics that to ev«‘rv action there is 
an ef)nal and op])osi(e reaction. 
This law Imlds g<iod also in the 
spluTe of onr business and .social 
.activities. In ordinary languag<', if 
you expoet courtesy fn»tn others, 
you must be courteous with othe.rs ; 
if you ('5;pect service from others, 
you must learn how to ask ftir it. 

I had an oj>pori unity recently of 
studying behaviour in %var-fra\’<‘<l 
London. From this study, 1 haw 
developed a tocliniqno consisting, 
of nothing more than gotxl manm rs 
-which has won civilitv and ]ji4>mpt 
stTvico in all directions, \vhetlu*rit 
be in secnrmg accornmorlation, ora 
table in a hotel, or in shopping, t»r 
in travelling. 

The success has been so out- 
standing that I have made many 
friendships amongst the wide circle 
of tradesmen by w'hom I have Imd 
the privilege of Jbtung st^rx^ed. Many 
have volunteered compliments — " If 
there were more customers like you, 
it jwrould make a world of difference." 
M^y have put aside supplies for 
me. Some have gone to the extent 


OTHERS. . . 

of telephoiiing^to say that something 
or otIuM- that 1 wanted is available, 
and would I jiUase call for it at my 
conv<*ni«’nce. The notices NO 

( Iti.VKi: n KS \'i >l).\ Y or NO 
BEER iiUMU little ioqu‘npK» who arc 
courteous and eon-iderate ill their 
appriKich for these and other similar 
scaic(» ami‘nitii‘>. Tiny invariably 
receivi sup))fie.s fiotn '‘under the 
iionnler.'* * • 

m 

On obtaining lommodities which 
are in \‘rvy shi»rt supplies* frieinls 
liavt» lief juentlv .iski <1 nu* how I do 
it. The t(‘ehni(|n(‘ is siiiqde. But 
it all dept iuls on how you jirarlisc it. 
The first piinci]>le is to give consi- 
fleration ‘ ajul servil e without any 
thought of rew.ufl. This is 
absointelv Imulantfudal The longer 
y<»u juactisi* iliis ti';» ». tlie more 
pleasure Von will diiiie in s<'rving 
others. IC\erv <fay (dfiTs yiuj 
op|M>i tuiii! ie^ to lie r,onsidi‘nite of 
t!ii‘ w^ellare of olluM’s. ^^)n may offer 
N'Mir arm to a blind, agcfl, or young 
p' son and lu lj> him across a 
stieet. • V<ui yiav hoM the shop iI<ior 
oprji it> all*f\N the jx rson follow'ing 
• y»>n to*eii!er or leavtr without the 
jxf-'-ihilit v of the dofjr banging in 
ins f.na*. •You may c lose the shop 
do<»r to k<*ep file draught out. 
Ilxse ale jusi a Iitw of the oppor- 
tunities wliich c ome vour way <!Ver 
so fi«'()u« ntly. 

♦ 

An er|nally wluabli* ])rinciple is 

to tr^at alfjM'ciplf- with uuw<*arying 

cc^nrtesv and nsjiect. A pleasjint 

•' (irood Murnriig makes a ihost 

usidul inirbduction., A smile 

relic’ves tensenes.> c>f facial exjiression 

arul adds warmth to your voice and 

vour gre.ethig, 

• 

Every in<iivi*iijal, whatever his 
iatatuh or profession in;ty U;, Jikt:s to 
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As You Would Have Others Do 


feel that he is doing an important 
job. The truly courteous person 
does not ignore this basic fact. 

The response yt>u receive from 
people is influenced, to a surprisingly 
large extent, by your lone and 
accent. Tlie point is to act and 
speak naturally, and inon* or loss on 
the level of the ])ers<in you are 
spefiking to. An Oxford acceitt may 
bo invaluable in the social circle; to 
which you bel<»ng, b\i< it -will not 
take you far with an onlinaiy shop- 
keeper, or an uneducated tracUsinan. 

Plan to set aside a little extra 
time, when it is nuiluallv c.*)nvenieiit 
to exchange pl<*asantt ies with those 
on whom you i*all f(»r s^Tvice. Hiis 
w'ill hel{> you ovt‘iTonu' a lot of 
hesitancy* in th<‘ o]>j)osite nninber, 
and will win von his accjuaintance- 
ship, if not his friendship. The 
weather is always a suitable* to])ic 
with which te) open. .\s op])orlnnity 
offers, you can throw in a w<^rd of 
api)reciatvon of some seivice you 
have received. Most jx'ople can do 
with a word of praise. Tht-re is 
nothing de*rogatorv in this ; •fi>r w*e 
all like our efforts, however humble 
they may be, to be appreciateil. • 
Most people like to be taken n<»tic«‘ ^ 
of. Encpiiries about th<*ir hcaltli, f>r 
that of their familii^, show that you 
are interested in them. Be prolific 
in the use df THANK YOU. This 
costs little, and when said with 
sincerity nteans so much to the 
recipient. 

• 

r have used these simple principles 
through several years, and they have 
alwa>^ brought me handsome divi- 
dends by way; of greater mutual 
satisfaction. But word of warning 
is necessary. True cr>urtesy springs 
from an enlightened heart. It will 
not do merely to put on an act. 
Your behaviour must be founded on 
a genuine desire to " Do Unto Others 


Unto You." 


Urban Transportation 

(<'oH/fMuni /tom jSt) 

roiii|K*tition from fret* or lM?low-co.^t 
faiihlics providtHl at ptf^ic oxpinisc. 

7. Parking regulations should recog- 
ni/e that priM'lirally every hutidiiig, 
in* lutling residenees, nH|iiires frequent 
or ottasional service by truckvS, and 
sluuild make sulh service feasible. 

8. Where the v»»hiine of commercial 
vchii ie loading aiul unloading justilu*!^ 
oitvtreet fauihlies therefore should Ins 
ie4}uirisl for new buildings. This recfuire* 
meni .sIkmiM apply to cxiKting ( ommercial 
buih!inf<s where e(mif)Miic.ally feasible ; 
olherwist*. <‘urb Itiafling zones should Iw 
estal»lisht‘f| f«ir the exulusive use of 
tommeruial vehieles during reasonable 
pi( k up and delivery hours. 

ti Sim e. nc»t withstantling alljmeasurpft 
whith tan Is* provideil at reasonable 
• the Irallie and transportation 
prfiblcms in many feiUre, wi|]| remain 
diftK uIt, every eflArt ihouiii bt? m»de to 
facililate ami eiuouraf^t tln^ use ot traiiHit 
service a‘s in the [>ublK. interest. 

10. raxitahs, in (ommuiiitics where 
there is extensive demand for their 
>« - viue, slioiihl be regulated as common 
t.i tiers and reasonably rt‘StrKte<l as to 
number; they nhoulil be ein otirageil to 
est.ibhslf fiXivT stands and to limit 
cruising , ]>n>of of financial reNjKJiisibiltly 

*;»honlr|* rispnr(*(| of their owners and 
‘charges shoiihl be *c|etennined by the 
l,T\inu*ter. 

• • 

11. hife lent public pa.ssenger trans- 

portation tan best be altain«:rl through 
piivate pperalioif under proper regulation, 
Miiitralued as ir> eat h metropolitan area 
in a single IkkIv with jiirisdh tion ,ovcr 
all lvfH*s of carriers and wisli increased 
einidiasi.s on improvtrfl facilities and 
service. * • 

'I he use of staggcrcrl work hours 
fo^spreiul transit an(f street trafbc peaks 
sfuMih] Ik; em.ouraged as a continuing 
contribution t«? eflieicnc^b and relief of 
rongestion ; further experimentation 
shouhi r»o made with limited stops, 
turn 'backs, express service and other 
methods expediting transit ojjerations ; 
unwarranted €*xiensions and other un- 
profitable licrvices affecting the financial 
stability of the transit earners should 
* be discouraged * 
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Let your plans for post-war reconstruction include 

HOLLERITH 

Electrical Punched Card Equipment ■ 

. WHICH. IS USED THE WORLD OVER FOR ALL FORMS OF 
ACCOUNTING, COSTING, STATISTICS AND OTHER RECORDS. 


Our Suff of Experts in Office Organisation* are ready to help In the 
framing of your plans. Alternatively our Service Bureaux at Delhi, 
Calcutta and Bombay can deal, speedily and economically, with work of 
any volume which is of a sporadic nature. 

THE BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE CO., LTD., 

PRATAP BUILDINGS, CONNAUGHT CIRCUS, 

NEW DELHI. 

Central Avenue, Esplanade Road, 

CALCUTTA. BOMBAY. 

LAHpRK • iSaDRAS - AJMER - CHAKLALA - LUCKNOW > CAWNPORE • SIMLA • ^CYLON 
POONA - TATANAOAR - MEERUT - JUBBULPORE • KIRKEE - SHAJAHANPUR * KH AM ARIA 
SECUNDERABAD - ABANSOL - TRICHI NOPOLY • BURMA. 



T 



This well-known range of synthetic 

• • 

en^fnel finishes will be available 
again very Ihortiy.^ Register your 
order now' 


ROB* mOHAM CLARK & COMPANY 

. lARSHNI aUlUMNO*, MU f. MCHTA RD.' aOMBAY. A CUVI aOW. CALCUTTA 

* V * 
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ADOLPHUS 'tHE HUSKY . 



Arlc>lphus \^as a Itusky cli-tp 
WIkj at cuts am! '« r.it<:)i«'s. 

JHTe cartnl fr>r not a r«]> 

And scorric-rl arlhoHivi' pat«-.h»*s. . 

Onr oflcriifKiti, not hcc^fiiiK fnu<,h. 

Hr sHrIjJ^Iv cut hiH ftngf'r : • 

'Twas ncvc-r in his Ihoujfhi^ that such 
A triflyiR ' scratch ' couTH 

l"or days he lau(;hed and %v‘>rki'd and playeci. 

All Kerins and dirt defying. • 

» Till ^'hen, too late, he souK^t first airl ^ 

Tlyi* I>octor said ' You're dyin^ '■ 

REMEMBER, ONCE THE SKIN IS BROKBN, 

THE WAY FOR DEADLY GERMS IS, OFRN. 

rourlesy— #?. S. P. A. 

These cartoons in a coloured hooklct form are available at the 
Safety Booltshop. ILlectric House » I-'drt, fjk>mbay, at as 4 eact^ 
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.Importance of First Aid 

John Doe was reg^arded as a 
brilliant man- and an extremely 
busy one. He had ac<j\iired a vast 
fund of knowledge about certain 
things, and his st^rvices wen* 
constantly in demand. One day 
his services wen' needed as nt'ver 
before, but he suddenly discovereti. 
much to his horror and dismay/ 
that he was unable to do th^ tine 
thing in the world he most wanti'<l 
to do —save a life. 

While I)oi‘ and his lo-year old 
boy were enjoying a drive through 
the ro\intry one day. they met 
an unexpectetl visitor accident! 
'Hie boy was batllv injured, but 
tlie father was not. I'he bright n‘d 
blo(Kl spurting from a wtiund on 
the boy's .throat was \ery serious 
. . . .Doe knew that .... Hut what 
could he do to slop it ? To him. a 
to\irni(]iiet had always been just 

another word in the dictionary 

With all liis learaung, digital aiul 
direct j>re.s.'*nr(‘ meant very little. . . . 
First aid had always se<‘med such 
an insignificant stibjecl compared 
with what he was (h»ing but jiow, 
faced with an emergency, what he 
wouldn't give to know a little about 
it. Before lielj) could arrive, the 
boy died in his father's arms. 

Iinix)rtanre of position in life is 
nil assurance against injury. 1iie 
important question i.s : " Are you 
qualified to meet an emergimcy 
where first jiid is required ? " 

♦ * 

Personnel Officers 

Personnel Officers are those 
I>ersoni sp(‘cially qualilierl by train- 
' tng and experience to advise in the 
formation of personnel policy ; to 
secure understanding^nd application 
of that policy at all levels of the 
organization and to be responsible 
for the appropriate executive duties 
arising therefrom. 


Family" Good to Knora 

The Father of Success is Work, 

The Mother of Siuxess is Ambition, 

The Oldest Son is^t'oinmon Sense, 

Some of the other bojTt are Perseveiunoe. 
Honesty, Thoroughness, Foresight* 
Knthusiasm aiirl Co-operation. 

Tht* indent Daughter is CJiaracter, 

Some of her sisters are Cheerfulness, 
Loyalty, Courtesy, CTre, F.conomy, 
Sincerity, and Harmony. 

The Ikiby is Opportunity. 

(k't well actpiainted with **the oW* 
man" WORK and you will W 
*d)h* to get along pr«‘tty well with all 
the lest of the family. /,. .4. 

« * * 

CorretS Filing 

Your filing department cfists yon 
nioie than you think it does. Correct 
filing will save* you time and money. 

Ikitter have a look at your files. 
If you find tin in congested with 
bunch(‘s of dog-eared p;i|M'rs, and 
if it takes from five to ttm minutes 
to fill*! a paper, then \ ir filf'S need 
an overhaul. • 

Hen* an' four suggestions: — 

(i) Use gui(V' tabs, .so that pajuTS 
<aTi be found more qiiickly. 

. 1) Wlum a ])a]>er is taktm out, 
inv rt a]i " Out " c.ird, 

( j) ( lean Mo and destroy papers 
fre<|uctttU’. 

• (.4) Have one fik for temporary 
papers that.cau b<*/l«'^tt‘oyed in six 
months.— 77 /c Efficiency Magazine. 

* . ♦ ^ ♦ 
Raping CuBtomerffi 

In American airports which bur.* 
with life the tol^iwing mottos are 
disjilayert arul are hundred jxir cent 
acte'd up to. They are — 

1. * C'uslomers .make our business; 

customers will keep us in business. 

2. I'herc is ho excuse* for lack of 
courtesy, nt) excuse for being 
impatient. 

% There is no legal rationing of 
politeness, no curtailnu^nl of smiles. 

4. There is no official ceiling to l)e 
pleasant while on the job. — 
Madras Journai of Co-operatUn^^, 
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A quaint method of washing; 

" clothes^ dating back presumably | 
to cave«iTian days— —when the 
prevailing idea was that the 
harder you liit anything the 
better the result I Clothes how-* 
ever aren’t made to stand up 
to such barbarous treatment. 
Then w’hy shorten their pre- 
cious life, when aU you need do 
is to follow these simple liints 
for better and aiore economical 
washing I 

501 

WASHING SQAl^S 

TOMCO SALES 0SPT« 

StrMt, 

• BOMBAY. 

THE TATA OIL MILLS CO., LTD. 


SOAK clothes in warm 
fvacer. This helps le loosen 


VSE 901 SOAP SPARING- 
LY*— iu.st as tnwcK os is ne- 
cessary, TKit UfiU save soap 
and preserve your clothes. 


RINSE THOROUGHLY in 
clean water to remove oil 
Croces of soap-"^nd Jot *poO 
lesst^r Clean cloches of which 
gposc*ll he protsd^ 
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STRIKES, MANAGEMENf AND ADVERTISMC * 

By H. C. Jain. ^ 

Director, National A dvertisifif^ Service, Ltd., liombi^v. 

are indebted to Mr. Jain for frerfnittin^ us to reprodme his timely article 
on the prevalent labour unrest and its cure. H'«’ take pleasure therefore in present- 
ing our readers a ith this vital and timely discussion though a somewhat 

abbreviated form JCi». 


WNDIA has never wilnessi il a jVfiod 
so replete with strikes as it is tlohiR 
today. In Homhay alone, since the 
beginning of this year upto llie 2<)th 
of July, there have bciai more 
than pK) strikes'*‘ from indust lial 
disputes al<»ne, besides i1h' political 
hartals. Almost t^v<'rvi»ni‘ st't^ms.to 
be |;»etlinK fed up with llm*e\ce]>ti<»n 
of |)erhaps thosi- who are on striki\ 
Somerme femarked in nlt< i disfjnst 
the other day that llu‘ last war 
gave us inllmn/.a, this lias given 
us strike fevtT, What we are ex- 
perieneing now is merely a fore- 
shadow- a foretaste of much inoia 

tliat is vet to come. 

• 

The mtMli(iiu‘ for this fexar. as 
far as managenu'iit is (oncerned, 
is to tieat labour as human l)T'fngs ; 
as men and w<mien who desire 
senility, justice, and self-respect 
as much as anybody else ; and it 
should do its b<*st to jirovidt: these. 

B e s i cl e s p r o v i d i ii g impi < o a d 
service and ^Wfirkiiig condition'', it 
should advertise t^i win over the 
workeis and to educate the public. 
To do this, it should em])lvy the 
same techniques that have been so 
successfully used by the manage- 
ment to sell its products, its wares, 
its services. 

To its laboui;, the management 
should trumpet aboujt all the benefits 
it piovides it. The other day the 
writer met a worker employed in a 
really progressive company which 
is doing all it can for its employees 
and asked how he felt about the 


benefits Ids tMiijiloyer was affordif(g" 
him. The \frit(*r was sur])riscd 
when tlie worker replied: *‘()h! 
riiis is being done l>ecause of thw 
law ; tin* (ioviTuinent wants it.** 
Labour lakes all the benefits pro- 
vidiMl to it for granted. Kven the 
giiins in w*agt*s and w^oiking condi- 
tions are rrerlited rn»t to the 
‘company, but either to the Union 
*>r (o the (iroveimnent. WJiat use 
is it to do so much to win 4 hf' public, 
if a (:om|>any cannot win its own 
employees r It is vi • • yitaV, there- 
fon*. that wheiiexi^i'i a company 
insiit files a benefit, it .should |>ul 
selling c’lforl •into it; it should let 
exeryone of its employees know 
iImI it is just becaii.se tlie manage- 
iiH lit is really intereste<l in the 
xve|fare*of workers that it is 

pnividing this or that benefit. 

• • • 

• No man can tal«» any inlcTest in 
h\< woik if lie cl</c;^ nc>l kncfW xvhy 
lie is dcing it. Tin* nunageinent, 
tln-reforc*. .should tell each* one* how* 
lii;» c)r her work ccmtributc'S to the 
linislied product and to which 
jiurjjosc* the product is usc!d. Kach 
company* should liave an employee 
jmblication -a typer of House Organ 
which shoulil play up in its 
columns whatever the company does 
for its employees. Rach worker 
should receive a copy of the com- 
pany’.s annual report, and' this 
should be, so written that he can 
easily understand it. (See Efficiency 
News,’* March 1946.) Neat and inter- 
esting booklets and foidcss explaining 
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the policy , of the company, an<l 
the benefits it afforils its employees 
should be compilf;d, and these 
should be presented to (‘Very worker 
at the time he is apfiointed. 

Business sfiould advertise not just 
to sell its products, but to explain 
to the public^ plain economic truths, 
to sweep away the. accumulation of 
false propaganda which the oppo- 
nents of competitive systems are 
continuously spreading before the 
public. ' Some one has suggested 
that at least lo per cent of the time 
and money that business sjionds on 
product advertising should be 
spent on explaining to the public 
the economics of jirivatc enterprise. 

At this stage it will not be out of 
place to rept^at what C hrist said 
abiuit 1900 years ag<» '' Th(*refor all 
things whatsoever ye would ttiat 
men should do unto yon. do ye 
even to them.” If this golden rule 
is ajiplied to all n*lations between 
managenumt and labour, it would 
reuiler uniuTessary all lalxuir unions, 
and lab<mr legislation, and iiuhis- 
trial peace and ]>rosperity would 
reign. Labour arul management 
should not behave^ . as ‘enemies. 
Both shouUl droj) the feeling o| 
antagoni.sin and^ distrust" "’Bota 
sliould realise that the interests of 
the labour and the ''capital are 
ideuticalt- the objectives the s;nne. 
Both should co-opeijaite with each 
other and it is only in this way that 
Indian lousiness and industrj^ can 
progress and with%it Indian labour. 

^Dtirinp: the ly fm^nths cHUed April 
thf nttwbrr of maM-days lost exceeded 

yOAKKOOO, k . ' 

• * . ♦ 

SmiHtion t0 brain 
teamerm 

I. 45 feet. 

3 

3 m.i 

4. o. 

*5 30.290 S((uare feet. 



Those Deadly Blondes 

Now comes a story from a responsibly, 
chemical safety engineer, via The Xorth 
American Fieldman and The Weekly 
Underwriter, lx>th respected publications 
in insurance circles. 

Two trained women operators in a 
manufacturing plant were mixing 
powflered Tiiagncsium and pota.ssiiim 
perchlorate in a mixer commonly called 
a '* sweetie harrc-l.” Tliey were instruct- 
ing a new employee— a sparkling blonde. 
Assthey were dumping the batch from the 
mixer, the blonde tried to prevent a 
lignite ball from falling out of the mixer. 
In attcunpting to push the ball back, a 
spark of static electricity jumped from 
the hand of the blonde to tlie metal barrel 
of the mixer. This spark igniterl the 
contents of the mi.xer, ('au.sing a seruius 
cx*ph)sion. ^ Tlie two trained operators 
were seriousK' burned, but the blonde 
gc»t oil with only minor burns on one 
hand. The side of the biilding was 
blown out. 

The blonde was wearing silk underwear 
which, as she moved about, generated 
static electricity. Since she wtis insulat- 
ed by rubbers over her safety shoes, she 
t>ecame a human condenser. 'I he stored 
electric charge was di'^cliarged when she 
got her hand near the *' swcid.*e barrel.” 

The moral to be concluded ^rom this 
litilo story isn’t to bcN^are of hot lilondes 
in silk .underwear (although this isn't ha <1 
advice under certain circumstance's) but 
rather that a very small spark .sometimes 
touches off a very large explosion. If you 
have to l>e around explosive gas or tiust 
mixtures, beware of what you do. You 
suddenly may find yourself some phice 
you don't want to be, propelled there by 
a force you don't like . — Safety Bidlehn. 
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CO-OPERATION IN TRADE 


U NTIL recently^ it was ciistomai y 
for some manufacturers to form 
cartels or trusts for the juiinary 
purpose of controliing prices- 
out any concern for the consumer, , ^ 
Cartels have been delinecl as 
a^eemeiits as to price ; as to the 
division of selling territory into 
districts ; as to tlie restriction of 
output of each memlxr, or as to 
the share of each member unit in 
the loss or profit realised by the 
whole tra(h‘.” (tenerally sjKMking! 
cartels \v(*re deveUjped in Kurope, 
particularly in flermany, where th«' 
('ommon l.aw permitted Midi 
arrangements in restraint of tratle. 

Trusts, on the other hand, have 
been defined as “ mergers of indus- 
trial units where the individual 
plants become mere technical 
workshops of one (‘nterpiiM‘, under 
the control of one dominating will." 
In the main, their devi^hipment, is 
peculiar to the U.S.A. 

ITie realisation that unrest rictetl 
competition leads eventually to 
destruction, and that co-operation 
between producers and distributors 
benefits industry as well as the 
consumer, led, ultimately to the 
formation of Trade Associations. 

Industry, whilst appreciating that 
competition is both an inccjitivt^ 
and a stimulant, realised .that the 
real life-blood of trade is constructive 
co-operation betw’een integral units. 

The jfrimary object of a Trade 
Association is to. base prices on 
a standard system of costs. Such a 
policy is most beneficial to the 
producer as well as to the consumer. 

Before proceeding further, it 
should ' be made dear that the 
^pdju*lying policy of a Trade Associa- 


lion is radically different to that 
of a cartel or trust., policy 
of the latter is usually to exploit 
the consumer. A trade association 
seeks to achieve co-operation 
between j)io<lucers for the ultimate 
benefit of the consumer. 

It is true that many Trade 
Associations do not control prices. 
Hut oven these sectire many other 
valuable a<lvanlag(‘S from co-oj>era- 

tion. 

In modern waifarc, the chief 
f:oncern of industry is the efficient 
utilisation of our mateiials, and 
control of production and c.osts. 
In ordei to achieve tin*'** objects, 
cloM‘ contact is neci^ssai Ix^tween 
(toveinment and •lmlustrv% A 
Iiatlir Association serves a most 
usi'ful jmifiose in such cases by 
s})caking ami acting for a spt?cific 
indi: II V as a whole. I'hi'' exjilaiiis 
\vh\ ht! first Wtald War encouraged 
the iormation of I rade Associations. 
In the J^eace*^tl^at followed, the 

• advantage;;^ cif this ct)’ operation 

* l)t*came more apparvul, ami so the 
movement spread 

In Britain there are about :j,5oo 
regional 1’ra<lc ^Xssociationst This 
figure is •exceeded in the case of 
Ihi: r. S. A. In India, it appears 
•tfiat w'c have less than such 
a N s f m; i a t i o n s covering different 
busim.*sM:s ami trades. In order 
lo siY:*ed uj) the imlustrial develop- 
ment of this countrjs and in order 
to secure the' benefttsi of this 
advancenuMit t() ifldustry as well as 
to the consumer, we urge the forma- 
tion of Trade Associations to cover 
all the major trades in the country. 

Ii^ this age of democracy, the. 
initiative to form Trade Associations 
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THOR TRANSMISSION SELTING 
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good/Haic 

TMtanArtsTM^ rntwaBMi! ^ 


1IH» TIUMSIIIUSSION laiMG wiU 

help not only your production 
figures, but also your balance 
sbpet, for in these days of ex- 
pensive overheads, it is essential 
*to u^ the product which gives 
you the most efficient and 
longest trouble-free service. 

THOR Transmission Belting does 
, this, because 

1. Its sturdy construction holds 
fasteners securely. • 

2. Its high-tensile fabric is im- 
pregnated with live rubber to 
withstand severe flexing. 

3. Its firm grip on the pulleys 
transmits the maximum power 
without slip. 

4. .On Fork drives, its jsquare-edge 
construction ensures control 
without fraying. 

IfPLACE VOUR OWN DRIVES WITH 
THOR TRANSMISSION BELTING NOW 
TO PREVENT ACCIDENTS, REDUCE 
EXPENSES. AND ENSURE THE MAXIMUM 
POWER FOR THE LONGEST TIME. 


good/Vear 

THE MAKERS OP GOODYEAR TYRES 
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must come from industrialists jind o conchuling; wo shouhl like 

consumers ; it should Vh^ born of U> make two suggestions, ^First, 

the strains and stro.ses of the that oaoli C hamber of Commerce 

practical difficulties and disailvan appoint a C'onmuttoo to study the 
tages exjx*rienced by botli these gmeial i]uestion with particular 

classes in the absence of CO- <»per at ion reference to tlie trades in its own 

between producers. 1‘here is aiea. Second» that our readers form 

certainly no need to wait fm dis« ussiou gioups withui VOeU* own 

Government to take the lirst business to examine the proposal in 

step. * resjM Ct of thrii own ]>ai ticular trade. 

ADVENTURES OF SAMMY HARE 



They looked to loft and then to rifht. 
To MO no motor* woro in ilglic* 

It'* sofo, ** Mid Sammy Haro. 

•• Lot’* run 1 — -• 

^*1 want to ^ and buy a bun I ” 

3Jf7 


(To be contiftiM.) 
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ARE WE PRCiGRESSING ? 


TT is an irrev(K:abK‘ law of nature 
* that no individual can remain 
static. He must advance, or ho must 
lose ground. We do not say this iti any 
narrow materialistic sense. Nor is 
this universal law limited only t<i 
individuals : it applies equally to the 
community as a wh<)le wi* m.ikt^ 
progress, or wt* fall back ; nan- 
not remain stationary. , 

Progress implies careful fhought, 
sound planning, and effer,tive action. 
Mere artivily. howeV(‘r (‘iiergelic it 
may be, iloe^ m>t nece'-sarily mean 
priigre^'S ; fin* sound and fury aie 
often misleailing. In other wor^ls, 
we must spend some lime measuring 
the woitli of om activities in terms 
of the ]>r#»greN^ of the commimify. 
The questions which folltiw hav** 
been hirmulated to ])i(»vide a \ai<l- 
stick for nn*asnriiig the juatgress of • 
the commnnilv. 

What ha^ the community done, 
and what js it <loing. witli its naimal 
resources land, miiiei.ils, and 
water r \Miat i-. our attitmle, and 
what art‘ our m<*thods, in to 

the conservation of onr natuial 
resources ? I'his (pie-tinn c(*nceins, ^ 
not only the conimiinitv a whohq 
but the individuals who comprise 
♦he community. Are our individual 
homes, gardens, tin' strc'ets adjoin- 
ing our horfles, and our ])lac:<s of 
work clean ainl orderly ? 

WTiat do® we do with onr spare < 
time ? Is it spent piofitabK* in the 
development of «»ur ju^-^tmal and 
imjx*rsonal assets, or is it squandered 
aimlc3i»ly ? 

Wliat degree of supjjort do we 
lend to the governmental and muni' 
cipal authorities ift bettering the 
civic amenities of the community ? 
Do we support these authorities 
spontaneously, or do we try to evade 
our responsibilities in this regard? 


Since evt'ry community -is regu- 
larly visited by fires, and other 
natural disasters, what organisations 
have we set up to deal with tliese 
emergencies ? Are the precautions 
and services providr<l in this con- 
lUH.tion kept in ellTcient working 
condition ? 

W hat is the extent of UuTowjng 
in till* comnnwiity ? Has litigation 
ini'.reased or decreased since last 
year, or since tlie last previous 
sui vey ? How do present statk^tics 
compare with previous ones in the 
matter of health, crime, sickness, 
druiik('nnes>, and gambling in the 

< omnmnity ? 

Is uiK inplovment on the increase 
of 'deciviiM' ? W'hal is the extent 
f»f al)M'nliu*isni in business "and in- 
diistiv.'^ What ‘-te| ^ are being 
taken to curb tjiis « ItissaU loss of 
man hours evcTydaj^ Has there 
Ix en any improvement m employer- 
rm|)l(>\'ee uJati<M»s in the com- 
munity, or is indiistrial activity 
• ♦ ! iiMlicallv j»aralyserl by strikes 
a ad lock- on is ? 

Has ^tlie .^a#nlard of living im- 
jjic>ve(l or iec.lined ? In order to 
.answer \his c|ui»stii>n satisfactorily, 
It will n<»1 do inerelv to consider the 
average inc<^me of the working class. 
Has piartluction increase<| in pro- 
pof lifutto tiK'iftrreasein wjiges in the 
<,onimnnit v’-» olliccs ami factories ? 

W hat measures is the qmimunity 
pm-^uing in Iho matter of uplift, 
vouth, *serv«ice, recreation, spiritual 
dtvelojnnent .arid othe?r current affairs 
U>tli internal aftd international ? 

It is certainly not suggested that 
tliis rju<*st.ioniiatre is by any means 
complete. But it is hoperl that the 
j»ropf>s(;d questions will learl the way 
to a mor<? thorough ami searching 
analysis of the community's efforts 
tow'ards its betterment-— A. S.T. 
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Electricity —carrier of 

light and power, devourer of time 
and space, bearer of human speech 
over land and sea, greatest 
servant of man.” 


Charles W. -Eliot, 

( Late Fnsident of Harvard University.) 


FERRANTI 


a nam 0 4ftot has been ossoc feted with 
the tfiumphs of electricity during the 
past sixty- years. 
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JOB EVALUATION 


A LETTER recently appeared in 
the London Times on the subject 
of Job £\'aluation in industry. Since 
wage policies are being reviewed ail 
over the world at present, and since 
job evaluation appears to be the 
only scientific basis of wage fixation* 
we reproduce below extracts Itom 
the letter just referred to. • 

Certain of our more modern in- 
dustries have applied the technique 
known in labour management circles 
as point rating *’ in order to de- 
termine the proper relationship^ in 
terms of wage rates between the 
various jobs in a particular industry, 
moiiMer, fitter. 

Point rating aims, first, at arriving 
at an equitable rate for each job, 
and establishes the proper rtlation 
of one job to another ; this is done 
by malung the closest possible sur- 
vey of all the factors concerned 
according to a formula devised to 
be applicable with minor ^icjjiist- 
ments to most type>. of industry. 
Secondly, it aims at arriving at the 
proper wage for the individual 
employed on the job. The nomen- 
clature used for the first is ** job* 
rating," and for the second *' merit 
rating." 

The analysis is split up into four 
main .sectiohs : (i) Skill, training, 
and experience; (2) responsibility 
and mental requirements?; (3) phy- 
sical requirements ; (4) hazard. 

Each of these sections is then sub- 
divided into a number of " factors " 
for which points*iare awarded. Thus 
under “ hazard '' we*find the degree 
of monotony, the extent to which 
work is abnormally heavy, dis- 
agreeableness — €,g., fumes, dust, 
wet, heat, cold, etc. 


The first step towards a national 
w;\ge ix)licy would appear to be for 
each industry to set its own house 
in order by adopting jK)int rating, 
so determining tlie proper relation- 
sliip iKftween the respective jobs 
in that particular industry. The 
second step would be to apply paint 
rating to imhistry as a whole in 
order to determine the priority from 
a national point of view of thri 
various major industries and ari^css 
their proper place in the nationfKl 
wage scale. 

All om industries w'hicli hav'e to 
face international competition are 
freyuently compelled to pay wage 
rales lower than those dn the 
sheltered industries. New entrants 
will not join these /' Cinderella " 
industries when* i!u'\ can * obtain 
iM'tter wages and wtsrkuig conditions 
elsewhere. By point rating, these 
basic influstrihs which arc necessary 
for our ecf>iP)mic survival, coulil Ik*. 
stepped uj) to their rightful i)lacf*, 
a. so attract the new entrmits 
wlu*;h the.y sflnftgently require. 

• rhos*b* industries which are at 
pn*s(>nt paying wAge rates higher 
than those •which •they wotdd be 
entitled to pay under the pj^an would 
allow their present workers to retain 
their wage rates as a i>ersonal 
all»»wance. but new entrants would 
have to accept tl\p lower rate. 

Such a plafi would not only attract 
yoiyig men and women into those 
industries where tReir work would 
l>e of the greSi^est benefit to the 
nation, but it would also ensure that 
a uniform advance of wag<is cotild 
be made in all industries together 
when national production had 
reached a stage to justify such aii 
adtrance. " 
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B UK D I N 6 TODAY 

HOUSING 

Next to food and clothing, shelter is the most important human 
necessity. Nobody can Igrnore the fact that housing today is an 
urgent problem confronting the people and requires some 
measure of immediate relief. • « 

Concrete i8«iiqt,for the rich alone, for. by virtue of its inherent 

a ualities of durability, economy, adaptability, fire-safety and clean* 
ness, it is the most economicar budding material for everyone. 
The assistance of Technical Staff of the Concrete Association of 
fndU (20. Hamam Street, Bombay) is available in developing the 
maximuxh struct&ral advantages of concrete. 
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TRIPARTITE WORKING PARTIES— I 

CAN THEY PROMOIE INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY^ 

By JAMES F. WHITEFORD. * 

The institution of Working Parties to carry out surreys of different industries 
is a recent development in Britain. But the reports of these Parties will necessarily 
take time to prepare; nor, due to the scarcity of plant and machinery, irill it he 
possible to implement their recommendations forthwith. Meanwhile, the 
country’s industrial problems grow more urgent and 'Complex everyday. 
Mr. James F. White/orJ discuss^ this vital issue in the article which we have 
pleasure in reproducing below with the permission , of the author Ohd 
THE WOOL RECORD A.WP TEXTILE IfO/e/./). Editor. 

Tht only way to strenj^then an industry is to streftglh^n each of the operating 
units of that industry. . . . Efficiency can be described as doing in the best way 


whatever is to he done, and not doing 

I ha VO boon reviewing the rccoiit 
report ’ made to Parliament by Sir 
Stafford (ripps, President of the 
Board of T*rad<‘, in respect of tripar- 
tite working parties to be appoinletl 
for “ inquiring into the (dheii ne.y of 
our industries/' More specifically, 
a “ working party “ consisting of 
twelve members is to established 
for each industry “ to report as to 
the steps which should be taken in 
the national interest to strengthen 
the industry and n^nder it • more 
stable and more capable of meeting 
competition in the home and foreign 
markets." 

At such a critical period in the 
history of the country and its 
industries, it is desirable to give 
careful consicleration to all proposals, 
of whatever character, which bave 
ultimate iifiprovemeift as^ their 
objective. It is generally recognised 
that the exports of BritisK industries 
have to be increased substantially 
over 4he pre-war figures. This 
means that many foreign markets 
must be secured and kept for the 
objective to b^ rc&lised. But it 
must also be recognised that quality 
and price are the controlling factors 
in respect of sales in export markets 
against keen competition. 


all wiMtever is not necessary. . 

In this report , Sir Stafford has made 
tlirre important observations ; - 

I. I'or the next two years, or 
uhtil the existing shortage of 
commodities has bei*n removed, 
a seller’s market will exist and 
price will not a fa tor. • 
z. When storks < e no longer 
depleted, very keen competition 
will develoji* 

3. During tin; interval, our 
industries must be madtt more, 
ompetitive in the markets of the 
wt^rldf • 

t any, will dis;igree with the 

Aibservations. iiie/e may, however, 
be cfuisiderable divergence of opinion 
in respect of^he w'ays and means for 
aclneving the objective as stated in 
the third paragraph. Sir Stafford 
outlines no precise methods of pro- 
cedure leaving it for c*Hch party " 
to develop the q>articular line of 
approacli t(f the problem. As he 
states, “the terms of reference are 
wide enough tef cc/Ver any question 
of industrial efficiency." 

In any disctission, confusion of 
terms needs to be avoided. 
Actually, " efficiency " is a record of 
performante and can be " low " or 
" high " according to results. But 
use in the present^ discussidn 
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iihplies as meaning a high standard 
of accomplishment. Xow an 
*' industry ' is rather diflicull to 
define with any degree oi exactitude. 
For example, just what is the 

woollen industry ? ” 

As I it, thtJ woollen iiuliiMry 
is a combination of sevt'ral inde- 
pendent, but relatrd industries . 
I.C., wool buying, wool renybing, 
woollen ami worsted s}>iiunng, 
wocdlen and worsted weaving^ dyeftig 
and finishing, .vud niere.hanting. 
Then there an* .alherl at.tivities deal- 
ing with diofldv. eti\ A further 
ioniplication ainses from llie fact 
that the wo<»llen industry is to be 
found in thrie widely sepaiattd 
geographical areas West Uirling, 
West of Kngland. and tin' Hcntler 
('c»untr\' (J^ccUlaud). 

77/(' i*f a “ :* erA'/'/rg 

having for //s objcii the impfuvemefit tn 
the perforntauec effitteney of an indns 
try as a u hole is a ne,e development. 
To my knoiKlcdf;e, it ts the first time 
that an effort has been made ahn^ 
sueh lines, 

ft is a itotable ex])eriinc*iU . and 
the I (Suits will be awail(‘d with 
interest. Sir Stafford has fixed two 
years as the ai^proximat** limit for 
Cfinstnirtive adjustmcaits to be- 
come o])(Tativ(*. l’'rc»m this it is 
apparent that the time factc»r is 
important. For that reason, it may 
serve a useful purpose- to make an 
effort to visyalise the .'y»pIieation of 
the plan with the wc^oTleii iiylustry 
as an example. , 

An industry, ordinarily, ro’/ers the 
entire series of operations through 
which {he raw material i)asscs until 
the finished jHoducts reach the 
consumer. Examination of any 
industry wall incMle a survey of the 
following items : (icneral organisa- 
tion ; machinery and equipment ; 
technical processes; labour relations; 
sts^istics: 


• Other items may be included in 
certain industries, but these can be 
taken as representative. 

The woollen industry is organised 
(*n horizontal lines. Self-contained 
sections concentrate upon some one 
(d tlie inanufacturijig operations. 
Worsted spinners pnaluce yarns for 
various weaving firms but have no 
direct interest in the fabrics woven. 
l>yeing and fini.shing sections operate 
without being associated with comb- 
ing. spinning, or weaving. Mer- 
chants si>lirit and deliver orders but 
have no direct coiin(*ctioii with any 
ol the manufacturing units. 

Organised on vertical lines, the 
whole of tlie operations, including 
muchauting? would be conducted 
under a unified control for the 
proJliKtiori and distribiitioo of a 
cert.iin group of fabrics. An exact 
balance of (apacitit's betwwn the 
(Hlfinnt seel ions r.ould redeveloped 
and jierinil of a higli vdTiciency of 
in vest 111(11 1 . Belter values and 
prie(»s (oiild I 1 (» given to customers 
for th(‘ particular fabrics. All this 
po.'«sibIe so long as theni is no 
ait '.ati'in in tin* character of the 
]>rM|iirt^ f(*F»\f 1 nrh th (3 group is 

• Hut fashions r.haug*^ and customers 
(It mand otln^r fabrics wdiich has the 
ejt^'Ct of disturbing the balance of 
(apacities liowyver carefully the 
caleiilatfons havf* been made. After 
iiianv years of irxixTiencc, the hori- 
zontal plan has been acoetpted as 
ht'ing j^he rnofc suitable and 
economical. * 

Whether adjustments in the existing 
plan of the general organisation can 
now he made to advantage's somewhat 
problematical. Ih any event, such 
adjustments will require a period of 
years to became operative. 

The second item — machinery and 
equipment — is an involved and com- 
plicated probleip. No dembt, much 
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of existing machinery can be rc» : 

placed to advantage. Tfiven greater j 

floor, it’may be possible to fit labour- 

saving attachments to some 

machines now in tuse. Wider spacing j 

of machines will enable materials to I 

be handled more economically. j 
• 

Looms can be equipped to accom- 
modate larger beams and larger 1 « 
bobbins which will result in reduced i 
coMs of production. ^lorc extensive 
installation of automatic looms will 
increase the volume of production 
per labour-hour. It may be possible 
for* looms to be constructed more in 1 
keeping with modern machine tool ; 
practice and pertnit reduction in the 
cost of servicing. In fact, machines i 
may be designed and built for 
specific purposes as is the practice i 
in some sections of the engineering i 
industry. 

Thesf problems involve technical ' 
considerations and must include 
contact with the builders of textile 
machinery whose actiyities are not 
included as a section of the woollen 
industry. Re-e<iuippin§ the w^hole 
of the wool textile industry with 
more modern macliincry a for- 
midable undertakinfj.'* Xew mills 
and factories ran be built* capable* T 
of accommocUiting a much larger* ( 
number of unitsj than »are now in j 
operation. In that event, it will j 
be possible to dismantle certain of i 
the existing mills and factories. But | * 
none of the alterations is capable ! 
of immediate execution. The time j 
factor is important.* ^ ^ » 

T<*chnical processes are specialised J 
problems. They t require to be *cx- | 
amined by technical experts. | 
Existing research , facilities and i 
means for the general diffusion of j 
tt*dinical data are extensive. Re- | 
viewing these problems fon the entire ; 
industry would be difficult, involved, i 
and Icn^y. ■ 

« be 
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INFORMATION SERVICES 

Tlw Fiigi—irinf Indm S«rvict 


fK the May issue of this 
*■- magazine, we dn?w the attention 
of our readers to the information 
service provided by the Association 
of Special Libraries of (ireat Britain. 
There is a similar service in America • 
the Engineering Index Service.v^hich 
brings to the attention of tochpo- 
logists the day-to-da\’ progress in 
any required branch of technology. 
This unique service, with the 
exjKTiencc of half a century behind 
it, aims at providing a comprehensive 
guide to current technical periodical 
literature, no m^iUer inhere it is 
published — whether in the transjic- 
tions of learned societies, periodicals, 
government b u 11 t i n s . research 
reports or anywhere else. 

The important articles in this 
current technical literature are 
cla.ssirted, indt^xed, and annotated on 
standard , library-size filing caid.s 
which are mailed to subM.ribers 
every >veek, thereby providing a 
weekly record of th<*, latest irffOrma- 
tion on any engineering subject. 

Each card issued contains com- 
pletc information as to the source 
of the article indexed, and an* 
annotation or brief description of the 
article classified under a standard 
subject heading. » , 

The annotati<»fi k a coiicim* 
description of the artiefe, but 
contains sufficient information to 
enable the subscriber to select 
articlos of particular interest to 
himself. 

By using the information on the 
cards, the indoj^cd article may be 
obtained on loan from the local 
library or bought directly from 
the publishers. The Service also 
maintains a library from which 


photoprints or complete translations 
of the text of the article may be 
procured at c<ist. At this library, 
all articles are indoxed and filed 
permanently. • 

The Engineering Index Service 
has 282 divisions, covering •an 
exten.sive anH varied range of 
Mil)jects of engineering.and technical 
interest. Subscriptions may be 
entered for tlie part or parts in which 
<»ne is ‘interested. The rates of 
stibscription vary, of cmirst*. in the 
case of different subjects, depending 
\i\um the ^ complexity of the 
problems and .the frequency of 
research -progress. The rates, how- 
ever. an- ri*asonabIe and vary from 
7 to 50 dollars per anntim. 

Divisions may be ^-nlxscribc'd to 
s«*parately or in gneq^.. Subscrip- 
tions may start at any time of the 
year. I>ut < .uflnot Ix^ entered to take 
edect retrospectively. 

riie advantages of subscribing to 
M. li a Service are obvious. In the 
post-war our industrialists 

• will Ikivc many new projects to 
•initiate and many existing ones to 
exjKiiid. 'rjie war has revolutionized 
tlie old ways and methods ; and the 
pn»gre.ssive industrialist ^ill have 
tn make himsc'lf familiar with the 
inanvnew advances made during this 
war. To keep himsf-lf abreast of the 
latesj (lev< l(ipmenls will be a a>ndi- 
tion id survival in the highly com- 
petitive world^ of^ tomorrow; Any 
‘-ystem or service which can acquaint 
him with tbe‘progress*taking place 
in his own fielfl of endeavour will, 
we feel sure, be most welcome to him. 
The Engineering Index Service is 
recommended here as being both 
comprehensive and thoroughly 
dependable. 
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In every mode^ edifice, no 
matter how t large or amall, 
(here* it e core of steel ; an 
unseen b&ic itructure around 
,wlUch*lhe house itself has grown. 

la the vast re-housing schemes of the 
Ihtcze* Tala Steel will he extensively used. 
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MEASURING THE WORTH OF A JOB • 


another page of thi> issue, we 
reproduce a letter from the Lon- 
don Times on the subject of job eva- 
luation, The preM'iit artielc is uu'ant 
to serve as an illust ration of the 
principles'^nitlined in that letter. 

Wages play an important part in* 
sustaining em]>loye(' nmiah** and 
loyalty. It is, clear, therefore, that 
wage policies sht>uld be cniefully 
thought out. (iennally speaking, 
however, the law t»f su]>pl\- ainl 
demand is alhnved to ilmninate the 
issue. This is obviously unsatis 
factory. .Vgain, in.inv eiuplov^i'^ 
fix the wages in their turns with an 
exaggerated regaid for the 
cations oh tlieir einpl<i\ees, irres* 
pective of the actual of tlu jobs 

done “ bv these emplo\ <*(*-. Ihis 
practice is also uiisaiisfac tor v. 

The only scienliJic basis of wage? 
fixation is job measurement or job 
evaluatiorw This metliod serves to 
measure the worth of a job, both in 
terms of wages to be paid for its 
performance and in relation to'fither 
jobs. 

• 

The worth of a job is crmunonly 
measured in two ways, Tht‘ fust ^ 
method is to tak«‘ each job in a firm 
and to rate ” it according to its 
requirements* under approjinate 
headings, such as : mental, skill, • 
physical, resf>oiisibility* and working 
conditions. B\ way of illustration, 
take the case of a brick layer, a , 
common heavy labourer, and a tool- 
maker, An ass<*ssment of tin* worth 
of their respective jobs would be 
worked out as follows * 


• 

\h*ntal 

Skill 

Brick-layer 

*7 

IZ 

Common Hea\y I^alK^iirer. 

3 

3 

Tool-maker 

21 

37 


. {C(mUnued 


Tho wages to be paiil to these three 
classes of wurkhien would then be 
in pro|)ortion to the total points 
given to tlieir respective jobs. 

Jo iliscuss this illut^ration further 
the probability is thaWhetooLmaker 
would be placeil the highest and ah 
ordinary labi>urer the lowt‘st under 
the heading mental.*' In Ae 
matter of skill, the tiKil-makor would 
still lead easily over the common 
heavy hdx>nrer. But under the 
heading ,** physical." the lalxuirer 
would rank considerably higher than 
tlie to(»l maker. The latter, on the 
idliiM hand, would be rated high for 
leNponsihility ; the labourer fbw. As 
far as working (*t>ndilioiis are con* 
ctMiu'd, the tool maker, worjeing in 
a modem woikshoj), would be rated 
low . whereas the ordinary lalxuirer, 
woiking in the t>pen s»;ti,ailtl rain> 
would he rated higlu 

Ihc measurement of the various 
factors involved in a job calls for a 
great deal dt skill and experience, 
hi t measuring a job in this manner 

he only Mnontilic method of fixing 

• Aiiortipr :iiul pei‘liap> better 
‘iiu'lhod (»f *■ jiil) taling" (as this 
te< !ini<pie i'>.{re<pumtly called) is to 
list all Hie re<piiremenls <»f the 
woik done in a<fact»jry. llominent 
among sindi refpuH'ntenf s would be ; 
l,« ariiing jHTJod ; mechanical ability; 
pHA'ion-. experience; comf>lexity of 
process* ilyxtcrity ;. responsibility 
for er|ui]>ment and material ; ac- 
<aif Jtcy ; efhr.t. itfion subsexjuent 
i.perafion ; tea/n-work ; alertness to 


details ; 

attention 

to •orders and 

I'liV'ical 

ReKpem- 

Working 

Total 


Mbihly Conditions 



. *5 

JO 

or 

37 

.3 

0 


JO 

2Z 

5 

J 07 
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EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY 


^TECHNICAL education is at a 
premium today, and technical 
institutions are btdng set up all <#\‘er 
the country to meet the ever 
growing demand fitr udiuis'Nion to 

courses of a vocational character. 
These are encouraging ^»igns, foj 
training facilities are essefttjtd to 

sound industrial devt*lopinent. *lhit 
it is a matter it{ prime imni»italH‘c 
that the facilities pronded shouhl 
be thoroughly piaetical and up-lo 
date. This is whiM t* Indnstn comes 
in. 

Indu'^liialist'^, unfoi Innately, have 
hitherto taktn little interest in 

Education. Ihev an* content to 

absoib tlv* pKMhu is of our educa 
tional institution’^, and to make tlie 
most of the malei ial a\ «iilabh*, I his 
method, however, is inelhcieiit and 
costly. It wmild b<' far more pro 
htabie for Industry to take a ke* ner 
interest in the work of our scliools, 
colleges, * and other educational 
bodies. By keeping in close touch 
with these institutions and by .help- 
ing them keep abrea^.t ol changing 
conditions, Iiuliisti y would secun* 
fur itself a reservoir of jiiopeily 
trained peiMmiiel, et)ui|»ped with 
the latest “ know-liovv *' c»f biisim^ss* 
and industrial principles. I hi i*^ 
sufficient reason for Industrx to 
involve itself in the maltt i fd ^ 
Education. 

• • 

Wliat part cuuhl IndiisiTy play 
in bringing present day* Education 
more in line with the reipiirenu-nts 
of mci^lern industrial activity r 

First, it could supply educational 
institutions w'ifh job specifications 
of what is required in the various 
trades and proft*ssions - tech iiical , 
commercial, and managerial. In^ 
dustry knows i)reciscly what 
qualities are desirable in workmen, 


foremen, in the research laboratory » 
and in the field of management 
work. rUis knowledge would.be an 
inv'aluable asMstancc to educational 
Ixalies in periodically revising their 
cuuist*s uf instruction to suit 
changing industrial needs. 

Seconil, Iiuinstry could supply 
training iustiljilions with apparatus, 
iiistinments. machines, and other 
equipment essential for laboratory 
ami practical work. 

I hird; it , could furnish piacCical 
examples, piobh ins. and illustrations 
to enal)h‘ teaching to be related 
to modem practice. 

Fomth. it could supply training 
ceiftH's with teaclieis and demon* 
^tialoi * rich in piactu al experience. 

I'lUh, it (orild assist in keeping 
the tiaiiiing s\Uabi up to-date by 
the intuaiurtion » of the latest 
fie velnpmcMit s ill business and 
mdiistiy. • 

'^ixth, it* could supply trained 
,*hriinistrators to serve on the 
t aids of Management of educa** 
tifaud lIk?dicM» ^ 

I asVly, it could check the results 
of !^du(:ali«)ll by corielaMng the 
knowleilgf* • acfjuit;ed in training 
inaitulioiis with sulisequeiit job 
per formain.e. • * . 

ApaM from ])nividiiig specialists 
11 . teachers at tiaiiiiti^ centres, 
Imlihtry rouhl,al>o give existing 
tfacUers courses and 

opportnnilies for res<?arch in Com- 
mercial and indtislrial firms. 'Fhis 
would ensure, that teaching is re- 
lated to the byst modbrn practice, 
that it is concrete, and that the 
appioach is ahw'ays practical rather 
than theoretical or abstract. 

In order to achieve tln^e objects, 
Industry should fiist of all prepare. 
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for the piidance of the educf^tional 
authorities, a list of the various 
fields of emploj-ment open in Com- 
merce and Industry. The next step 
would be to provide educationalists 
with comprehensive specifications of 
the specific qualities and spe< ialised 
training required for success in these 
various fields. The third ‘^tep would 
be to prepare, in the light of these 
specifications, det ailed syllafn * for 
each trade ainl profe‘^si<»n, the t'mal 
syllabus in each rast* being a*ppio\Td 
by a Bocird of rochnical Studies 
representing U>th Hdnration auf/ 
Industry. 

But it will not do mcrelv to lav 
down the svllabi. It is vital that 
Industry keep in close contact with 
the work of educational institutions 
to ensurS that the matter and 
manner of instiuc:tif>n is reviewed 
periodically to meet changing c<m 
dilions in a changing business 
world, 

« « « 

MEASURING THE WORTH OF A JOB 

from pace ,itu) 

diawiiigs ; monotony of work ; work- 
ing position ; abnormally 'heavy 
w'eight-lifting ; disagreeabicness of 
work ; liability to disease ; liability 
to accicfcnts : and liability to 
internal injuries. 

The next step is to rate all the 
diflferent trades in the factory in 
accordance with the requirements 
of each trade. The total points 
given thus *to a job represent the 
worth of that job and become the 
basis for fixing the w'agtus on that 
Job. 

Conducted in a scientific manner, 
job evaluation places wage policies 
on a &oun 4 fovftidation. Each em- 
ployee is then paid strictly in 
accordance writ FT the w'ork he does, 
and a just balance is maintained 
between the wages paid on the 
various jobs in the organisation. 


Dermtttitis 

Moi-e than one>half of all industrial 
diseases are skui irritations (Derma* 
titis). The causes of the trouble are 
in.iny btit itmsf of them only affect 
a few sensitix'e people. One impor* 
tant source to know and guard 
against is the tine metal and abrasive 
parti<'les tiibl^ed into the pores of 
the skin w!ien wiping cutting oils 
and liquids cont.aining these irri- 
tants from the hands. 

The.se minute particles scratch, 
biirv in* the skin and fester. A 
inii Tost'ope re^•eals tlie inflammation 
to he fiiiinlless tinv sores or boils 
which must he healed bt'fore infec- 
tion .sets in! WJten these oils and 
liquids are kept clean by filtration 
thev are of little harm. 

Other forms of Dermatitis are 
i;auseil hy solvents ni snong'chcmj- 
r.,ils wliieh eat or hiitale the skin 
tiss«ies s»trli as ; some petroleum 
piodiK ts, |)aint, alkali, .strong soap, 
unient, ])oi!a»nous plants; also eX- 
tume .air conditions such as heat, 
< . 'd, dry, wet and high pressures. 

• .. — 

Frequent washing with warm 
'wate.r Slid .soap followed by a pre- 
scribed hand lotion, prevents most 
forms of Dtirmatiris. When this 
fails, s<*e your I)»>etor. , 


Limerick Compediion 

f 

Th^- Kditdr has awarded a prize 
of Ks. 5 for July, to Mr. D.E. Pereira, 
42, Ranwar, Bandra.who submitted 

the following rhissing line 
* 

There once' was a motorist gayl 
He was — but be. isn’t .today ! 
He got by for a while, 

But he drove his last mile ~ 

‘At the wheel, dretmin^ away. 
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POOR WATTY 



This story t<’-lls of Hcciclculs 
Thai happt-ncd to |>o«>r Watty. 

Who Ia< his shar^ of c/>mmon Honnc ; 

I'fle things he did wVre dotty. 

He’d shove a pildl-up truck, thp duntx*. 

Not where * 

He ran into th** forc^fnan once, 

Who&c^ words w^re apt and 

Hii» end camels a sudd«.n ^hock. 

One can't help feeling .^ry. 

^He tumbled off the loading dock 
I^oneath a hve ton lorry. 

IF L.OADS HAVE COT TO B6 SO H1CH •FULL 
iT» DON'T FUSH' MUST BE THE CUT. 

Courtesy ft.S,P A. 

These cartoons in a coloured booklet f(»rm are available at the Safety 
Bookshop. Electric House^ Fcort^ Bombay^ at as. 4 each. ^ * 

, 33 ft 
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FOREST CONSERVATION AND EXPANSION 


I X India, t*l>e\vluTt\ forests arc 

Nature’s gilt to Man and their 
indiscriminate and unviTupulous 
exploitation have seritmsly affected 
their protect! v e i oU\ 1 )epleted 
forcNts causi‘ movement and 

interfeurn'e witli tlu‘ nainial cover 
which {oT*‘st*N affoid to tin* land 
ahva\'s leads to disaster. • ^ 

Forests help agricult nu* and aie 
n<‘C(‘ssary ft»r maintaining .climatic 
and ph\sical <'o'iiditi<»ns as well as 
for ^n])|>lying tinder r. fuel, glass and 
olhei huest ]irodn< 

Soil eio'-inn has .i‘'''nm<*d danger- 
ous proj»oilion«N in India and the 
ne<*e-.sit\ of fojr^t I on-ervati*Mi ;fnd 
large' scheme'- of alloiestatitm are 
thus unite ap]uiient. On tlie lop 
of thw thi- di-^ti ihntion of foiesfs in 
India i*- not eN-m. 

IM.nmed allore-.latioii ]>tovides a 
means of reclaiming for agi iciiltural 
purposes lands tin eateiied h\' Hoods 
ancl clieckmg the spiea«l of <lesejl 
c(»ndition'*. On account of tin: 
nne\'en di^lri)»ntion of foicst'- the 

wants of the vast ‘ ])ojmla! ion of 
village’ CiUi'-ninei^ for fuel aic* left 
unmet with the re-ult that villageis 
are ft)ir-ed ti) hum c.owdnng. Unis • 
a veiv valuable feitili/er is lost. It 
is estimatc’d that about million* 
tons of c.owdung, enough to fcrtili/,e 
72 million a|;res or roughly jo'\, of 
the total acreage of agi iciiltural la^<l ^ 
in India, i^ thu'- burnt aivd, lost. It 
is easy to see to what extent foocl 
production in India is Ixrng jef> 
pardi/.ed by the destfurtion of 
valuable rnaiiure. 

Besrties agriculture, forests pro 
vide valuable raw materials foi* a 
variety of industries such as liouse- 
building, inatrUjL*s, ^ulp and paper. 

India is definitely not well pro- 
vided with lorests because the total 
forest area is well under 20 as 
against 26% in Furopean countries 


and what is worse, the distribution 
is bad. , 

The need for large scale afforesta- 
tion fi>r ]>reventing soil erosion, 
HoimIs, dessication and for proxnding 
fuel and raw maleriuls for industry 
is veiy gK'at. The* land required 
for afforestatiim is available -some 
aNS.iiuo sij. miles and the require- 
ments will l>e<net if one-third of^the 
area now uncultivated is utilized for 
establishing forests. 

Ill** execution of any large j'y:aile 
plan tif itllorestatioii recpiires a large 
numlxT of trained men, Imth t)f the 
ofiuier and ranger class. 1 he neotl 
foi forest education, for research 
men and leseaigh facilities is very 
giifil. Research into forest soils, 
tiee phvsiiHogv, forest Vcologyv 
foii’st mycology and eiitomology is 
niressaiN' if good resuMs ixrs* to be 
achicveil. All tli(*s» inVolve ex- 
])i'iHlifui c of huge Vmns of money,' 
nrc'i’ssitaliiig . long lange planning 
and stability of bmigel piovdsion. 
I hese i(‘<]uiiements have to 1 h‘ met 
t‘iri|iialel\' if foM'st developing is to 
bt 1*511 jnd lasing. Oiiideiised from 
111' [mirnal o*f Srienfific eSc Industrial 
•k S' arflt. 

• • • 

Built ftir Pftrformance , 

lhi> latent Vaiixhall to,. 12 & J4 
II. I*. iModfls, f)uilt i>ii the ]»iove(i 
dr-ign «d the imiTUMliate ]»re-war 
iiiotiels, have manv im])Kovements 
and rt fiiicments "of detail. Among 
tlje s^ver^ll lealures incorporated in 
flit*, in'W model aie: the modern 
ovtrliead valve* eifgine d<*sign, effi- 
raenl tenij>erature control by two 
thermostats, siji-phase carburetion, 
independent fr(»nt wheel springing, 
hytlraulic braking, full width easily 
a<ljustablc*front s<‘ats, etc. In short, 
the post-war Vauxhall combines 
performance with econorpy. 
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HOW IS WORK PROCEEDING 

Pkinc iriJ'S OF TiiK Gantt Ch akt 


In order to show x^hether work is proceeding according to plan Henry 
L. Gantt develo]><Hl a very useful bar chart. 

The principles t»f this chart are : - 

A piece of paper ab<mt ii" - 17* is rule<l up into vertical columns for each 
day with feint horiz<aital lines to enable tlu' following information to be recorded 
on. 

(A) llie amount f)f wt)rl^ ]>lanned for the day is n‘prest*nted by a light 

black line drawn liorizontallv in flie time spare. # 

* • 

(B) Above this, the ;gnoui\i of w<»ik actuallv done is represented by 

a thick black liife exitiiiliiig fn»ni the left hand boundary of the time space 
to a point reprcMMit ing the perrentagt* of the ]daiined ju'oduction. * 


0 - 


-AMOUNT OF WORK PLANNED 
— 7o ACTUAL WORK DONE — 


k -AMOUNT OF WORK PLANNED FOR THE DAY-s" 
THE DAY ^ i 


FIG.I. PRINCIPLE OF GANTT CHART 


I.<-t ti.s that a wickV work is aii<l,f\c( »itc«l as is shown in 


culnnuis I. 

2 anfl 7, 

of thf' following 

schedule 








1 

nil 



Day. 



• 

• 

• • 





1 'Kinnrrl 

s 

D.uK 

PohI'. 

u t ion. 

( umulative Pn/duction. 

Monday . . 


100 


7 *^ 



75 a 

Ti*esday . . 

• ^ ^ ■ 

1 00 




• 

*«»5 

Wednesday 


loo 

• 

1 00 



2 hS 

Thursday 


roo 


os 



■iUo 

Friday 

• 

• 1 00 


» 




Saturday . . 




S*' 


• 

5.45 

- - 


• 

• 


• • 



Total 

• 


55 f> 






- - - - - 


•- 




a 



On Monday loo units w’cre planned, whilst the exeepted prAduction was 
75 or 75 P^r sevthat the line reprewnting the actual work done is drawn 
to pccupy I th^ width corrosptmding to a dav. 


On Friday, the production was 125 or 125 per cent, of the estimated 
production, so that the line representing it is drawn times the day's width. 
This is drawn in two parts of too per cent, and 23 per cent, 
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* This iaiormalioD would presented on a GaaitdThart as shown m fi|S(ure a. 


JOB 

MON. 

BIBl 

WED. 

THU. 

.FRI. 

£131 


iOO 

75 

l!W 

KX) 

100 

100 

95 


50 

SO 


• FIG.2 

In order to kIkav the ( untidatise prtHiurtiitii to another lint* is nrctnuuiry. Thia^ia 

represented by a thuk bltu k line ami is dwiwii Mow the daily onlpitt line. This is shown in 
figure 3. • 


JOB 

MON. 

TUES. 

WED 

wm 

FRI. 

SAT.. 


75 

165 

265 

360 

485 

535 




■■■■MM 

MMMMI 

■MMMM 



FIS.3 

Notice thivi (iii ihir^line is not d(a\vtitoH« ah-and f/'i^he t uiiiidative at tnal output i» written 
on the, ri^ht-haiul >uic <»f the day column, c-/;., the piodurtioii up to the end <if Saturday was 
535 units. 

Ah it is exticmely ini]>ortant t<i bring to the notn v n( tin* l- xei iitive the t aii^»‘S and reasons 
for the mmdidtilinent of tin' puKliKlion. these aie indu.ited by symbols •wntt u nu the chart. 
The following arc orjiii.ii dy usetl ; ^ ^ 

I> wailing for l^rawings tw Instrm tioiis. 1. nailing for hatHUir. M- waiting 
Material. T waiting for I‘’ixtuM*s, tigs. UhiIs, c*ti. 

The information as set up above is m»\v put into the Joiiii of .1 tianit ( halt ; this is show 
figure whichMe.nly shows the daily* piodm tion, ,is apanisl thf planned production, the cu 
lativc prodiK-tion and the reasons foi the non fulfilment <»f the prtKtmlion. 


JOB 

MON. 

TUES. 

isi 


,.FRI. 

SAT. 


too 

100 

0 

0 

mm 

100. 

50 


75 

90 

100 

mEa 

-125. 

50 


. 75 

165 

265 

360 

465 

535 


■Mg 



warn 




FIG.4 . • 

la additioii to (.halting progress — ITie Gccntt Thait is a1*o usi^d- ^ 

fa) to ^ow whether fW not a roan d-M:i* a day's woik and d not, tlifl ie«^of) why,-— lids is 
calk'd the Man Record Chart , ^ 

(b) to show wrhethcr or not machines or txjuipOK'nt are being used and 1/ riul, the reason for 
idleness. — This*is calk'd the Macbii^c Record Chart ; • 

a to allow thcVfwk to l>e done,- The Load Chart , 

to plan to get *the orders in hand done when they are wanted and to make the best 
^poisaibk^ use of the available man and rn:tchiTV'>i ^ Thtfi is calM the Gantt Layout 
Chart. 

Readers destring mrire jnffvrmation on the Gantt Chart should consult Wallace CInrke's lKK>k 
“The Gantt Chart," This is lla; best book on the subject. Many other 'b«>oks dealing with fmo- 
dttction describe this chart. Knowing these {irinciples, tfic reader will find it quite crAsy to work 
cats idea lor himself. , , * 
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Institute of Management * 

« 

The Committee ajppointecl by the 
FefltTatK)n of British Industries^ 
has reported to ('rovernment. The 
Treasury is to make a grant to 
enable the ney British Institute of 
Management %to get a start. It 
will 1 h^ a professional body whirh 
will jirovidti a centre for the study 
oft, managtmieiit and which will 
carry out research* and <lisscnii- 
nate information on the subject, 
tiiid which will concern itself with 
training. 

It will not be the only body of 
the kind, there are otluTs already 
with similar interests and it will 
doubtless have to wMrk in c1om‘ 
co-operation with th(*m. It^ is, 
however, ]>rimarily chargeil with 
raising the stamlard of management. 

It is not that the standard is 
low' s<» Inuch as that it varies. 
There are e.xjunplos of the best, 
but tlie mediocre is very common, 
'riie technical staiulard is generally 
higher, w'hich [>robahly accounts 
for the ]>remium juit on administra- 
live ability. It is Jiigh time that 
management as a snKje»:t wxis put 
in lietter shaj>e and j)ur!.]>ec.tive. 


Cau8«8 of BusinesH Failure 

An analysi.s of the ]UtHlominant 
causes 4>f Busint'ss b'aihfrc is listed 
by James I'. Whitewood in the 
Science of Business -Effitieixy, a 
llerlxTt^t'asMm publication : 

1. In.sutficiertt IManning ; 

2. Inacruiate StSindarths ; 

3. Unoi'onomical Design ; 

4. Inade(|uate Kxecutive Con- 
trol : 

5. Fasliion Changes : 

6 . Unfair Practices. 


Productioii Efficiency 
Service 

Sir Stafford Cripps, President of 
the British Board of Trade, said 
recently in the House of Commons : 

After consultation writh both sides 
of industry, I have decided to 
establish within the Board of 
> Trade an advisory service designed 
to^ assist industry to increase pro- 
ductive efficiency. 

I have reason to believe that 
there is a consideriible demand from 
progressive firms, particularly 
perhaps some of the smaller firms, 
for a service of this nature. 

*' The Service, w'hich will be known 
as the Board of Trade Production 
FITvciency Service . will operate in 
re.**ponse to reejuests from firms to 
whom no charge will be made at 
present. 

“ There will of course be appro- 
priate consultation with the w'orkers* 
representatives. 

* ♦ 41 

Small Tools and Rust 

Small tools mav be ston‘d away 
for , A considt r.ible time w ithrnit 
rusting if they are treated in any 
one of tlu* iiiuh'rinentituicd ways : — 

(1) By dipping or brushing with 
thick lubricaliong oil. WTapped in 
greasy pajH»r, and tlu n stored aw'ay. 

{2) By mixing a heavy quality 
grease with lil. sme;vring the tool, 
and stene away. Xo pajXT needed. 

(3) Brush the tools with a good 
<]ualit.v Sliehac ; leave to dry pro- 
perly, and store away. Xo pai>cr 
wTappiiig necessiiry. 

On no account must Files be 
treated with Sluilac, as the' cutting 
grooves will biiconie clogged and 
cause considerable U'ouble to the 
user, I'iles shoTild Ixe lightly brushed 
t^ver with a thin lubricating oil. ' 

It is advisable to store away 
all small metal cutting tools in 
closed cupboards. 
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Objects and FoDclioos 

W E made editorial comment in 
this issue on the advantages 
of Trade Associations, because we 
feel that they are of the greatest 
help in advancing the welfare of 
Industry. This article explains some 
of the more important objects and 
functions of Trade Associations. • 
These objects and functions* can 
be grouped broadly into four cate- 
gories : Commerce. External Re- 
lations. luibour Problems and 
Technical Problems. 'ITiese 4 major 
groups and the further questions 
which they raise have bt'en listed 
below in alphabetical order and not 
necessarily in the order of tfieir 
importance. 

Arhitrai^H : To act as arbitrator 
between members on certain hpecified 
matters, such as price. <Usputes. etc. 

Costing : To adopt a uniform system of 
cost accounting .so that all members of the 
Trade will account on the correct princi- 
ples and 011 the same sy.siem. (See Edito* 
rial. Efficiency Sews, Kovember 1944.) 

Consmtiews* Seriftu : To give service' 
to consumers to enable them to secure 
the best value from the use of the prod- 
uct. To study the behaviour of products 
in use and storage, and generally speaking 
to adopt a constructive attitude towards 
consumers’ complaints. 

Education : To develop the idea of 
training within industry apprentices au^ 
supervisors, through courses in technical 
colleges and schools. 

Employees s To adopt an up-to-date 
uniform method of safe-guarding life and^ 
limb of the employees. 

Govemmene Liaison : act as liaison 

between Government and Trade. This 
is a most impo^nt function. Tlie 
Federation of British Industries in their ^ 
recent survey states : 

** Satisfactory co-operation with the 
Govemment will be impossible ui^eas 
industry is « adequately organised 
through Hhe iqi^uin of Trade 
Associations- Unless industry talres 
* Steps, where it has not already done 
so. to provide smtableocgaaiaationi; 
the Govemment will find itsdl com- 
pelled by pressure ol drcninstanoes 
to devise methods of its own/' 


of Trade Astociatioat 

Jh formation : To collect commercial, 
labour, and teidinical information pertain- 
ing to the Trade. *To record thlsand mate 
It available in the form to membeis. 

l.rgi slot ton : To present an united 
front to contemplated legislation. 

J.tfnary : To maintain a library of all 
English and foiingn b(K>ks, pamphlets, 
papers, etc., relating to the Trade. To 
have these indexed and summarised by a 
traimxl siatl, ami to issue these to 
meinl'KTs Ihtoiigh a bulletin or magiCkiiie. 

Vackages : To formulate tltc best 
mcan.s of present iiig the product to the user, 
Propaganda : To l efitraliso publicity 
through advertising, catalogues, eT^hibi- 
tions. films lectures, and leclinical papers. 
Stune progress has already l>cen mode in 
tins field by the formation of Pcvelop- 
inent .\ssfH‘iationH whose primary object 
IS to conduct educational propaganda 
through exItibiliqiiM, films and other 
vehicles of x>nblirity. 

f^elatiom, E xternal: To maintain contact 
bv way of coiTcs]>ondence. personal discut- 
sions, and vi.hiIh to parallel organiaations 
and trades in all countries of tht; world. 

Hesratch : To vf »tmrcm and to 
bring technical problsin ‘ to the notice of 
Kesejirch I’nivtTwtles, partic.ularly those 
in whose, area- the industry is siiiiatiid. 
To as-iist Hinh Universities by grants and, 
if necessary.* to establiHh a Kesearch 
tnstitute for the trade. 

Stand a f (it za turn . To standardise and 
•- inplify its p/fkctiictH in order to eliminate 
waste, to facilitate X’X'<>ductton, to sim- 
plify tniuhn'ing, to aKsisI liomo trade in 
Its efiorts to meet foreign competition, 
and to < o opera t«t with the Standards 
ln'«titution 01 the country* 

Statistic^ • T<i roller t statistics 

lovering the whole field of operation of 
the trade (exfK>rts, im|>orts, prices, etc.) 
and to issue them in a convenient form to 
mmitwrs. 

Trade Eluctuationi : To level out, 
tbroqgb co^-ordinatwl effort, violent 
fhKinations in the traile. 

7 rqdr PracUres : To formulate and 
adopt uniform fbrriA of contract, codes 
of ImsinesH and ethics, crMlit bureaux, 
trade marks, etc. ^ * 

Trade Promotion : To encourajge and 
stimulate trade, both export and import. 

Readers who wish to have more in- 
formatioa about this important subject 
should consult the recognised work 
Trade AssociaHons and Jndustriai Co~ 
ordination by Tudor Davieei 
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'Notary Guide to Careers 

I N modern India the avemles of 
employment are so diverse that 
the new entrant into an>‘ held requires 
a thorough knowledge of the reqtiire* 
ments of the various profoMsiems 
and vocations that are available to 
enable him to choose the particular 
vocation that is he<t suit(Ml to him. 

« 

In this reganl the Rotarv fiuide 
tt> Careers” jiist published is* an 
invaluable guide and givi‘s practical 
advice on the peis<»nal aiur eduea- 
tional qualiiualions, the iq>pnrtiini- 
ties and esst-ntial training f<»r the 
various [mdossit »ns a vailabh* in India. 
At the moment. Rotary tiuides 
dealing with Architect me, Account- 
aiicv, Hanking, and Law aie avail- 
able while tUluTs on l'“ngineei ing, 

( ivil Aviafion, Stock Kxchange, etc. 
are under prep.uation. TlieM‘ ])am- 
jdilets, ])iic.etl at annas eight ea<ii, 
can bi* had from the Safe ty 
shop. Klectric Hemse, iMut, l^oinlKiV. 

JilmergeneiM 

What emtrgencies are likely to 
hai)])en ? Ifow havi you |)re])ared 
f<»r thcM’ ? I'eter Drucker in “ The 
Future of Industrial Man “ says 
“ Only bv i)rej)aring for everything 
that may happen can wc hoj>e to 
prepare «)urselves for the <ijie thing, 
that w’ill happen. Kveii so, oiilv 
;oo often we find tliat tlie a<tnal 
event lies so far outside an\ thing we 
had considered possible that w't* are 
not prepared for it. ^^ut at least 
by having planned for a great manv 
varitni altermitivcs and 'even con- 
flicting [Kissibilities we sliall liave 
enough of the technique and 
of the practical problems involml 
to master eveji flie tmexf)ected. The 
first requiremept fift- such an ap- 
proach is that we understand the 
principles which must govern our 
preparations and plans. At the 
same time we must understand as 
* irhich as |K>ssible of the rciility which 


we shall have tQ macster and tn 
organize according to our principles/' 

m * 0 m 

A Modd Flsmt Inspection 

The Rcniington-Kand, Inc., of 
Marietta made good constructive use 
of the leisure time <»f its foremen and 
supervisors during the current st«?el 
strike. • 

As it was possible to release every- 
one from his regular duties, every 
single foreinairand supervisor imaer- 
took a j<»int inspet tion of the plant. 

The groiij) of >> was sub-dividgd 
into six groups of five men e^ch. 
Kach gnAip elected its own secretar>\ 
who was instructed not ti) record a 
hazard as such unless three of the 
live grou]> members concurrwl in 
that Opinion. Kach group was fur- 
nished with a typed itinerary to 
billow, each covering the safiie route 
at lo-inimite intervals. 

.Vll departments wt»re inspected 
by all groups and a port meeiiitg 
was h*eld in the afternoon for the 
ptiq>ose of hearing tlu^ re|)ortHfrom 
eaeli of the six w^cietaries. This was 
aiti jided by* all those ])articipatlng 
ii» the inspection. 

While it was expected that there 
w ndd be ifiaTiy duplications, each 
•group •reported some things over- 
•lookf d by all the filh<*rs. Naturally 
iM.iiiV hazards wen; spotted and it is 
tiie disposition of the management to 

coraentrale. upon their elifnination. 

« • • • 

Improvising in Face of 
Bank. Strike* 

.\ k :^i(;siilt qf the strike of liank Ofiicialh 
Ml Northern Island, which l>egaii on the 
12th of July, firmx tKith large and small 
have had to make ]|lrovisuonal arrange- 
uu'nts to eiiHiira that cash is on hand 
each week to meet ijaymcnt of wages. 

It appears, says the (.drresjx>ndt’nt of 
the “ Finiincial Times " that no cjihc of 
w.'ige payment has been held up. 

Organisations have nrsc^rtoii to many 
methods to obtain rearly cash — lx>rrow- 
ing from public utility companies, picture 
houses, and firms which handle large 
amounts of cash ev'ery rlay. 
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Wdtfiue’s B% Part ia 
Effideney 

I The importance of Welfare in 
i production efficiency was recently 
I discussed by Mr. F. E. Chappell, 

I Director of Prodtiction Efficiency 
I Service, Board of Trade. He said 
that the human factor must be 
put right, and reasoned considera- 
tion must be given to industrial 
conditions if the maximum results 
of human effort in the more technical 
fields are to meet with the best 
i results. 

j 

• Good results were being acliieved 
I through welfare work, but it was 
I equally true that British industry 
■ w’ould have done better if more 
; consideration had been given to 
, the human element in ‘the early 
; <lays. 

“ t*eople of this country were 
, anxious to work together if only 
i they could get a basis of real under- 
I standing and this would not be found 
I in an atmosphere of mud-slinging. 

I "If workers and management 
can get together in a spirit of co- 
operation based on a desire to 
, understand each other’s problems. 
I am satisfied we shall accomplish 
something greater than industry in 
this country has ever accomplished," 
Mr. Chappell concluded. 
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this well-known range of synthetic 
ei^unel finisKes will be avail^le 
again, very shortly.* Register your 
border now 
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THE ANSWER TO SHORTER WORKING HOURS 


demajid for shorter 
working hours, limited over- 
time, and higher wages is widespread 
today. Wages have been substan-* 
tially increjfsed in iiit)st organisations 
since the beginning of World War II. 
The amended l/actories Att has 
standardises.] the working w»vk at 
48 hours, and placed severe restric- 
tions on overtime. 

Since the purjHJse r»f industrialisa- 
tion is to reduce human drudgery 
and eiffirt, wc are in favour of these 
concessions prm^ided production and 
costs are Aiaintaincd at least at the 
pre-war level. Unfortunately, the 
tendency is just (he other way 
about. The cumulative fllect of 
concessions, strikes, e x t e n s i v e 
absenteeism, and hartals ha^ t>e('n to 
bring abotit a serious decline in out- 
put and a coiTe>j:Kmding steep rise 
in costs. This slate of affairs 
represents a most s<uious obstacle 
to the industrial development of 
the country ; ft^r we cannot hoj>e to 
compete with other pro(lucer.s while 
our costs continue to soar. 

But apart from stoppages, hartals, 
and absenteeism (all of which, we 
hojH?. are a’ passing phase), is it 
jxissible to maintain pre-war jjrodur- 
tion and cdsts in spite of shorter 
working hours ? Our answer is an 
emphatic Y<^. 

In every factory and WT)rkshf)p, 
the fundamental aim of inanag<*inent 
should be to keep the capital invt^^t- 
ment in the * business at work 
throughout thm year, 7 days a week 
and 24 hours a day. When this is 
done, overhead casts are substan- 
tially reduced. If a factory wcflrks 
for 168 hours a week (that is. 


continuously) instead of for 48 hours 
as at prestmt, the overhead costs of 
the factory would be reduced from 
100^,.; to roughly 28*7%. As 
against this, however, the production 
cost |KT unit would probably go\ip 
on the evening and night shifts due. to 
lower output under artificial lighting 
and other unfavourable factors, ^In 
spite of *tliis minor disadvantage, 
however, continuous ' working 
represents an effective answer to 
shorter working hours. In other 
words, reduced ntfin-hours should be 
coHipimsated for by increased 
machine-hours. 

In order to work the machin^ 
continuously, we, shall have«to use 
sturdily: plant thanj> available at 
piesiml. Machines will naturally 
wear out (|ui«ker if they are used 
continuously.than if they are worked 
dtiring one shift only. But’ even 
this is an advantage in that newer 
i iB-s ,of {tiachines would be 
purchased fHTiodically, and these 
Vould Sf^vc to improve production. 

But macliini’s 1<X) need rest. 
They liave lu be a'tij listed, cleaned^ 
lubricatcfd, and serrvired i>eriodicaIly, 
while worn-out’ parts have to be 
replaced. Tills could be done on a 
systematic basis by providing a 
certain numljcfr of spare machines 
whiih 'could be utilised while a 
rorresiKmiling numbiT were under 
repairs. ' • 

Another efh-ctive measure against 
rising costs ia to stagger the 
wc4-kly-ofi and holidays, 'fliis 
would again serve to distribute the 
overhead costs over a 7-day week 
rather than over a (>-day wee.k as is 
the case generaUy at present. 
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SELECTING A FACTORY SITE 


T iir success of a factory is influen- 
ced to a large extent by the 
site of its location. In view of 
our plans for the development of 
an automobile industry in India, 
we list below in reminder form the 
principal factors to be taken into 
account in selecting a site for an 
assembly plant. 

DitpUy Value t This is of vital 
im|x>rtance. An attractive plant on 
a site near a main railroad or an 
in^portant highway , creates a 
favourable impression hiid pro- 
vides invaluable propaganda. 

Draiiuigu : Is the site provided 
with storm sewers ? If so, do they 
provide effective drainage ? 

Houiing: Is housing avaflable 
for employees within a reasonable 
radius and at economical rents ? 

Labour: Is ' sulticient skilled 
labour available in the vicinity of 
the plant ? 

Naif hbourhood ^ Satiifactioii : 

Win the erection and ojKTation 
of the selected projxitv give any 
cause for tliose in the neighbourhood 
to complain (dirt, '**fuint‘s. noise, 
smoke, and other industrial 
effluents) ? WiH the factory de- 
preciate iieiglibourhood property 
values ? 

Services: Are* electricity, gas. 
sewtTS, water, and other siTvices 
readily available ? Is the ca^xicity 
of each siiflicient to take care ot 
the additional load accruing from 
the i>lant and work-ptniple ? Or * 
will they have«to«bti expanded to 
meet the new demiinds ? Arc the 
costs of tlu^ differept smdees econo- 
mical ? 

‘Site: Are there any buildings, 
houses, or other stmetdres on the 
property ? How lung will these 
take to vj^ate and ? * 


Stth-eoil : Is the sub-soil healthy? 
Does it provide a suitable founda- 
tion for the proposed factory ? 

Taxes: What taxes are payable ' 
in the district ? What is the basis 
of assessment ? These t^vo ques- 
tions should be most carefully 
considered before a site is finally 
sctected. 

Terraio: Is the proposed site 
even or hilly ? If it is excessively 
uneven, the cost of levelling it 
will be heavy. If it is marshy, the 
cost of drainage and foimdation 
may lx; very high. 

* Transportation: The proxi-. 
niity of the projK^sed site to the 
highway and railway Jines is a 
factor of major iin|X)rtance. In 
considering this problem, the 
following iH)ints should be 
investigated : 

(a) Can the site be served 
economically by rail and or by 
road ? 

(b) Is there adequate room for the 
free movement of railroad trucks ? 

(c) Is there a convenient 
and cheap system of bils transport 
for tht‘ transportation of employees 
from their homes to the factory 
site ? 

Zoning: Zoning restrictions 

and allied legislation should be 
carefully investigated together 
with easements or encroachments 
on the selected projxjrly. 

These reminders are meant 
primarily for use in selecting a site 
for an a.ssembly plant. Actually, 
however, the reminders are of 
equal value in choosing sites for 
other plants as well* A very com- 
plete list of^ remenders, for the 
ptirpose of selecting sites * for 
almost any type of structure from 
a* bridge to a vdtarf, is under 
preparation. 
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THEY ARE ADAPTABLE 

PHYSICALLY IMPAIRED CAN FILL MANY JOBS 


T he placing in industry of 
physically impaired workers, 
whether returned soldiers or others^ 
constitutes no employment problem 
if the management follows a definite 
programme of vocational selection. « 

The successful placement of Uie 
physically impaired depwmls pri- 
marily on good personnel or manage- 
ment planning. 

If this part of the job is well done, 
there should hi! a minimum of work 
for the engineer to do. The object 
of the selective placement prp^ 
gramme is to fit the man to the job, 
not the job to the man. Therefore, 
engineering? revision of the job as a 
fundamental means of ]>lacing a 
]>hysically handicappe<l worker is 
frowned on and only should 1 k‘ con- 
sidered as a Iasi resr)rt. 

However, l>efore one can n^cognise 
fully the ejnployinent e<pjality bet* 
ween the impaiied and the normal 
worker, he m'^ist cleanse his mind of 
any misconception concerning • the 
impaired. He must Iw" able to look 
at a noticeably iinpaireci woiker 
objectively and rememl>er that a 
twisted, d<*forme«l or lame body 
ina)' be equipped, for example, witli ' 
? fine mindfor be capable of extreme 
dactyl dcxteilty An impaired i)cr- 
son may have any groupiirg of a 
number of fiutstanding abilities. 

It is generally our unfamiliarity 
with severe impairments* that cor- 
rupts our thinking, so* that we eva- 
luate the impaired solely in terms 
of the deficiencies we see. It would 
be more apprp{^jate if wc regarded 
such workers •not *as physically 
(tis^led, but as physically excep- 
tional, so that the connotation of 
physical limitation is avoided. For, 
as we now know, whep the physically 


exceptional person is prc^rly 
placed, he will bt* definitely a 
desiiable employee. 

riie results of the tests made by 
certain Ciovernment agencies and by 
industry slnw that when a worker is 
pi (q)crly placed so that tlfe disability 
docs rud affect* etticiency in a pafti- 
ciilar industrial job, the disabled 
winktTs are more I'flicient than 
uoMual worjeers. Even the safety 
itcciid of*handicaj>ped employees is 
lK*t(t*r than that of the normal 
w«»i kei s. 

I><^ not (lipik of rehabilitation in 
teirns of the returned soldier. The 
avc nige ex sei vk*ernan has returned 
an Cv'eii more desirable etnjiloyee 
than when the aniitMl services t>eck- 
oned. He has befn trained, •knows 
tlH‘ \Mjue of lovaltv ahdTs in the 

most (‘rnployablc agt' group 

It is only relatively Utv/ who arc 
markf'd by qombat and only these 
men need tlie special procedures 
dt igned ff>r employing the ph>'sic- 
all , imjviired^ 

if we permit ourselves to think of 
flic seliWive placement programme 
a-H a rured conctYning only the 
ielurn«.*d soldier it i^ unfortunate for 
tlic future empkiyment of tljc handi- 
capped.^ • 

Employing the disabled ha.s long 
been a sr)cifj ccon*^>niic problem. Its 
solution now seepis imminent, but 
the gfKid work that has been done 
may be destroyed if we feel that our 
efforts have endwV when we have 
provided for tht? disabled ex-service- 
man. ^ 

Die so-called rehabilitation prob- 
firm and the resultant studies for its 
answers h 4 ve a deeper significance 
than wc might i^asualiy observe. Phe 
hufnanitarian and econoipic motives 
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CUT YOU« MANUFACTURING COSTS 
BY USING 

TRANSMISSION BELTIN6 


Goodyear make many different* types of belting 
for the tranamiasion of power or conveying of 
mater iaJa. One of thcae ia eaactly the right Belt 
for each of your joba — and of course, the right 
Belt means best service and lowest cost for you. 

Here are a few Transmission Belts that will 
speed up your production and cut down costs. 

COMPASS ENDLESS CORD BELT -for high 
speed and heavy duty. The load is carried by 
continuously wound low>strrtrk cords encased in 
clastic envelop — no joints. Greater capacity than 
ply belts of equal weight or thickneai. 


THOR “SQUARE EDGE*’ 
BELTING— for heaviest duty. 
Edges cut sqAare and coated with 
protective lacquer. No ply seams. 
Joints €>r splices very fleaible. high 
tensile silver duck. 33 ounce in narrow 
belts; 35 ounce in wider belts. All 
widths and plies. 

WINGFOOT BELTING -for 
general industrial use. Selected 32 
ounce duck and beat quality rubber. 
Vtotccted edges. Fleaible and strong. 
In all widths and plies. 



KLINCTITE BELTING -for agri- 
cultural and industrial uses cm drives 
not requiring heavy duty belt. Pro* « 
tect^ edges. 32 ounce duck. 

PATHFINDER BELJ’lNG-for 
light industrial .use. Pr\»tected edge. 
28 ounce duck. All widths and plies. 

Tae* Caadysar OisirAasar wfll 

ka |iad ta yw 



THE OOODVEAR tyre & RURBER CO. (inma) LTD. 

CAICUTTA * MADtAS * DiLHI * .OM.AV lAHOH 
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that touched off the demand for 
research investigations have ‘done 
more than just aid the previously 
almost forgotten handicapped men. 
They have brought results that will 
. show the way to better personnel 
procedures for all working men. 
The development of new personnel 
methods and the worth of some now 
used that have been proved throtigh * 
• these studies should be applihii^le 
towards improving the success, 
morale and safety of all workers. 

A full prt^ramme for the sucerssful 
placing of impaimi uorkers. uh] tiifcs 
the following elements ; A tlehnile tom- 
pany policy on rehabilitation. incItKling 
instruction of the suprrvisk>ry in 

prop«T principles : analysis of jobs wUh 
spt'cific reference to possiltle luring of 
(lisiiblrd workers ; a standartlised interview 
for such apijticants; medical determina- 
tion of an applic^inl’s physical capahtli- 
ties ; matching man to the job, with 
attention both to physical ability atul 
background ; job training : and |>ef ic>dic 
review of results of such placements, 

BraiH 
teamerB 

! 

*1 Two towers stand on a plane LUies 
from the top of the first to the j 
bottom of the second, and from the | 
bottom of the ftest to the top of the set ond | 
cross each other 48 feet from the ground I 
The combined height of the tow’crs is 200 j 
feet. How high is eac;h ? • 

• 

O A ball was thrown up at an angle of 
“ 30 degrees from hori/ontal from the 

top of a building. The ball is seen to nse 
for a seconds then fall for 3 seconds hc^fru'c 
striking fhe ground. How high w-as the 
Building ? * 

O If 6 acres 0t *graas, together with 
^ what isrows 0% the fibres during the 
time^of grazing, keep 16 oaen for 12 
weeks, and 9 acres keep z6 oxen for 9 
weeks, with the grass growing uniformly 
all the time. How many oxen will 15 
acres keep for 10. weeks ? 
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lifting^ 

^Frying 
and lowering 

ACCIDENT 

1. Almost rvrrv |K^rs<m. .nt iimtj 

ui otbcr. handli*9 — lilts, carrirs ami limi tH 
— mau^rials and objoctft A study of cako 
hiKtorit's show.-i that injury ha^ 
ri'sMltcd. 

2. The only aira fiir \«hicli acedrai*’^ 

data on hatulliiu; ULt idents are availahh* 
IS in industi v- Jifvause (HrLUiriiif^ 

while handlin;^ ai<* so niiin<*r<Mis tn 

industry, liffiiu> has Ix'^onu' an iinpuliLitf 

fU'f'idctit jimhlftn • 

CIRCUMSTANCES 

3. Strains anrl spiaiu^ xi hiuiscs an<i 

cuts at«- tl’.r lupnies most frc^jiKMitlv 
rcsultiiu* fixin h.indJou 'I'h# 

haniK, lh<* f'M t and th*- |ia« k aii* th« Ihn i* 
paits the tiMst fo <jii< iillv 

4- hail'W'* »nti ilJUlTfij? to hatnlhiut 

ifHurn s ai<' 

ilaiidliuj iliat are tt»i* 

h» .n y 

I as tint; or lourum', uifli ilu- 
harU nuisch's tnstf.ni <d th* he 
fUlJs» U's 

liaiidlinL* load ^itl> an utsm 
mi* aiut I.Tihnu to \\at»h whcio 
hlinds air plan'd 

(t7) Handiin:.; uifhout < uthrirnt In lp 
or faiiiiu' to UM* niechaiiKMl 
<'<l»iipfnrnt , 

tr) t-fandlinji; iK-lorr icrttinK a firm 
ftKttinn 

(/) I iftiny or lowrnn^ with a 
jcrkin^*^. twistirm movrmrnt of 
thr IvAly. r*r when tin- ho<ly is iii 
an awkward position 

S* S**inn nf thr coTTimon ai'tiv itns 
invoh'rd tn*han<l]in^ arr ratryirtu a tray 
of dishfs : stank iiif^ i.Tafos f>f milk Uitilr's 
in the cafeteria ; rnoMnv 

elrctrn- fans, fir Jimtu the dosrt shelf ; 
movini^ ]ur<e‘^f*( furnitnrr ^InU- clrantmc ; 
J>uttln^ uji or takinir down stcirm 

SAFE MEASURES 

3. Lii'TIng JVforr liitine a load, 
take a i*o<»d icM*k at it, r^^stimat** its wni^ht. 
and decide tho li**f»t way to lift it safely 
If it 19 twi heavy or bulky fur yo\y 
ttrvnii^. get hci{>. These liftiaff pro- 
cedum should be followed ; 

(m) Get a itf'm footinif 

* {b} Crouch down to the object 

• Alma\t one fourth of aii camptm&aUon 
cases and zx per cerU of all rompenxatfd 
permanent disabiUtu^ are the remit of 
aensafe handling methods or conditions. 
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' Electricity —carrier of 

light and‘ power, devourer of time 
and space, bearer of .human speech 
over .land and sea. greatest 
serv^t of man." 

Charles W. Eliot, 

( Lite President of Hanrard University,) 


FERRANTI 


tV: 


ajiam9-that has baen associated with 
the u-iumphs of electricity during tha 
past sixty years. 
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is) Bend knees* but ko«p baxdt 
almost vertical. 

(d) Get m comfortable^ secure grip 
* , on the object 

(a) Straighten knees, rise, keeping 
load close to bodsr. * 

7. To maintain a Arm footing, the 
Ihet should be far enough apart to provide 
a broad base lor balance. A reasonable 
distance is the length of the shoe. 

& Before crouching down to lift the 
object, be sure the hands, objects to be 
lifted, and the floor are free from grease 
or any other slippery substance. This 
eliminates the poUibiUty of one s falling 
or one's dropping thlTobject. One should 
also watch for slivers, jagged edges, nails 
and pinch points on the objects to*b« 
bandied. If there are rough edges, heavy 
gloves or hand pads should be worn * 
The edge of the object should he grksped 
firmly and hands should ntd slide along 
the edge. The hiad should be earned 
close to tlie bo<ly. The centre of gravity 
of tlie h^ad should Ik* almost directly over 
the feet. 

9. When lifting, the weight should be 
nusi'd gradually by straightening the * 
knees slowly. Lifting in this manner puts 
the strain on tiie strong leg and shoulder 
muscles rath^'i' than on the weak back 
muscles Iri rising from the crouching 

I KvsitKui, It IS Hometimes helpful to rest the 
i*ad against one knee ()u\c.k, jerking 
movements should he avonlcd b«*cause 
they may cause injury by putting .sudden 
Atrain on the muscles. Whenever 
mechanical lifting equipment is available* 
it should be used. 

10. I .o WB Ki NO I n loweri rig an object : 
(a) Estiinalc the weight of the 
object. U it would U* loo 
heavy for you to lift, don't try 
to lower it. • 

f&) Get in a position so that you 
will lx; aole to hold the load 
close to your body The centre 
of gravity of the load should be 
almost dire<‘tly over the feet. 

(c) Turn tlie object so that you will 
be able to get a firm hold upon 
it. * If you are lowering a l>nx. 
you might hold it b^ the two 
diagonal lower corners, or by a 
lower and an uppi^'r corner. 

(if) Ck-t ^ firm footing 
(f) Crouch down, keeping ttie^back 
almoBt vertical. 

(/) Put the part of the Idad that in 
away Jrom hands on the door 
first and r«*move one hand at a 
^ • time from the load to prevent 

pinching the fingers. 

IL When handling objects from* 
shoulder level ^or* abwe. tlie distance 
should be broken by resting the object 
on ^ lower shelf, tkbfe. etc. This gives an 
o ppo rt unity for one to get a more ad- 
vantageous grip before lowering it to the 
floor. Moving objects from shontder to 
floor level is hatardous as the ha n d fa fr 
mw lose his bsdance and lalL 
• U* CAJknytKG. The method ^ 
carrying slumid be suited to^the siim* 
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aha^ and weight of the object. Objects 
dfcduld be carried so that they do not 
interfere w-ith vision or with the natural 
manner of walking. 

Objects With handies, such as 
suitcases, shopping bags, etc., should V 
carried at one's side. Howe\‘er, if it is 
necessary to cany such object.** for a lung 
period of time, frequent stops for rest are 
recommended, as the hands, aims and 
p shoulders may otlicrwise hr htraim^t 
Shifting the abject from one hand to the 
other relieves strain. \Mien possible, it is 
adx'isable to divide the loatl into two 
portions, one for each hand This 
balances the vreight 

14. \^Tien otqrcts are cairird on a If ay 
or in front of the body, the trav *»r bnnflha 
should be held at al>out wai.st level One 
should alwaj’s be careful that the i>bje< is • 
are not so large t»t slacked so high* that 
they obstruct vision. 

15. If one (antes objects with the load 
balanced on the hips, the IxkIv must In- 
bent to one side to maintain b:ilan(r 
One arm gets all the strain, and sometimes 
the hip IS chafed b\ the friction When- 
ever possible. It Is l»etter to use one nf the • 
other niethcKls 


GENERAL DIRECTIVES 

1«. The artiial niimln'r of pouiKU a 
person can handle safely defv*iids upon 
the person himself rhysical condition, 
training and experieme in liandhng vcill 
be the criteria for determining how he.i\ v 
a load any prison can handle A genet al 
guide reiommended by the Tniled Slates 
IJepartinent of {..abonr is : men shmild 
handle no more than y* pounds ; women 
— no more •than ^5 pounds .Many 

f prsons should not handle this mudi , 
he to|» limit for boys and girls is usually 
much less • 


17. A prison can usually tell when hr is 
handling bm much iircause hr fr^els -^tiain 
or pull, which serves as a warning him 
to secure help or reduce the load and make* 
several trips WTicn help from one cm 
more persons is necessary, the efforts 
should be distnbuted evenly among thr 
persons. One* person should call the. 
moves in order ^at ctmfu.sion and result 
mg undue strain may f3c avoided. 

li. At no time should a person’s view 
be obstructed by the object Jbeing lilted 
Of^ carried. This is especially impoutani 
when carrying a load up or down stairs, as 
the probability of faJliiig is increased. 
C^nerally. help should be (Stained or the 

load should be divided. 

• 

li. Person* continually lifting, 
lowering and carrang heavy objects • 
dbottid rest frequently. This is necessary 
because a tired Verson grho has been 
carrying even tnodterate loads ot^er long 
dhtialkces for a period of time is more 
subject to strain, arpraia. tripping and loss 
of Mance. Sustained strain on muscles, 
as a result of continued lifting and* 
carrying, may have the same edect on a 
•person a« lifting a load with a sudden 
Edmaham. • 
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. COL»S 


W I lEN there is sneezing and sniffi* 
ing» when the throat is’sore and 
the head as big as all mit^diKirs. and 
when the eyes are red ami watery, 
the chances are that yon have a cold ! 

Now, a c(»ld may b<' nothing 
more than a slight iruli^|'H)sition 
and it may really Iv si-riotis. So* 
do not disnus'5 these ]>reliinitfirv 
symptoms with the thought ib is 
nothing but a void! There is no 
w'ay of knowing just how it will end. 
Practically tverybody gets colds 
sooner or later and tltere aie some 
who stH'rn to Ik» having them all the 
time. \’oluines liav** hieii writW'ii 
on the subjtrt ; still the problem 
is 11(4 solved. In sjiite <4 every- 
thing, we’ get colds or colds get 
us - just about the same as |x*o|»!e 
got them in daj-s gont' by. 

Colds are germ discaM’s. No one' 
has ever seen the germ. beraus(i it 
is too small to be d<‘te('ted by the 
microscoiM'. Hut we knmv that it 
lives bc'cause we know it grows. 

It is contained in the secretions of 
the nose and the throat of jxtnous 
wh(j hav(^ colds ; and our know*- 
ledge of it is gained from a study • 
of these secretions. We know that 
this g(*rm pn^duces colds because; 
it has IxM'u made to do so in ex|)cri- 
mental subjects. It is killed by 
heat and by certain disinh‘ctants. 
When any one talk.s, laughs loudly, * 
coughs or feezes, a spray of tiny 
droplets is sent into the air. If 
the ixifson has a cold, infection is, 
in these droplets, and others readily 
breatlme it in. The infection is also to 
be found on handkerchiefs, on the 
bands, and gn^utensils which the 
individual may use. * Point Number 
One in the prevention of colds, there- 
fore, is to avoid infection by — 

!• Keeping away from toughers 
and snuzers. 


2. Avoiding other peo/de*^ hand- 

herchiefo. 

3. Avoiding objects recently 

haddi^ by persons udth colds. 
('olds frecjuently ^follow chilling 
or I'xposure. Tlien?i itre two rt*asons 
ff^r this. First, the germ is almost 
always present in the normal nose 
and throat ; .sec'^und, chilling or 
ex|Mcsun‘ lowers tile resistance* of 
tile body. With the germ alri^ady 
in waiting, the lowwing of re.si.stanci* 
alhnds tin; nec'cssary op|H>rtunity 
for in hr turn. , Point Nim^MTTwoin 
the* prev(‘ntion c 4 colds n*solv("S itsedf 
into the following precautions * 

I. J )yess iiarmiy fvr outdoor untrk 
or play, • 

/ Keep the feet warm qnd dry. 
( olds bear a telationship to the 
chrinical activities c 4 the body and 
parliculaily to rtic m.jntim;vnce of 
the mtrmal alkalim* m uiion of the 
ti>Mies. rhis is not to hct inter- 
pn 4 eci as sup*{M)rt for the common 
notion about “ an acid systi^m 
In life tln n* is no such thing as an 
. id system ; but there is such a 
thing a lowering of the normal 
.leMive^^of alkalinity. When this 
•happens, colds aVg, liki'Iy to apjX'ar. 
I'hc normal alkalinity of the body 
m inaintain(;d by* a sensible diet^ 
Ibis does not inean s|Kriiil h/ods ; 
but it docis mean a sensible variety 
of all kin<ls of focxl, with spf*cjal 
rTn]>hcisis fruits and Vi'giWlws, 
fjnm winch rorne the supplies of 
alkalftio maf(Tial. It is not necessary 
to /'xclude from the diet all acid- 
forming fcxxls ;* jiAt eat a sensible 
all-round diet. Ad4|ng excess 
(]uantities of Vitamin A or Vitamin 
I>, as often recommended, docs 
no good, although it is {x;rfectly 
true thalTf the diet Is dciiciejit in 
these vitamins, there is a general 
lowering of resistance U> all kinds 
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oif -infection, induding colds. Point 
Number Three in the prevention 
of colds is very simple. It is this ; 

Eat sensibly and moderately of aU 
kinds of good foods, especiatty 
fruits and vegetables. 

Another factor in colds has been 
shown to be dryness of the 
membranes of the nose and throat 
due to artificial heating without* 
adding moisture to the air. Over- 
heated dry interiors cause the 
membranes to become dribd out 
and sensitive. E.xposare to sharp 
outdoor culd may then enable germs 
already on the membrane.s to take 
hold and yiroduce infection. At 
the same time it has not been 
demonstrated that the so-called air 
conditioning, although it provides 
the necossary moisture, will be 
entirely effective in preventing colds. 
Point Number Four, therefore, in 
the cold prevention programme, 
which can certainly do no harm, is : 

Keep indoor air well moistened 
and peep the temperature not 

' over yo' except for old people, 
the sick, convalescents, or infants. 

If, in spite of the abf>ve precau- 
tions, y'ou get a cold, you can save 
most of the serious complications, , 
such as infected ears, bronchitis, 
laryngitis, pneumonia and influenza, 
by going to bed immediately <in the’ 
appearance of the symptom-s and 
staying thefe until recovery. If 

there is not a marked improvement •' 
at the end* of twenty-four hours. 
Call a physician. In the meantime, 
the best procedure is ac follows: 

1. into a hot bath. 

2. a hot drink (non-alcoholic) . 

3. Cover up with a blanket or two. 

4. Have, a^ hands a good supply 

• of soft disposalde paper hand- 

heranefs or squares of old 
mudin that can be burr^, 

5. Setde down for a good rest. 


If all this does not prevent cold» 
and the consequences, .you will at 
least have the satisfaction of knowing 
that you have dpne all that modem 
science can conscientiously advise. 

- H. C. A. C. Brigade Gaaette, 


Organiaatjpn Engineeriiyif 

Mary Ifollett — a political JUid busi- 
ness philosopher of the first 
rank suqis up the three c^ief 
probleilis of organisation engineer- 
ing thus : « 

(1) How to educate and train the 
incmbera of an drganisation so 
^ that each can give the most he 
is ca])able of ; • 

" \Vc sh’cHilcl axKilyHci our 
men anti wai^ieii, to fliNoo^r their 
ticcpcT and more; su j charac* 

tfri-stics and making the 

most of Hiiat arL\ we should 
try to iiitti wayi* to develop Uietn 
into htty higher iiiiitH of aorvico." 

) How to give each the fullest 
oi)jTorliiiHly for c onlribution : 

^ ' 'Phe managing abihly. of all em- 

IN a grfiat unlaf}|K*fi mnree 
of .scx:ial wealtIT. l‘*or, ImscxI upon 
(Mdf«r-grving oiyr <frgani2tng Mi) far 
has hrxni pUinned to do wtUiout 
and to NijjtprcHN ttie •inanagiflg 
fK^tsibi lilies whirJi liu in Hmall 
rh'gnx! in each of large nuinlxirti of 
men *' 

* 

( p How to unify the various contri- 
Hlitiuns* that is the pmblem of 
.co-ordination, confeMcd by the 
crux of businl^ss organisation : 

• 

Organixatioij} aa an en^neering pro- 
ject will plan so as to arrange the 
influence about its meml>crN that 
every possible bit of tlieir aNIities 
shall brought out and aiignerl 
into tlie main direction of effort of 
• the whole organization/' 




DEATH LURKS NEAR 
^EN {DOORWAYS 


* * • 

DURING THE ^ TEAR ENDED 
JUNE ,IWt. » PERSONS LOST 
THEIK LIVES AND 72 WERE 
- <SRIOU$LY INJURED AS A RESULT 
Of SrANDING NEAlf OPEN 
DOORWAYS ANb RIDING ON 
FOOTBOARDS OF RUNNING 
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—AND SUDDEN DEATH 

By F. C. Fi'rnar 

Likt ike ^rutmme spectacle of a had auhmohile acddenl itself, the realistic 
details of this article will nauseate some retuferf. Those who find them- 
selves thus affected at the outset are cautioned reaJif}g the article 

in its entirety, since there is no letdown in the author's oidspoken treatment of 
sickening facts, • 


Publicizing iho total oi 

inotoriiiR injurioS’ alnu»St a 
nullion last year, with cWths 

--never gets to first base fn jarring 
the motorist into a ivali/ation of the 
appalling risks of motoring. He 
does n<>t translate dry statist irs into 
a reality M(M)d and agony. 

I'ignres ehule tho pain and luAror 
of savagt* inutilatiiiii which means 
they lea VO ont the j>oint. They nee<l 
to Iv bi ought rloser hom^^* A 
passing look at a bad smash or tin* 
news that a fellow yf»ij htid lunch 
with last week is in a hospital with a 
brok<*n back will make any driver 
but a bcirufool slow (hiwn at least 
temjxirarily. Hut what is needed is 
a vivid and sustatned realization that 
cfViry time y«Mi step on the throttle, 
death gets in beside yc»u, ho|!k*fuUv 
waiting for his chain <*. That single 
horrible accident you may have. 
witncs.sed is no isolated horror. 
That sort of thing hapjH'ns every 
hour of the day, everywliere in llie 
United States. If you really felt 
that, perhaj>s the cold lines of tyjK: 
in Monday ‘s pajxT rcc(»rding that ^ 
total of 2<f Icx'al citizrns were? killed 
' n week-end crashes woftid rate 
something more than a •perfunctory 
tut-tut as you turn back to the * 
sport 6 page. 

An enterprising judge now tand 
again sentepefes reckless drivers to 
tour the#aacidcnt^ end of a city 
ntorguc. But even a mangled body 
on a slab, waxily portra>ang the 
cans&]uences of bad motoring judg- 
ment, isn't a patch on the scene of 


the accident itself. No artist 
working on a safc*ty Jxjster would 
dare depic t llial in full detail. • 

That picture would have to 
melude Mot ion -pic lure and sound 
fttects, .too the flopiMtig, |xiitftlc?ss 
etforts of the injunxl to stand up ; 
the cpuxT, gnmling noises, the 
steiidv. panting groaning of .1 human 
being \vitli«pain crc*eping up ort him 
as tlie shock vfears off. It should 
prtrtiay the* slack c^xpnssic^n on the 
face of a man, drugged with shock, 
staring at the Z-twist in his broken 
leg, the* insancj cruin| lc*d, effect of a 
c'luldis bodv aftcii ts bones arc 
crushed inward, a realistic portrait 
fif an hysti*ri(al woman with her 
s( learning •mouth opening a hole 
in the bloody drip that fills her eyes 
md runs off her eliiu. Minor dc*tails 
vvouUk include th*' raw en<ls of bones 
]Hdf Hiding through , fh*sh in 
cfimpifind lia<nuies, and the dark 
U‘d, <M>/an^ suilact s where clothes 
and -»kin were off at once:. 

Ihost* are, aJl staiidardf evi-ryday 
Msjuehi to tin* iivKlern passion for 
going places in u hurry andjy^Mig a 
chance or tw*j by the w'ay. If 
ghosts could Be put to a usefut 
purl>os(^ (*very bud stretch of road 
iip the United >t.i|es would greet the 
oni c>Tning motorist with groans and 
screams anU the • educational 
sfiectaclc of teh or a riozen corpscs,f 
all sizes, sexes and ages, lying 
horribly still on the blexjdy grass. 

year a state trcH^jxT of my 
acquaintance stopped^ a big red 
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Hispano for speeding. Papa xi'as 
obviously a responsible *person. 
ot^viously set for a pleasant week-end 
with his family — so the officer 
cut into papa's wcU-bred cxptistula- 
tions : I'll let you off this time, 

but if you keep on this way, you 
won't last long. Get going— but 
take it easier." I.ater a {massing 
motorist hailed the tr«K>tx*r and asked 
if the nxi Hispano had- got st ticket. 

" No," said the triMjper, " I Ijated 
to spoil their^ party." "‘Too bad 
you didn't,” said the motorist. " 1 
saw you stop them-- and thim I 
[)as.scd that car again 30 miles up the 
line. . It still makes me f**ol sick at 
my stomach. Ibe car wa.s all hjjded 
up like an acconlion- the colour 
was about all there was left, lliey 
were all dead but one «»1 the ki<Js •• 
and he wasn't going to live to the 
hospital." 

Maybe it will make you sick at 
your stomach, too. Hut unless 
you're a heavy-fotited incurable, a 
good kM>k at the picture the artist 
wouldn'l dare paint, a first-hand 
acquaintance with the re.sults of 
mixing gasoline with siK*ed and bad 
judgment, ought to be well worth 
your while. 1 can't help it if thy 
facts are revolting. If you have 
the nerve to drive fast and take 
chances, you ought to have the nerVe 
to take <he appropriate cure. You 
can't ride an ambulance or watch the 
doctor working on the victim in the 
hospital, but you ca^ read. 

The automobile is treacherous, 
just as a cat is. It Is tragically, 
difficult to realize that it can l^ome 
the deadliest missile. As enthusiasts 
teU you, it makes 65 feel like nodiing 
at a^. Bt4 65 an hour is xoo feet 
a seconds a spedd which puts a 
viciotisly unjustified responsibUity on 
brakhs and numan reflexes, and can 
instantly turn this docile luxury into 
a mad bull elephant. 


Collision, turnover or rideswipe, 
each type of accident |>rQdi|ces eifner 
a shattering dead stop or a crashing 
change of Erection — and, since the 
r»ccupant~- meaning you-rcontinues 
in the old direction at the orig^at 
sjwd, every .surface and angle of 
the car’s inter^r immemately 
Ix'comeK a battering, tearing pro- 
jwtile, aimed squarely at you — 
im-scapable. Then' iS no bracing 
yoiirsi'If agdinst these impeAiUve 
laws of momentum. 

It’s like going over Niagara Falls 
in a sjlf'fl barrel full of raibroad 
spikes. TTie best thing that can 
hapfien to you and one of Ihe rarer 
things- is t(» lx* thrown out as the 
doors spring c>|N.‘n, so you have only 
the ground to'nTkori with. True, 
y*nt .strike with as much (urce as if 
you had Ixis-n thrown from the 
Twentieth Century at top .speed. 
Hut at least you are soared The lethal 
array of gleaming knobs and 
edges .and glass insi<le the car. 

Anything* can hapi)en in that 
s}»lit s«.‘coBd of crash, even those 
lucky oscajrws you hear about. 
People have dived through wind- 
diiclds and come out with only 
supifriicial .scratches. -They have 
run cars together head ofi, reducing 
txdh to .twisted junk, and been 
(oimd unhurt and arguing bitterly 
two miniite.s afterward. 'But death 
was there just the same — he was 
only exercising his [irivilegcuMjeing 
errat ic. This spring a wanfSfl^crew 
pried the door* off a car which had 
i>ed) *oveitumed down an embank- 
ment and out stepfted the driver with 
only a scratch’ onnis ch«*ck. But his 
mother was «till inside, a splinter 
of wood iuim> the top driven four 
inches into her brain as a result of 
.son’s taking a greasy- curve a little 
too fast. No blood — no horribly 
twisted bemes — just a gray-haired 
Corpse still clutching her pocketbook 
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in her lap as she had clutched it 
whe^r^e felt the car leave the road. 

On that same curve a month later, 
a light touring car crashed a tree. 
In the middle of the front seat they 
found a iune>months-old baby 
surrounded by broken glass and yet 
absolutely unhurt. A fine practir*il 
joke on death — but .spoiled by tl\c 
baby's parents, still sitting qp each 
side of him, instantly killed by 
shattering their -skulls on the dash- 
board. 

If you customarily pa.s.s without 
clear vision a long way ahead, make 
.sure that ever>’ member of the party 
carries identification papers -it’s 
difficult to identify a body with its 
whole face bashed in or torn off. 
The driver is death’s favourite target." 
If' the steering wheel holds together 
it ruptures his liver or spleen so he 
bleeds to death internally. Or, if 
the steering wheel breaks off, the 
matter is settled instantly by the 
steering column's plunging through 
hi.s abdoAien. 

By no means do all head-on 
collisions occur on curves.’ llie 
modem death-trap is likely to be a 
straight stretch with three lanes of 
traffic— like the notorious Astor 
Flats on the Albany Post Road where' 
there have been as many as 27 
fatalities ip one summer month. 
This sudden vision of broad, .straight 
road tempts many an ordinary 
sensible driVer into piLs.sing the man 
‘ahead. Simultaneously a driver 
coming the other way swings out at 
high speed. At the last moment 
eadi tries to get into line again, but 
the gaps are closed. As the cars in 
line are foQced into the ditch to 
capsize or»crs.sh fences, the passers 
meet, almost head on, in a swirl- 
ing, grinding smash that sends 
them caroming obliquely into* the 
others. 


, A trooper (lescrihed sufch tui 
accident — five cars in one mess, 
sex'en killed on the spot, two ftead 
on the way to the hos{Htal, two 
more dead id* the long run. 
He rcmen-.berpd it far more vividly 
than he wanted" to - -the quick way 
the doctor tumt>d away from a dead 
man to check up otf* a woman with a 
, brqken back ; the three bodies out 
of one car so soaked with oil from 
the crank-case that they looked, like 
wet brown c'.igars and not human at 
all ; a man, walking around and 
babbling t«> himself, oblivious of the 
dead and dying, even ohliviods of 
the dagger-like sliver «»T stpel that 
stuck out of his streaming wrist ; a 
pretty girl with her forehead laid 
open, tryinl; hojs'leiAly to crawl out 
of_a ditch in spile of her .smashed hip. 
.\ 'first-cla.ss ma.ssacre of that sort is 
only a question of scale and numbers 

seven cor|.)ses are no deader thw 
nn«‘. Each shatfen'd inanr woman 
or child who went to make up the 
jh.oTH) corpses chalked up last year 
had to die a personal de.atli. 

.A car careening and rolling down 
■ bank, battering and .smashing its 
1,1 rupants eyery inch of the way, can 
wTap its4*lf so thorotighly around a 
tree liiat fnmt- and rear bumpers 
lOterlock, requiring an ' acetylene 
torch to cut them .apart, tn a 
recent’ cast* of that s»«t they fotittd 
the old lady, who bad been sitting 
in back, lying acro.ss the lap of her 
daughter, who wa.s in jro”*. ,/wach 
sTKikcd in her own and the other’s 
hlocKl -• indjstinguishably, each so 
.‘•battered and broken that there was 
net' point whateve- in an autopsy to 
determine whether it was broken 
neck or ruptured heart that caused 
death. 

Overturning cars spixialize in 
certain iitjuries. Cracked pelvis, for 
instance, guaranteeing agonizing 
months in bed, motiunless< perhaps 
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(Crippled for life — broken spine 
resulting from sheer side-\vis€^ fwist — 
the minor details of smashed knot's 
and splintered shoulder blades 
caused by crashing into the side^if 
the car as she goes over with the 
swirl of an insiine roller coaster and 
the lethal consequences oi broken 
ribs, which puncture hearts and 
lungs with their raw ends. Tht' 
consequent internal lueinorrhtiRe is 
no less dangerous Ixrause it is, the 
pleural instead of the abdututnal 
cavity that i*^ Idling with bliKul 

Hying glares safetv glass is by 
no means univeisal yet contributes 
much inoie than its share to the 
sj^ectacidar side <jf accidents.* It 
doesn’t merely cut the fragments 
are driven in as if a ( annon loaded 
with broken luitties ha<l been fired 
in your face, and a sliver in tlie eye, 
travelling with such ftuce, means 
certain blindness. A l<g or arm 
stuck through the windshield will 
cut clean to the bone through vein, 
artery arid muscle like a piece of beef 
under the butcher's knife, and it 
takes little time to lose a fatal 
amount of blood under such ciTcum- 
stances. Even safety glass may not 
be wholly safe when tin* car crashes, 
something at high sjxrd. ^'ou hear 
picturesque tales of how a flying 
human body will make a neat hole 
in the Muff with its head the 
shoulders Stick- the glass holds - 
and the raw, keen edge of the 
decapitates the b<xly*as neatly as a 
'guillotine. 

Or, to continue with *the decapi- 
tation motif, going off the road into 
a pc^t-and-rail fence can put you 
beyond worrying about other injifries 
immediatel)% when a rail comes 
through the windshield and tears ofi 
y 6 ur head with its splintery end — 
not as neat a job but thoroughly 
efficient. Bodies are often fdund 
with their shoes off and their feet 


> all broken out of ' The shtSes 

are back on the flooV of ^the car, 
empty and with their laces still 
neatly tied. That is the kind of 
impact prtKlured by nunlem speeds. 

But all that is routine in every 
American community. To btr re- 
membered individifally by doctors 
and jHiliceinen. you have to do 
something as grotesqu<» as the lady 
who burst tlK‘ windshield witl\ her 
, head, splashing splinters all over the 
othiT occupants of the car, and then, 
the car ndleil over, rolled witlf it 
dtiW'n Uii^ edgt‘ of the windshield 
frame and cut her throht ffom ear 
to eur. Or park on the pavement 
tixi n<*ar a curvt- at night and stand 
in front of Ihi* tail Itght as you take 
oil the spare rtre wliich will irn- 
niTirtalize you in syitiebody’s memory 
as the fellow who Was smashed three 
bet broad and two inches thick by 
the impact of a liea.v difty truck 
agaiiwt the rear ok hi own car. Or 
be as original as llie pair of youths 
who wfT«‘ thrown out ot an oj>cn 
i»>adster this spring ihrowm ch'ar-*'- 
but each broke a w 4 nd.shield jiost 
vuh bis head in passing and the 
uholen«>p kd l ach skull, down to the 
, <'Vebrows. was missing. .Or snap off 
. a nine-inch tier*, and get yourself 
impaled by a ragged branc:h. 

None of all that is scs^e-fictioil ; 
ii is just the horrible raw material 
(}i the year’s statistics as seen in 
(lu* ordinary course of 
jxilicemen and .d^Ktors, * picked at 
ran(k>m. surprising thing is 

that there is so little dissimilarity in 
the stories they tail. 

It’s hard no find • a surviving 
accident victimnvho can bear to taik.« 
After you come to, the gnawing, 
scaring pain throughout your body 
is accounted for by learning that you 
have both collarbones smashed, l^th 
shoulder blade<| splinterixl, your right 
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aritn broken in three places and three . 
ribs cracked, with every chance of 
bad interhal ruptures. But the pain 
can't distract you, las the shock 
begins to wear off, from realizing 
that you are probably oriyour way 
out. You can't ffirget that, not 
even when theyshift you from the 
ground to the Stretrlu^r and your 
broken ribs bite into your lungs and 
the sharp endls of your collarbones 
sliduover to stab dtM.‘p hito each side 
of your screaming throat. When , 
you've stopped screaming, it ail 
comes buck' you’re dying and you 
hate yourself fur it. 'Hukt isn't 
fiction either. It's what it actually 
feels like to 1)0 one of that 36,006. 

And every tinyi you pass on a blind 
curve, every time y(»u hit it upon a 
slippery road, every time you st^*p 
on it hartler than your reflexes will 
safely take, every time you drive 


with your reactions slowed down b}' 
a drinker two, every time you follow 
the man ahead too closely, you're 
gambling a few seconds against this 
kind of blood and agony and sudden 
‘ death. 

Take a look at yourself as the man in 
the white jacket shakes his head over 
you, tells the boys with the stretcl cr not 
to tK)lher and turns away to somel>ody 
else ^hQ isn't quite dead vtt .And thei 
take it easy. 

(Reprinted with special permission 
of the publishers '* The Reader's 
Digest.'*) 


Solution to bruin 
tmnmerm 

1. 120 and 80 feet. 

2. 80 feel. 

V 4^ oxen. 
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JOHN WILLIE 



\Vc know, to carry scniirt InnK 
Through d<»orH, or lu'rr, hhmUy. 

An<\ keep the front en«t flown ih wrong 
Vmtr folks d*>n't take it kirnlly. 


Ti> ‘ ketrp* your end w€*ll np ' n* w-i'u-. 

Hut don't," like poor John NNdlft*. 

Apply that slogan tft your eyes : 

(It makes you feel so sillvp 
And nothing in his day of toil 
Can make a m&n feet madder 
Than slipping in a pool of oil 
•When carrying a ladder. 

BM ai9d don’t go wr« _ 
alchotfgti lt*« long 
CourUsyr— 


n. S, P, A, 


TwmiV’eimfU P«es of ihesi curtoons are. avaii^te in booklet ^ 

the^S^^y ^ookt!^. Electric House, Fori. BondHsy, at \ as. each.* 
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IHDIAN AGRICULTURE 

after fifteen years 






m 






A homely brick cottage, strong and healthy cattle, 
a good iron plough to his hand, and a power-driven 
charka-^thcse would be the proud possessions of 
the Indian poasa*nt kftei fifteen years under the scheme 
of progress evolved in the Bombay Plan . In addition , 
ho will have asi abui^ant supply of water, fertilizers 
and nianure. As a result it is estimated that the yield 
from his land will increase by 130 per cent-- more 
than twice what it is today. 

Af every stage in the adestteement of Indian agri- 
cultur(* Steel will be used. 




m • 


’A/ 






|0«Iim4 ftmui 
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FIRE PRECAUTIONS FOR HOTEL GUESTS 

• ♦ 

Kobkrt S. Movi roN, 

a • 

, S'atioutil Fire Predc^^iion AssmiaHwi. 


T he guest in a hotel can Ik" much 
safer from |>assible danger by fire 
if when lie enters the hotel he gives 
some thought to the i>t)ssibility of 
tire and wliat he would do in ease 
fire should occur during the night. 
The same advice appliis to jx^ople 
in any kind of a building,, bur is 
parliculaiiy iinjH*irtanl in the c.i^e of 
a hotel wlure the average guesj dm‘S 
not stay long enough to 1 h* 
thorinighlv laiuiliar with the Imild- 
ing. Tlieie is a great dilference in 
the fire safety of diht*ren( hotel 
structures and the elements of hazard 
are freipiontly leatures which tjie 
ordinary l)otel guest might ned 
notice. Just Ivcause ^ building has 
brick wails, this i1ih*s not mean (hat 
it is iitN'issarily safe inside. ICveii 
the trained fire ]>roli‘Clioii engineer 
must take time to make a tliurough 
insjX'CtiiUi of all h at vires of a building 
before he can pass iudgim nt on its 
fire saft'ty. There are, howeVf*r. 
sdme things tlial anv^me rvgistering 
in a hotel can do which will greatly 
incrv'asi? his chances of survival in 
case <»f a fire c»ccurring in the middle 
of the night. If you arc fire 
coiiM'ious^ you .should do tlu*s#; 
things ; 

I When entering the hotel, iKik around 
the lohI>y. If you wn' automatic 
sprinklers, yftu will knonv^that the danger 
’of fire Ks greatly reduced If there are 
open stairways lca<ling up fr^m the lobby, 
this is a danger signal as in case of fire 
originating anywhere in the tuisement or 
first Uoor the stairs st'fve as flues to 
spread the fire rapidly throughout^ the 
buikltng. Open elevator shafts present 
a fltmilar danger. If you see open stairs, 
make up yoar mind that in case of fire you 
will have to get <nil some othiT way. 

2 in any hotel where you have any 
doubt as to tto fire aalcty, ask for an 
outside room not too high above the 


street — ^iii words, within reach of fire 

department iMldurs. Avoid inside rooms 
in clo.Hett courts where there is no way (or 
the fire tlepartineiii to get in and where 
if you should escape b\ the window you 
would have no place to go. 

0 When j'ou get to ,your room. 

inunetliately lorjik around to see how 

you would get iAii in case of fire. Kind 

1 he way to the stairs or fire escapes and 
make sure that fio ItKkeil dcM,irs or barred 
windows block your escape. ^ rnless your 
Kkcini is so «high up that the physical 
exiTtion v^ould Ihj prolnhitivc, walk down 
lht‘ sti'ur tower and see how you would 
get to the street from tlic bL>ttom. Fire 
4kw»i.t on the stair tower are for your 
prott'ction and are usi ally reipiired by 
Uw to l>c kept chw'pd. If you find them 
bl«s^ked ojHjii with wooden wedges, report 
thin U> the hotel clerk, ff you don't get 
satisfiU'Aion from the. hntcT clerk, aik to 
-see the managei. 

4 Impjiie as to, what proviatons am 

* made to warn gues» s a ckso cif firo ^^ 
IS there a hotel fire alarfu system, of is 
the f»nlv way to notdy guests ringing 
individual phoniTH or kiiiK:kirig on dtnirs ? 
r If f>ther (HiHKible means of exit 

;ipf*ear unsafe, figure out how in 

• 'x* of neu'Ksily you could get out your 
1 ) window If there are balconies or 
a^tioining rrxds, Htrv. how y«»u coulf} use 
thrni ^If, as a ficsl reixirt, a rope made of 
Iwd sheets seems the only |)osHible way 
oijl, figure out )uSt*how you would tie 
Uk' sheets and fasten your improvised 
io|K!. lie sure you tie a safe knot 

Unless immadiale comfort is more 
^ tmf/^frtaiil than safety from the 
n*l.iUvely rciTKite clvance of fire, close both 
door and transf>m lr> the corrk! u4sbtbrc 
going to bed. l>o not yoiirseft cxmtribute 
to the hazard by smoking in bed. 

If you are surldenly awakened by a 
. night fire, o{M:n the door to the Iialt 
very cautiously. " If the Itall seems safe to 
u.sc. proceed at once to the exit you liave 
previoufdy selected. Don t stop to pack 
your luggage ; a minute's delay might f 
prove fatal. 

O If, when you open the door, yon meet 
® fire or hot smokc^ do not try to gel 
out that -way but stay in vour icKim. 

( Continued on page foSi 
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Let your plans for post-war reconstruction include 

HOLL-ERITH 

Electrical Punched Card Equipment 

WHICH IS ‘USED THE WORLD OVER FOR ALL FORMS OF 

ACCOUNTING. COSTING. STATISTICS AND OTHER RECORDS. 

« 

Our Staff of Experts in OfRce Organisation^ are ready to help in the 
framing *bf your plans. Alternatively ouf 'Service Bureaux at Delhi, 
Calcutta and Bombay can deal, speedily and economically, with work of 
any volume which ’s of a sporadic nature 

THE BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE CO., LTD., 

PRATAP BUILDINGS. CONNAUGHT CIRCUS. 

NEW DELHI. 


Central Avenue^ Esplanade Hoad, 

CALCUTTA. BOMBAY. 
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What is Penomid ^ 
Management ? 

f^rsonnel Management is that 
part of management function 
which is primarily concerned with 
the hmnan relationsliips within an 
organization. Its objective is the 
maintenance of those relationships 
on a basis which, by consideration* 
of the well-being of the individual, 
enables all those engaged in the 
undertaking to make their maximum 
personal contribiftion to the effective 
working of that undertaking. 

In particular, personnel manage- 
ment is concerned with 
Methods of recruitment, election, 
training and education and with tiio 
proper employment oi pcmonnel; 

Terms of employmenti methods and 
standards of remuneration, working 
conditions, amenities and employee 
services : 

The maintenance and effective use of 
facilities for joint consultation between 
employers and employees and between 
their representatives, and of recognised 
procedures for the settlement of 
disputes. 

e e e 

How to pick your Canteen 
Manager 

The applicant for the job of 
canteen manager .should be asked 
not merely for the names of the , 
firms with^whom he has been pre- 
\iousIy employed, but the nature 
of their works ; the typ<! of protluct 
made; the lay-out of the factories * 
or other insflallations ;• number of 
workers employed in each ; Mrhcther 
there was a three-shift working or a 
night-^ift ; what ” breaks " were 
allowed for main meals and mid- 
moming or mid-aftemoon refresh- 
ment ; whether* there was a tea- 
troUey service {fhLs can be 
extremely profitable) ; what the 
gross profits were in relation to 
food costs; the number of meals 
served daily : number and organisa- 


tion of canteen staff ; ty^iical memus* 
where and how the fo^ was bouj^t 
and a most important nktter— 
w'liat overheads the canteen was 
expected to bear and what the 
applicant thinks are itar.—The 
Welfare. 

* • * * s 

Laying out of Plant 

In place of the convefhtional and 
tedious draftiflg board method* of 
ilniwing to scale new layouts of 
furnituri! and plant, the followit^ 
new inctht^ <ff making u.se of 

models fe now available. — * 

• 

Scale models of machinery and 
equipment (| inch i foot) are made 
and tlie plant laid oat in miniature, 
M<--ssanine floors arc made of trans- 
parent plastic so that the depart- 
nu nls Iwncath them ran Ik* readily 
seen and studied. Wlicn a depart- 
ment layout i\ approved^ it is 
photofyaphed to , wrve as a 
permanent record. I his method 
has many advantagc.s as the Methods 
Engineers aqd Management can see 
just what the layout is to b6. 

'thing is left to the imagination 
ai< ' Knginec/;; and Management are 
abe- to .s«;c the complete picture. 
Itrauiugs are unnecessary as the 
*f»l 4 ;tr>graph.s .servls the ‘ purpose 
b«.ttei. 

Vi * • • 

# 

FIRE FRECAUTKRfS FOR HOHL GUERn 
« 

[CrmUnurd ftrnm pagiP 

Kven an ordinary wtxKlcn doDr^tigblly 
rittsfvl, can hoUl l>aak fire for sotn«t time 

ft biM'ua through. Open your 
window and wait for the 5re department. 
A» tong aa you^ke^ your d<x>r and 
traniMirn clfMcd, you ahould be aafe in your 
Ttxim for a cr>nsi<lerable pcr|pd of time. 

Q Whem the fifcmcn arrive, follow 
^ their inatructiona. Wait your turn 
at the ladders ; there may \h* .>K>me(ine 
else in another window in more immediate 
danger. If it i« a question of jumping to 
a life net. wait until the hremen are ready 
to £atch you. ^ • 
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• TRIPARTITE WORKING PARTIES— II 

CAN THEY PROMOTE INDUSTRIAL EmClENCy ? 

^ By JAMES F. WHITEFORD. 

The Hfcond and concluding portiim of Mr. James I\. Whitejorh's article 
on the subject is reproduced below with the special permission of the author and 
THE WOOL RECORD AND TEXTILE WORLD.~Ed. 


Kxaniiruitioii ^)f the fourth item — 
labour relatiouir^-is larf'ely excluded. 
Sir Statford has stated that — ** the 
relations b^^tween employers and 
emuloyees, which arenlealt with by 
ernphiyers' ft‘dorations and trade, 
unions should be c<uisidtTed outside 
the scope of the incpiiries.** Educa- 
tiorf, w(‘lfare, and working* c<nulitions 
ccune ^thih this item, but these are 
matters for examination at the 
various mills and factories and a 
general review *of the whole of the 
industry would be difficult. 

So much data are incori>orafed 
under the item - statistics- -that any 
examination may prove a lengthy 
process,* Wliother die existing data 
are arranged and supplied tb the 
various executives in the industry 
in the most suitable form for use is a 
matter to be discovered. It is 
difficult to visualise the exact form 
of an examination of this nature or 
of recommendations as rfresult of the 
survey. • , • 

From the foregoing review of the ’ 
prol>{iblc reports resulting from«rfH 
examination of the wool industry by 
a "w'orkilig party," it is apparent 
that none of the betteni\ents re- 
co^^nnended is capable of being made 
operative within the time limit of 
two years. Readjustment ^f the 
plan of the general cfrganislttion 
assuming that a change is recom- 
mended, could not be made effective 
for a period />f years.* Mew machi- 
nery and equipment for the industrj^ 
will take several years to install even 
if the machinery is available. The 
same is tnie of new' mills and 
fa^ories should decision be reached 
that these are necess^rj' ** to rend^ 


the industry more capable of meeting 
competition in home and foreign 
markets.** 

After reviewing the whole situation, 
one is forced to the conclusion that the 
problem of effecting improvement in 
efficiency is not thoroughly understood. 
Building new mills and factories and 
filling them with tlhe most modern 
machinery xcill not automatically pro- 
duce the results desired. For 
efficiency to be achieved, the machinery 
has to be operated at capacity. New 
machines operated at low efficiencies 
nuiy he much less productive than old 
machines operated at high efficiencies. 
The problem needs to be viewed in t/te 
proper perspective. 

Efficiency is a record of perform- 
ance. Improvement results from 
individual effort. It is an error to 
assume that high operating effici- 
encies can he impost'd en masse 
upon an industry. The real problem 
revolves around the details of oi>era- 
tH>n in the iinits of the industry — 
the individual mills and factories. 
The efficiency of any industry is 
merely the average of the perform- 
ance efficiencies of the operating 
^units. Until the efficiencies of the 
units arc established it is not possible 
to measure the efficiency of the 
industry. 

Establishing the efficiency of an 
operating unit is no easy task. At 
least six different factors have to be 
measured separately — 

Efficiency of investment. 
Efficiency of design. 

* Efficiency of material. 
Efficiency of equipment 
Efficiency of control. 

Efficiency of personneU 
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‘'’From this if is apparent tliat any 
inquiry into the efficiency nf an 
in^pstry is far more involved than 
may be, imagined. It emphasises 
the complexity of the problem of 
'* industrial emaency." 

This is no time or place for acade- 
mic discussions. For the moment, 
effort must be directed toward such 
adjustments as will render the 
industry more capable of iinreting 
competition in home and foreign 
markets. It is not a problem to be 
dealt w’ith so nuich by a “ working 
party ” as by the maiuging cxeai- 
tives of the individual units of the 
[Kirticular industry. 

// is not a question of vaiting for 
nev' equipment, but rather 0 / utilising 
the existing nmehinery to better 
advantage. , 

They need to follow the example 
set by the women when they had 
to dtail with the problems arising 
fnnn insufficiency of chdliing 
coupon.s — nuke do and mend. l'i»r 
want of a better description, the 
" mending ” can 1 ki termed improv- 
ing the efficiency.” 

The only way to strengthen an 
industry is to strengthen each of the 
operating units of that industry. 
The operational details of each mill ' 
and factory have to be studied in 
order to ascertain where mending is 
necessary. In this connection effici- 
ency can be described as : 1 >oing 
in the best way whatever has to be, 
done, and not doing at all whatever 
,is not neces.sary. * , 

In each unit, special attention 
requires to be given to tf»e study of 
three important factors— appliou- 
tion, * control, and experience. 
Application relates to the efforts of 
executives anef .staff as much as to 
those of •tllte operatives at the 
machines. Control is an organisa- 
tional matter covering more tlun the 
issuing of instructions and seeing 
that they are executed. ' Experience 


valuable only if, it is* utilised in h 
s>’stematic manner. Improvoment 
in the efficiency of opemtioif can be 
effected by & wide variety of 
methods. 

I submit three illustrations of 
personal experiente. In one factory, 
not a textile, an increase of 3a per cent, 
in production voluffic from existing 
equi])ments resulted from alterations 
in the plan of the operating organisa- 
tion. That means that there jjvas 
•nearly 50 per cent, more equipment 
than was actually ncxessary ; an 
investment efficiency of about 67 pSsr 
cent. • * * 

In one of the manufacturing 
de|urtments, the efficiency of invest- 
ment was only 50 jmt cent. The 
problems wfire vyry complic.ated but 
wej'e solved satisfiictorily. The 
resultant betterments in this parti- 
cular department yielded rwltictions 
in manufacturing co.sts in e^cc.s8 of 
i>er .'innffm. 

.\nllysis of o{>emtiii,; statistics of 
u group of - milts disclostsl losses 
approximating lt)0,<H>o somewhere 
in the vast 'organisation during the 
Modification in the plan of 
< ntrol suffirient for the purjmsc was 
both Wngtlry and involved. As the 

• final t;(;sult there Wias ’an annual 

• siiving of approximately f/)2,()Oo. 

•At the cV»se <»f firtancial year, a 
t«'xtilo manufacturer was faced with 
a debit balance of sum«f £j7,tM)o. 
Tiior(»Tig|t inve.stigation finally dis- 
cUised a faulty owratim^ tmliev. 
.\(;tually, it h;id always been faulty, 
but ci|2bumstanc^s had been such as 
to j>rev«!nf unsiiti.sfactory results 
during previous ^ears. The neces- 
sarv' alteration tn the <qKsrating 
{loiicy had the effect* of restoring 
credit tialances.* , 

Each of these three firms W'as 
regarded as a leader in the particular 
industry.* Further, each had been 
rated as sticcessful by the cu.stomary 
standards of njpasuremnnr. ft rrcay 
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Be add(^ that ijn neither instance; 
was lalxtur r€s{)on.sibTe in any manner 
for thc‘a<lvcrse conditions. 

Similar illitstratidhs can be sub- 
mitted in a wide variety of industries. 
But these are sufficient io emphasise 
the importance of examining the 
individual op^ratiAg units. Ad- 
mittedly, the evidence submitted 
has little i^ conimon with what is 
usually termed efficiency. It does, 
hoWever, have a great deal to do with 
enabling competition to be met with 
any degree of success. 

If the primary causes .of these 
" inefficiericies " were common in the 
mills and factories of all industries, 
or even in the same industry, the 
problem of im][>rovement would not 
be difficult. In ‘that event, the 
corrective measures could be redilced 
to a formula and applied throughout. 
But " inefficiency ” exists in such a 
variety of forms that it is .seldom 
that it can be* readily recognised. 
Even when discovere<l it is necessary 
for the fundamental * causes to be 
established before the nature of the 
bettennents can be determine*!. It 
involves intensive research. 

* • * 

Ih whatever industry, it seems 
fairly obvious that the e^kieKey of thi 
whole can be improved only by^ i^- 
proving that of each of the operating 
'units. Xhis must inwlve thd parti- 
cular " working party " studying con- 
ditums in each unit. Ratlwr a 
task, especiaUyvhen the time 
factor is 'very impqrtant. According 
to the proposed plan, the •'\hetter- 
ments " are to be. ftuly operative 
within two years ac the ma.vidutm 
limit. 

r * 

1 do not know the exact number 
of operating units in ,the woollen 
industr>’. i^ob,ibly it will be more 
correct to term it the “ v^llen and 
worstni industry/* but that docs not 
aWr the general problem. If 'we 


segregate “ woollen " and " worst- 
ed ’’ spinning, and “ woollen ” and 
" worsted ” weaving there are efgbt 
sections in the industry instead of the 
six I have listed. If a " working 
party ” is appointed for each section, 
it merely adds to the complexity 
of the problem as the recommenda- 
tions made by the eight parties will 
‘have to be consolidated. 

f am told that there are approxi- 
mately, 300 mills in the worsted 
spinning section alone. For the 
working party to spend one day at 
each mill, the examination of this 
one section will occupy a full year. 
Tlie examination will have to be 
ntcher hurried to be completed in one 
day. Similar conditions obtain in 
the other .sections. It is difficult 
to' see in what manner a " working 
party ” could examine the woollen 
industry and submit constructive 
recommendations for improving the 
efficiency of operation within a 
period of a few months. 

Working parties have already been 
appointed for five important in- 
dustries. Sir Stafford stated at the 
time of his report that he hoped to 
have final reports from each of these 
parties early in the New Year. 
One is reluctantly forced to the con- 
clusion that the real problems of 
securing improvement in industrial 
efficiency are far .from being 
understood. 
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TOWARDS BETTER WORKING CONDITIONS 


Govomment ot India 
recently iipjxnnled a Fact 
Finding ( omnnliec consisting of four 
members- two civil si‘r\ants and 
two economists - to reixjrt on tlie« 
working conditions prevailing^ in 
thirty-eight of oui njoiv iinjxntant 
indvislries. A imndx r <if .re|xnts 
have already Wen issued by this 
('oinmittee. ll^r the most part Iht y 
reveal working emulitions which are 
very lar from Ix ing satisfactory. 

rhe hnsinesMnen and tndnslriali.sts 
of the conntiy to a laigi* extent 

sliuuldrr th<' ic'-poiisibility for this 
state of alfairs. As a gi neial ia\}e. 
we have si Idnm given .serious 
thought lo the question of improving 
industrial working iondition^, It is 
time we slied our Jefhaigv in this 
res^x^ct and gave concerted atten- 
tii>n to tht' development c)f widfaro 
activities as a ilefinite^part of the 
iiulustrial system. 

At the same tim<^ we must rid 
ouiK'lves of certain widely' picvalimt 
but nevertheless false idea.s about 
welfare work. The old-fasliioned 
foreman who ridicules welfare* mea- 
sures'<m the proud ph‘a that none of 
his men are "'softies"*' is a menare 
to healthy industrial dcvelopiiu rit. 
So is the foreman who introduces 
welfare* activities condcsrendiiigly, 
gus an art of benevolence. The plain 
truth is that satisfactory working 
conditions are indis|x;nsiib*le in sei'iir- 
ing a high level of etfu iency in our 
business and industrial organisdti(»ns. 
We recently prepared a list •of 
reminders^ amA circulated them to 
a number kn^iwk-dgeable (K'rsons, 
The comments r<*!C«*ived from one of 
the members of the Fact Finding 
Committee are significant : Few 


sectional and di»partmenial heads 
are cjuahiitisa anil \;oiii|H*tcnt p<»rsons 
to sut)crvise >\*orkifig condititms. 
Thev are usually i>iudi*ned with 
other routine work and have little 
op|H>rtiiihly to exercise their imag-* 
illation. If. howwer. they are 
^cnnn^*tenl to ilo so. they are afraid 
of making suggestions which involve 
nu»nt*tiiry t*\j>t‘nse to their em- 

pln\t‘rs .1 * ^ 

Fo this we lejilied that flu* yisptra* 
lion to improve vvellare eonditions 
nuisl com*- from the lop ; and that 
th«- i nthusiitSm !*> in‘fro<hice welfare 
nnsisuns mu'^t *uigin.ile with the 
cnqdoyei and fill* ! dow n. * through 
th»* visciis ami ion*mcn, to the 
lev**! of tlu* workmen. For this to 
hafijM-iy how’i-vef , einpl- yefs must 
fiisi ‘fill ^atis^uH^ fl. t W'orking 
comlifiotis iitr itilailihly leflexiiid in 
111*' *|uantity a*nd (pialit y of iiidnstiial 
<»utput. • 

In vii’W of tie- »*\treine im|K>rtanre 
oj .^fls MiV)je\ t. we mgo tliat welfare 
‘ ♦ip* I vNors**in tlu* country f*>rm 
► 1 jM*mselyet> into an association for 
Iht* exchangt* viirws ^ and ex- 
privt'iu'i's, ^ rhis ;csjx*ct of fa«'tory 
work is making lajiid progress tp 
oth**r parts of jhe world. * In Fliig- 
1.10*1. fer iiistanc**, there is the Indies^ 
tiui) VVilfau* SfM:i«qy, and sevetal 
ntluT a.ssoi'ia lions to deal W'ilh the 
gt nerak subject of industrial wdfare. 
This* IS aj^rl from the numerous 
in^itutioQs which deal with sjMrcufic 
Mihjecis like 'satf’ty and c 4 nt 4 Mi 
\v</rk. The .formation *»f such 
AsvK..iations in India ^vould ccrrtainly 
serve to improve the performance, 
and increase the jirofessioiial 
knowleilffe, of our welfare sujxt- 
visors. 


See A Survey of Working Coniitivne, pa^ 37t. 
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• THE COST OF MANAGEMENT 


An with wliom I had 

.1 cnnvcrsatioiT the <ither day 
sai<l that (lid not S(‘<* why his 
Manat'l l* should be so diighly paid 
as Compared with* him. M(»st <‘in- 
ployers are aw;y'(* that this attitude 
is typi<*al o( tin* average employee. 
Th(‘ ar^mment in regard to <lisparity 
of in(‘(»ines i 5 seriously advanced, and 
it therefore deserv es a serious answer. 

The ordinary employee must b(* 
iuvitc'd to delv(^ a bit dee|H‘r into 
thi^ is.sue so that : (it) het^c'es all the 
relevant facts ; and (b) stvs* tluan in 
thc'ir jA-oper pers|H.*ctive. 

One such basic fact is that it is 
misleading to c^nnpan’ jiyvss salaries. 
The Manager and* his clerk both 
receive the same benefits from Mu- 
countiys government. Hut the 
Managt'r might be paying Ks. i.ooo 
for thesi' services by way of income- 
tax, whereas lys clerk probably 
contributes less than Rs. to. The 
tax in both cases is** deduc ted at 
source, so that the ct)rrect way of 
i‘oin|>aring salaries would be on the 
basis of Mr/( salary drawn. rhis 
substantially reiluces ,the .dleged 
wide disparity Ixdween the earnings^ 
(»f a Manager and an averagt' clerk. , 

Next. V'Xiinnne the resjunisibilbirs 
of the two. A Manager in ^'ontrol 
df a largii business t»mploving about 
ii>.ooo men is iKuinrilly paid about 
1^. 5,000 t>er month. IJie bott cost 
<u liTamifftjni'nt in this case works out 
at 4.S annas jxt employee. . Surely 
this cost is not excessivo*ci»ns1ilering 
the si/c (d the organLsation and, its 
wide activities, t^ix'Cially when we 
reinembt‘r that the ^Janager is re- 
s|K>nsiblo for the efficient ixMform- 
‘ance of this large labour force. Tlie 
ordinary employ^x^ no doubt casts 
envious eyes t>n his Manvfger. But 
the latter gets th«' nett pay of (»nly 
ij such «ynpIoyt‘\'s^ And tht^' 


employees, it should be bom^ in 
mind, are invariably engaged in 
routine work with little or no res- 
jHmsibility attached to their positions. 

Indeed, the disparity in respofisibil- 
ity is fur wider than the disparity in 
jneomes. This fact is n‘fleeted in the 
law gf supply and demand. The 
abifitics and qualities needed for 
mimagerial success are so scarce that 
there is a dearth of suitable appli- 
cants for managerial posts in spite of 
tin* (apparently) high salaries offered. 
Kvery fair-minded employee will 
agu e that salary must be n^iated to 
tlie job. R\<‘ry vtxation n'cpiires a 
('Cl tain basic intellig('ncc and certain 
minimal abilities and qualities. The 
Inglu'r the levi‘1 of intelligence, and 
the great(‘r the abilities ami cpuilities, 
the more difficult are they to find. 
For this reason, jobs which call for 
outstanding talmt haw to be better 
paid than those requiring mediocre 
(ami therefore easily available) talent. 

Th(‘n again, the man at the top, 
holding a’\>i>sition of resixmsibility. 
han a* |>ositiyn to keep up to. He has 
to mix with jxople who give his 
. firm bu>iness, and who (by virtue of 
their status and contacts) influence 
his business and factors (like govern- 
ment legislation) ndatinjf: to his 
business, hor this purjK)st‘„he has 
to keep an establishment and indulge 
•in cxpimditure wiiich the ordinary 
einpK>yee need not and flexes not in 
fact incur. It is true that ho gt?ts 
a certain ♦amount of comfort and 
enjoyimmt front this outlay, but that 
is incidental to his main purpose. 

A proper appreciation of all these 
facts |x»ints to the conclusion that 
tliQCost of management's far from ex- 
cessive, and that the wide gap bc*tw^en 
the salarx* of an average manager and 
that of an average employee is 
apparent rather than real. 
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A SURVEY OF WORKING CONDITIONS ' 


¥N» this month's oditorial, wo 
have uiiged the estahlishinent of 
welfare supervision on professional 
basis. In the presjmt article, we 
submit a series of questions lelalinfj: 
to Working Tonditions. We invite 
industrialists to answer the>e (jues- 
tions in regard to their own organisa-' 
tions. We hojK* this will stinfuliite 
further questions and lead tt»^ a 
cross-examination of welfare prac- 
tices prevailing at presi'nt, with a 
view to their improvvinetU and 
expansion. 

Accidents : What parti< \ilar 
arridents are your wi>rk-jH*opl<* lialde 
to ? Have ytai a Safetv Coniinitteo ? 
Is the Safety rommittcH* an aitive 
one ? What ariangements have yen 
for fust-aid ? Have you a first-aid 
detachment in the organisation f 
Have you an ambulance to take 
injured jXH)ph* to hospital ^ What 
arrangements have you for n halfi- 
litation ? 

Air: What an* the characteristics 
of the air in the different depart- 
ments of your f.ictory (du;\t. hurtiid- 
ity, movement, sniell. tenuM-ratuie 
and ventilation) ? 

Baths: Is the work in your 

factory dirty, average, or clean ? 
Are haths^ sliowers. wash-basins, 
and other ^toilet amenities pr»- 
vided ? Is hot wateT available daily f 

Clennlinett : Is your firganisa- 
tion clean ? What are your Jioiw - 
keeping methcxls ? How oft<*n do 
you paint and white-wxsn 

Cloljiet: iyo any of the pro- 
cesses or trades require safe^)* 
clothes, or othor protective <'quij>- 
ment ? Whaf provi^ons haw you 
madp for lookers ? Are they s<rcurc 
and suitable f Wliat drying arrange- 
ments have you made ? ^ 

CmliM : l>o you employ women 


workers ? Have you any arrange- 
ments for taking can* of their 
infants ? 

Cycle Padki» ete : What arrange* 
ments have you* for taking care 
of ymtr employt\*s’ cycles and cars ? 
(Rail, security, sun, weather). 

Ditcatet: What arc^^thr indtis* 
trial disc*aH(.'s of your trades ? VVTial 
proti*ction anJ tn*atmenl do you 
provide ? 

Educfttioiis What are your [xdi- 
ciis in rogiud to he alth and safety ? 
How are* they put over 2 (b'ilins, 
posters, talks, etc.). What aiYange-* 
ments have you made, external 
or internal. Jor the* advan«'<?ment 
of yijtir apprenfees and W4)rker» 
gemtrally ? 

Explotiont ; Is there any |>Ossibil« 
ity of an explosion in the appara* 
tus or e(piipmirnt ? Wlu't prdte<i:ive 
niiMsUBi's have you introduced ? 

Fatigue: Is any of your work 
fatiguing ? K 5o, what arrangements' 
havr you made for rest pansies ? Is 
salt supplied ht^avy manual 
w* • ktTs and others engaged in ** hot " 
cMt ipaiioiis *which induce excessive 
pi'i^piration ? ^ • ' 

• Fire: What arrangements have 
y<»firior fire •prevei^l ion an<i protec- 
ti»»n ^ Have you rrmsiilted the (liiet 
of the Loi id Irirejirigacb' Have you 
mtiMilir'tl^ the (hief of the Salvage 
t iiip'> ill regard to protect iQg your 
oigaiiisation in the tveiit-of fire? 
lh»w you stole, inflammable 
inatenals anfl (*cjiiipiTu:nt ? 

Flboring : Aru tbc floors com- 
fortable and safe ? Arc the aisles 
and passiiges designed With a view 
to safety ? Arc \hc stairways easy 
and safe ' 

Food: * Have you a canteen ? 
What provision is made for meals, 
teat refreshments^ and^ drinking 
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iRrater ? To what extent are thesic 
services taken advantage of hy em- 
places ? Do you jKTiodically 
partake of a standard meal in the 
canteen ? 

Hsahli: l>o you have a system 
of medical examination on omjdoy- 
inent. at periodical intervals 
qtiently, and in case* of sickness ? 
Have you a medical staff with hos« 
pital connections ? What 
them (missionary ?^eal, salary, et^.) ? 
What is their manner of appremch 
(dniff, mechanical, sympathetic) ? 
What medical Ireatiramts do you 
provide (dental, eyes, t*ars. nose, 
throat, physifvthorapy and x-ray) ? 
Are medical records ke]it of /all 
employees Is rtiedical attenti<»n 
Riven to workers’ dtqx*ndents, or to 
worke rs confined to l>od at home f 
Have you any form of medical 
insurance ? 

Hours: What arc your hours of 
work, normal and overtime ? Do 
yr»u employ ni^ht-workers ? An* 
any of your men employed on night 
shifts ? What siK*rial ])ro>'isions 
have you made for such men ? 

Housing: Is any houT^iuR ruVom- 
mr>dation provided ? If so, what is 
the floor area per tenement f What . 
does it include, bathing, lighting and 
toilet arrangements ? Is this accom- 
modation within walking distance' 
the fac'tory ? If not, is transjKirt 
provided oi' easily available ? 

Indobtodnots : To what extent’ 
are your workers indebted ? What 
means do you employ to^ relieve 
them ? 

lightiag : »\^Tiat arc your artifi- 
cial and natural standards of li(^bt- 
ing ? Is there ^ny glare ? What use 
have you made of cplour to supple- 
mOTt light ? ' 

Lodsm : Are lockers provided 
for all your staff ? Are they suitjiblc 
and secure ? 


Noito : Is there any* nofse in the 
workplace ? Whal protection have 
you provided against this ^ 

Puttttvu : Wliat fonn of si^ating 
do you prr»vide ? 

Ptycbologg : 1^) you make use 
of any ivsychological.means in select- 
ing employees/ and, in making their 
employment as comfortable and 
attractive as |x»ssible What arc 
yotir ideas fin the empUiymont of 
colour, cleanliness, and gocxl hcaise- 
ki*<*ping. 

Reoruation and Sporta : VVliat do 
you provide for your employees' 
n crt*atitm ? Do you • encourage 
iiuliMir and outdoor games ? *Do you 
hav4* a library \v<il stocked with 
books, mag' 4 /jnes, aAd new'spa{K*rs ? 
Have you a gynfnasium, music hall, 
th^atn*. wTestling pit, and^ grounds 
fill cricket, hcH‘k<»y, tennis, football 
aiul other games ? 

Rett: Wliflrt is \ our * general 

fM^uy in regard loov » fiaust:s, rest- 
looiiis, and other amenities for 
p»*riocli<‘al p;Uises in work ? 

Sanitation : What provisions 
fMv#‘ you maefi* for spitoons, toilet, 
n nals, ami w'ater-clos**ts ? Are 
tle \ adccjUrtte to the nerds of your 
^talf ?,^Are they kept scrupulously 
I fi an ? Is t!nTe any special squad 
fni* this pur|>t)sc Is a w'afer-tap 
piovickMl (or <*ach water-closet ? . 

Seboob : you a system of 

•-rlKKilmg for apprentiees, and for 
rinplojees’ children or dep’^ndeiitsT ? 
And for thosf* <*m|>loyees who wish 
to atJvanci; ;' Do you provide any 
incentive for such jiersons ? 

Shopt : l?o “ y-wu matAtain any 
•<ho|:>s where workers can buy cloth, 
grain, and oth«c consumer goods ? 

VilbratioBt Do you use pneu- 
matic tools ? What provisions have 
you madt; for dead-inan'a tiammer, 
etc.? 
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CUT YOIM MANUFACTURING COSTS 
BY USING GOOllJ^EAll 

TRANSMISSION BELTING 



Goodyear make many dilferenl fttypra of belting 
for the franamisaion of power or conveying of 
materiala. One of tbeae ia exactly the right Belt 
for each of your ioha-' and of courae. the right 
Belt meant beat aervice and loweaC coat for you. 

Hete arc a few Tranaroiaaiun Bella that will 
np^^fd up your prcKlutiton and cut down coata. 

COMPASS ENDLESS CORD BELT -lor high 
apeed and heavy duty. The load la earned by 
coutinuoilaly wound low>atrrtch corda encased in 
elastic envelctp ** no joints Greater capacity than 
ply helta of equal weight or fhkkneat. 

THOR ‘SQUARE EDGE" 
BELTING for heavieat duty. 

Hdgca cut aquare and coated with 
protective lacquer. No ply aeania. 
jointa or tplicea- very flexible, high 
.trnaile ailver duck. 33 ounce in narrow 
beica ; 35 ounce in wider l>elta. All 
widtha and^pHea. 

WINGFOOT BELTING --for 
general induatrtal uac. Selected 32 
^ouiMc duck and beat quality rubber. 

Protected edgea. Flexible and strong. 

^n all widths and plica. 

KUNGTITE BELTING - for agri. 
cultural and induatrial uaet on drives 
not requiring heavy duty belt. Pro*« 
ttct|d edges. 32 ounce duck. 

PATRFINDEB BELTING -for ^ 
light industrial^ use. Pratccted edge, * 

28 ounce duck. AU widths and pUet. 

• 

YdW — rew G«edye*r IKatHiMrtar wgl 
Be glad ta aapgiy yoar - requlreawaia. 



THE GOODYEAR TYRE A RUBBER CO. (mma) LTD. 

CALCUTTA • MAOSAS • OELNI^ • SOMSAY *. ^AHOSE 
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“MONTY” AS A LEADER 


^tRUE leadership is always a 
fas^rinating, if baffling, quality. 
It would be rash to att<'inpt any 
ortliodox definition of what it ineans 
ur comprises. But for the present 
purpose, it cotild be dofin<Hl as the 
ability (probably aiquired and 
certainly capable i'»f further develofi^ 
ment) to inspire a body of mep to 
strive towards a fixed g<Kd with 
IXMseverance, discipline, loyalty, and 
good cht'cr. 

Such leadiiship is essentia! not 
only t»n the field (»f battle, but a!sf> 
in tile management of our business 
and indu'.lria! en(erpris(*s. That is 
why We decided to dist iiss IRtc 

an article (‘ontribntt d soin<' in<»nths 
ago to an English lU WspajH r by^Sir 
James (ii igg. Secretary of Slate' fin 
War m England fiom lo ji to 1045 . 
lln: article in <|iiestion was devot<*d 
to I'ield-Marshal Montgoinerv. ’ tln^ 
most succi ssfni Hritidi gener.d since 
Wellington, if not since Marlbo- 
rough ; ’ it look M«>nt\’s military 
genius for giante<l and dealt with 
some (ti his outstanding <ju.dilies as 
a leader of men. The, progressive 
manager ami sujKrviNir will n adilv 
see the dose siinilaiily betwi;en the* 
Field-Marshal's leadersliip in military 
affairs and (he best type of leadei ^ 
ship in ojur offices and factories. 

Contac^: Probably the most 
fundanu?ntal elemcnl in Moiity s 
technique of leadership was his* 
passion fdft jXTsona^ c-ontact and 
*first-hand inffirmation. He*did not 
believe in what may aptly des- 
cribed as '^remote control.' He 
was always w^ell forward in the battle 
zone, keeping in constant touch with 
ttic activiticf (h the field, A Chief 
of Staff at • Headefharters relieved 
hiffi of all paper-work and adminis- 
trative routine. He worked extreme- 
ly hard, tve arc told, to preserve 
direct contact with the troops and 


" to make himself a \ital, dbmmant 
influence in thgir lives/* 

Co-oparatiott : Monty never 
tried to /ugcir co-ojieration fi^m his 
men. He earned it by taking them 
into his confidence* Before every 
Ciuiqmgn, or new f)ha.se of a cam- 
l>aign. he made a ixfint of assembling 
all the low^er commanders down to 
the liiutenani-colonel. and jper- 
isonally explained his plans to them, 
with the injunction to pass on every- 
thing n lcvant: and htJptnl to flfie 
ofin ors tind men under their change, 
binally, as a jmdude to the most 
signilirant events, he made a tour 
nf his whole command an<l addrem'd 
huge gatherings t>f the men. This 
cteMti^d a dost" nond between him^ 

ft aiul his mt'n. and the latter 
wrp' naturally whole-hearted in 
their co“Ojxration with the “ caj>- 
tain *' 4)f thi* ' b*am/’^ • * 

• • 

Liaison t Not. with the 

IM-rson.il conuirt he niaintainc^l with 
his hy sonjrht lo further this 
< oiilarf with the aid of Imison oiBcm. 
i'Msi- were esjHTijilly picked' and 
) • 'iui’d <0 s<^rv«* as the eyes and cars 
<ii the r.-ih e. llicir task was to 
'tour tho baffle srea, foVisif subor- 
(jjiiate laadfpiarters down the line, 
anH to britfk ba< k.to Tactical Head- 
•joart^r'i earli night an accurate and 
vivhl picture iif what was going on. 
In till- light of these rejsjrts, adjust* 
iiK-nts could readily be made. * 

MomIo: Monty considered this 
spirit tndis}Kmsab]c in war. But it is 
( qpally indis^wnsable in the cndca- 
\ours of jxace* Ctne-of his principal 
methods of ei|]tablishing an unshak> 
able spirit in h^ troof« was to build 
up the legend that his Army or* 
jVrmy Ciroup was unbeatable. Nor 
was this* an empty boast. By hk 
}>rescnce with the troo|«4, whether 
in the flesh or Ihrough.his charac- 
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• teristic messages^ he passed on his' 
own 'confidence throughout the 
annies. Confidence begets success 
and success grows by feeding on 
itself. And so faith and work rein* 
force each other, and the invinci- 
bility changes from legend to an 
immutable law. 

His close contact with his men did 
much to entrance and sustain morale. 
He doiistantly vi.sited \inits, bringing 
them newspapers, cigarettes, pass- 
. ing a cheery word, or sometimes 
explaining on the map directly to 
the soldiers how the battle was 
working out. 

Orders: Our behaviour is 
[ prinuirily governed (or should be 
I gi>verne(i) by the situation in w'hich 
1 we find ourselves. In view of this, 

1 detail led orders or regulations are 
j unsatisfactory. bt»cause they pro- 
j dude tlexibility. Sir James tells us 
that Montgomery nevtT made a habit 
J <if issuing long or detailed orders. 

** At the beginning of a detinito phase* 

! in a campaign, he would issue a short 
j directive to his Anny Commanders ; 

! thereafter all orders were verbal 
‘ and .direct from C.-in-C. to Army 
• ('ommande»s.“ 

j Subordinates: Leadership ex- 
I •pn'sses itself to a large extent in the 
; abilitv to pick and train dt^ix^ndabh^ 
and efficient sutu^rdinates. Mont- 
gomery is re|mrted to ha\\* said that 
he s|>ent as much as a ,third of his 
^ time in chcHising subordinates, going 
right down the line in the coxirs*? of 
; his Si*arch. Ht' has been accused of 
J chcK)sing his subordinatt^ chiefly 
!• from amongst those he commanded 
I and obsx'rved in actiort. This may 
j bv trite, but it can hardly be avoided 
I however impartial one may be. In 
any case, he chose vJoU ; for we are 
told^ that his Vcsoiuxrefulness and 
adaptability owed much to his deVbt- 
ed l^nd of officers who acted as his 
diract assistants, both at head- 
quarters and in the field. 
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THE HUMAN FACTOR IN ACCIDENTS ^ 

^ Eric Farmer, m.a. 

the pit/>cn presented to the l^oyal Society for the Pretfention 0 / 
Accideftts uas one by Eric Farmer, an authority on the subject of Accident Preverh 
tion, WV take pleasure in pufdishing a rdsunid of this, throng the courtesy of the. 
Satioml Institute of Industrial. Psycptdogy . — Ei>. ^ • 


TPlIK main thciuo of the* alxwo 
*• aeWress is an account of fh<*^ 
study of individual diffcicnccs* a 
cauMr of accidents—*' tlioM* siXHilic 
factors which ;\Jtcr Ilur rcattum <if 
diffoivnt individuals to llio sann* 
cnvironinrni/’ l*'ioni a rmcial 
theoretical ' stan<l|H»in( lii>dctin!tion 
t»f an accident is “ a at a 

s\dKons< iou^ U vel o( an iruli\arlval 
MUh'iin?; si fain of <.n<* kind or anotluT 
and llnrofoic heinf^ nnahlc to co- 
ordinate aeiuratelv with his partic- 
ular eiiN'iioninonl.’' 

'Mic statistical study of accident 
proneness started, as Mr. h’arnuT 
points out. with the examination of 
the accfdeiU iveords of j^roups t>f 
(aetoi \ workers. Hypothetically, 
accidents mif^ht hap|H*n {a) I>y 
chance ; (b) by hiase<l <'hance, that 
is to sav, “ if an individual has an 
accident, hK ( ham es *of having 
another one an bias<’d ( ithei nega- , 
tively or p«jsitively, a< cording to his 
dis|iosition /' that is, according to 
fiis naclion to the lirsl accident ; ‘ 
and (c) \yy " inherent ine<iniility in 
liability/’ irt regard to w^hich investi- 
gatifms have* prove that " the® 
ilistributnui of a<‘cidents in any 
•woikingTgroup is Iw^st I'xplifined on 
the assumption that somoindividuals 
in that group are more liable t<» 
MLstain aceWents than others ex- 
posed to ec|ual risk. It does qot, 
however, mmu that the other two 
hypotheses ^o not also operate. " 
^■he nc*xt stage in the inquiry w'as 
to find out* how far accident 
proneness is a stable factor. 4cci- 
dent proneness is to be dtstinguished 


from general accident Uabilityf 
is " the sum total of the factors 
\vhi<ii delenninc whetter we. have 
an accident or Vhether we do nqt/' 
.The gi*noral conclusion rcachctJ by 
v.irious investigators is that ** there 
is a itdatiyo degree of stability in 
this factor *ol human accident prdhe- 
ness. ' • • 

The m xl stage ol the infjiury. one 
whi(‘h is stiy going *)n, was to try 
to incasniv some of the individual 
dilkbeiK (*s which arc connected with 
accident pron(*ni*ss. " lfo\^ far can 
We imMsuri' what isdilf4*rent in those ' 
p(*opl(* with a higji degree; of accident 
pmneyi'ss and thosi* \eiUi a low 
d«*gree ? ’ Natunitlv we think first 
of dilleretui*!. in inb lligence. Mr. 
l anuei 's c»yK lusion is “ that small 
vMiiations ol intelligence wilhiii an 
o» upation do not corrc'sjMind with 
\\» satipn-^ m in i id<’nt rat**, but tliat 
il jM upIe uilfi insulfn if'iit intt'lligence 
•find tjioins(*lvf*s tn an accadf^nt silua- 
•tjjin they piobahly cannot think 
quftt* quickly eiiougli at times to 
appre<*iate it ami get o^t of it.** 

.\ Ijwtlery ol tests tif hand-and* 
t ve co-?)rrlination, devised by ip- 
votigators of Ukj ImhistgSl Health 
Et starch Hoar<k has been widely 
cxiKfitniiit’ird with ; and where tlic 
tl.qa have luren adequate, they have 
always ‘•hown A jiAsitive relationship 
with accident* rates, although the 
te^ts *■ arc* not dA a fine discrimina- 
tory natuie. ’* If we give employee* 
a]>]»lican1s such a battery <if tests, 
“ We may relatively certain that 
we sliall select for tlie riccupation 
those |>eople whose ciiaiiccs of living 
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‘negatively biased, and as we go on 
in that way we shall get Iht* th^part- 
mgnt grailually freer Ircnn ncrideiits, 
• . . AU exporinients that have 
been tried along thesi^ lines have 
show'n that it can W dom\ It does 
take trouble on the pail ot thost' 
concerned, and ... it is not very 
often that i.x.*ople are willing to take 
the trouble necessary to pul into prar* 
ticew'hatweknowoi accicU'nt Iml^lity 
and proni'ness, but in so far ‘as it is 
doik', it will Iv a very jiracfciral con- 
tribution in ' Id\v( ring tin* acciilent 
rate.'* 

Pcr.s< verati<m, tlu* tendency to 
persistence of mental j>r4Hess(‘s, is 
positivi'ly related to accident rate. 
*' If we an* very stnmg pcrscvi rators 
we find it dilhrult to aapnic new 
habits, if wo are weak jW'rM Vi raJtJis 
wc fiiul it easy to at'cpiin* iK W li.ibits 
but rather diHicult to ritain old 
ones. It has Invn shown in one i»r 
two < \jXTiin<’nts, bm it n<M‘ds nnich 


n\oro confinuatioii, that pAijdo wljo 
find difficulty in acipiirkig new’ habits 
flo, on the whole, tend to have 
higher ac(*idcnk rati* than others/' 

Accidi*nt rate i.s also affi'cttnl consi- 
derably . K, the faetor of Fatigue, 
csiK'ciiilly when ivsuhs in undue 
eflort to niainkiin Output. Among 
stiong iH'rsevfiatorS longer training 
can oveiconu* their tlifficulty in 
h aniing si new skill ; bfit in ihtukIs 
ol stiain it esjxvially inuscplar 
habits thus accpiins.! with difficulty 
tliat tenil to break up; and under 
tlu se c^ondititMis there is liability *to 

a't'idtnis. • 

• 

Another factor, probably •one of 
the most important and one aUmt 
which the li^ast is at presi*nl, 

is Kmotional StiUiilitv. FxpcTiinents 
h;i^V indicated that accul<*!it |)rone- 
in s^ is related to neivaais* instabi- 
litv. " Thiae is litth‘ iloiibt that 
emotional disturbance, ev<;n at a 
low level, athrts coordination." 


ADVENTURES OF SAMMY HARE 



Then Jill, aft they went on their way. 

Said " See the hcacrjna, bright and gay/' 

" CroM here/' and naughty Sam, with glee.** 

CUfnbc^ up and Ihogled " C^n't caVch me ! / {To be canftnuei.) 
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10^ eent* Diseoantt ta M embeiHi 

•/ Thm SaMif Firmt AmmmeimUmm •/ MmMm t * 

lt*f good to bowore of oooidonu: equally 
important to make aure^ in earn aa ao^ent 
*does aappen that your depondoiita are ooeiiro. 

^gle Star acoideat polioiet are pattieiilarly 
eoonomical for mombert of the Aaaoeiatioa. 

For example : « . 

• R8.10,000 dieffc hf 9rSmJty rnmUtm 

n ^ O A AAA dttth W — irfml •• ^ train, tram, liTi, 

M.S»mU*WU MNfiAiM or atkm lUtnaad rdbitit m you ma 

■■■■■' trmtUing 

. FOR JU.li/ll ANNVAL PREMIUM 
(At.lS, Im« 10 pw tmt.) 

Eagle Star lumiraiiee Go., LUL 

('lacoipoMtad ia. EagUnd wit^ liaiittd Uabittty) 

Standard Buildi^, Hmmbf Road, BomlMj. 



FOR 

VICTORY 



I 



OVER * 

FIRE 


M* 

A A 




I 


MINIMAX LIMITED 

O. MORLANO ROAD, MERCANTILE BLOCL. 

•reULLA. a LAL BAZAR STREET. 

aOMBAY. CALCUTTA. 

i _ . !_ 
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FIRST-AID TRAINING FOR YOUR. WOR&MEll 


is a Nvidtspnad ini- 
pressuui that artiiU'iitN aic' 
inevitable* -a nreoNsary fvil. Hnt 
airefiil studies of thousamls t>f aen- 
dents in all fields of human aetivity 
elearly jioint to a lot. illy ditteient 
conclusion: that wost arcidents a^t* 
due to thou^ditlessiu'ss or aiij-li ss 
ness or both. 

• 

Accidents wri vi diain* on oin 
human and ntaten.d iisiuu««s 
Th<*v c.utM* heii\ V lov*;, N mu onlv 
to industry but to the loinuumitv 
at lai^u* ; (<ir aiaidi nts mean low 
production. luj.;h eovt^. and, ^dti 
matelv, lujLjhti pi 1*1 s to tlu’ con 
suiuel. W'l- lUcd to pondef oVel 
these liaul c I. onoinie larS c»u iln^ c v< 
of our industiial expansion. 

Welfare olhc'iis ha\e .i urcat lole 
to j>l4iy in ih« lu'ld c»l ac c idem 
prevc*ntic»n. nat^t liavi a c c»ne 

jietc'Ut Hah tv (oiiinnltee in eveiv 
on<‘ t»f our woik^hccp^ and fac loin-s 
Tluse ('riininitlees .should stndv tin 
lauses o! ac c idents, c*hininalc , what 
evt'r ha/aids they line! nf the en\ iion 
mi*nl undiT mvcMifiaticMi. and tram 
we^rkmen itt safe* habit" of woik. 

But safety ediu alion i^ieU canamdi.* 
Safcty«^nsciousn<'-s will cei lamly 
reduce acrjdcnts but we shall jm<»* 
bably never be e ntirely a< < idc nl fo-e^ 
Mishaps an*, always with us, and it 
is a wise y to He pieyan-d foi 
* any cniergenc y. That is whe n' 
first-aid comes in, Justus tr;unm;4« 
in safety /educes the accident- 
freqtteney rate, s<> also iraininf^ ui 
first-aid serves to reduce the 
dent-srt»^rf()4 rate. Hero is another 
field of" vksd wvifaft work. Welfan* 
officers cx>uld render a gn at soivii^e 
to the workmen in their resjK?ctive 
organisations by training them in 
first-aid. 


l-iKt-.iid shoukl be taught through 
Icct uns. <lemonstraliotis, practice 
classes, and drainati/ation. The 
In si tluvc^iuetlfcods arc w^ ll known ; 
the fourth . and p^dubly the most 
t ih ctivc* of all. cmisists in .staging 
aciidmls*' and thus giving the 
teaching a ll.iMuu* of ^iMlity. 

I his inethc#<l show's an acc ident 
laking place* on a stage* in froht of 
an audieue'e cd workmen and*othc*is. 
A e riewd of I uiie»us onlew>kcrs rapKlly 
aeimdukftes aiouucl the " vicliim.'* 
I hi V Miow' nothing aUmt^ first-aid 
iieaiment ami nanain aloof. Hut 
tile II* ail- lew. ea|uallv ignorant, who 
di e ide to h‘‘ip. ?\s might l)c* C‘X- 
piM te d. they 'ofilv “ aggiavatc " the* 

« Audition of lhc‘ " Mctiin.'' Ih«,’ft a 
ti.niieel hi-t .Oder eonies along and 
pushes the* elowd awav. explaining 
im anwlnlc wli,i4 shoul i dom* in 
tie •case, and 1 . istiatc's the 
ciieet ]aoi('duu*. Ihllerenl 
e'l ' ac e idc Ilfs " aic- sunilatly stage-d, 
and tlu‘ nnotiec t and correct ircMt- 
u.. nts aie* ( \plaine<l aivl <lc*mons- 
.u t\ in * ac h c av. I his method 
L' bcie ii tvy d out in .1 huge* oiganisa- 
iK'ii m liomba\ wit hexecjlcmt rc*sulls. 
Anofhe r I '-o iftiai in lir^f-aid train- 
IS ]MibJieity. Senne of the ideas 
v*hi<b ^''dl he lp ifi tills dirc'Ction are 
de monsf t at ion*" .md c xlkbitions of 
iu-1 ,ucl praMMc at s|M>rts jnc*clings, 
'M ial *gathc I mgs, entc*itiiinnii‘t\ts, 
and cdle i c-mployec- Inn^'.fScms ; tin; 
!* gnl«ii n^e ci4 c llc t.tivi.' poste rs, 
heqnfntlv wcncfK cd ; badges, medals, 
Ai^d certificates foi W’orkrncn 
graduation m firsf-aid, and a suitable 
poinis or leciirring payment to gc> 
wilh th<*?»r einWeins and certificates. 
Othc-r inrenlivcs will suggest them- 
.s< ivc-s \t) keep enthusiasm alive. 

It is m»y>ortant to make it easy 
and agreeable for workmen to receive 

{Co^inued ^('*e ^ 
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ON THE JOB 



O N your first 
iob you 
w«rtfac«d with 
the time-clock 
problem. Whet 
to do ? But toon 
you fot on to 
the routine, end 
punchinf-tn 
beceme a habit. 
On all .jobs — 
han^Jinf a tool, 
r u n n iB f a 
machine, using 
eletator-— 
you have to con- 
centrate your 
mind until you 
know how. 
Then it*t rou- 
tine. 

There*! olways 
a safe way how, 
juftt as easy to 
learn as any 
other •way. 
When the safe 
way becomes a 
habit, you are 
automatic- 
ally pieytnf 
$ a f e— a lithe 
time. 



A common cause 
of injury ts a fall 
on a dirty, 
g r c as or 

littered floor. 
Level, clear, 
clean, lighted-«- 
that's the safe 
rule for floors, 
Trip-ups and* 
slip-ups will 
seldom happen 
if we are ali tidy. 
Get the tidiness 
habit. * 


KEEP FLOORS CLEAR 



•' Keep to th% 
right.** That's 
the rule. But 
fellows that 
come cNirglng 
around comers 
—maybe they 
don't know the 
rule. '* Keep to 
the right end 
keep your eye 
skinned.'* That’s 
the foA-proof 
rule. 




ON GUARD 


In Sib eiMfsency 
a cool hold wilt 
save you omi 
others from 
injury and 
worse. A cool 
head can be the 
retulb of teK« 
control and 
training. ** 1 got 
so fiuitered " It 
a confesglon of 
weakn|it. 


Leaving ^ edged 

^toois around 
loose Is uking 
for trouble. If 
you're ‘Out for 
blood, cutting 
tools will got it 
for you. But 
yo*u*re not. $0 
get the habit of 
putting edged 
soeis e w • y 
—right eway. 


Machine guards 
are cages to 
check accident 
hazards. Never 
operate a 

machine without 
iH guard. The 
guard is CO pro- 
tect YOU. •net 
tilt machine 
from Injury. 



Oeftaivo wiring 
can bring Injury* 
even death, with 
Che speed of tight 
itself. Use 
system add 
method In 
checking ail 
equipment, and 
eiectrlclty.jwlil 
serve yew well. 
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Don’t take unnecessary 
risks with smooth or 
ruptured tyres. Fire- 
stone's famous and 
excliisive ‘Guru-Dipp- 
ing* process builds 
added safety and 
longer mileage in{o 
every tyie, at no extra 
oost to you. 


f)re$tone 


FIRESTONE TYRE & RUBBER CO. OF INDIA, LTD. 


BOMBAY ^ ^ MADRAS 
LABORE * DELHA 


CALCUTTA 

KARACBI 


BANGALORE 

COLOMBO 


NAGPUR 

LUCKNOW 


FEEDWATER TREATMENT 


1* A 'll L D E 

• AND 

'AVOID LOSSES & DAMAGE CAUSED * 


BY FORMATION OF SCALE IN BOIL- 
‘ERS & ENJGINE COOLING. JACKETS ' 

StOCICS AVAILABLE 





MliilCHAHTS £NCl»ttERS L CONTRACTORS 


% 

I* SICCED tiKi: At AC>1 

(.FORMS STREET 

««. THS mall. 


• _______ 


lamoNC^ 
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** I do tfiinft my 
own ^y.’* Y«i ; 
so does •vcf7- 
body. it*s htbit. 
If you form the 
habit of doin( 
thin|;s safely— » 
then, when you 
** do things your 
own way you 
will do them the 
safe vMiy^ Habit 
IS second nature. 



Even if you and 
your truck have 
the road to your- 
self. drive care- 
fully. obey the 
traffic rules, do 
as the signs tell 
you. If tBere is 
no other danger, 
there is the great 
danger of getting 
into bad driving 
habits. 




The minute 
find, a a tool It 
faulty^ turn It in. 
If It U a michlne, 
or equipment, 
report It at once. 
No one expects 
you to take 
chances or run 
risks with duds, 
* which are always 
dangerous. 


An 


a 

accident 


D0N‘T wait TILJT’S 
TOO LATE 


or 

in|ury, hovvever 
slight, to feu or 
to aeyone. calls 
for an immediate 
report for first 
Sid. Get quickly 
CO the people 
whose )ob is first 
aid and have the 
wound dressed 

p*,'if,frly. 


CIRCULAR 

I T is a Cdininon prai tir(‘ 

( <>nimitu*4* nu n lo < ir< uLit«* 
pajXTS from on<- nu*inb<'r to arniihcr. 
ITu- bi*st way tonuxt ltiati the inov*** 
mrnt <»f circular IctU i.s is to hav** 
them circulated in “ ^i*ogr.ii»hic al ’’ 
order. In other word.s, a r irrnlar 
letter, after going to Mr. A, should g > 
next to tile jx-rson whose geogra- 
phical kKration is nearest in tliat ol 
Mr. A, and so «in. • 

In order to enable the, office which 
sends out a circular letter to know* 
its fjositioneat any time, it is advis- 
able for each addressf,:e of the circular 
letter to notify the original o*ffice 
that the psfpt^rs h%ve been read by 
him and •swit on to So-and-So. 

In the case of inii>ortant circular, 
the Secretary sending them, out 
should keep a progress chart so that 


letters 

tie ^n ation o| iJk- pap< rs is known 
,it .ii ‘ n imuurnt. linlc'ss tfiis is 
; Muifeidri.tblf d< lay in likt iy to 
I nsnio in case our or iiion* addressee's 
.lo ;IvVav. 

I ^ 

llir pioirtluru foll«jw<‘d by one 
* <*infnitt4*c Is <(>niainei^ in these 
ihMriK lions , • 

I. |Mss th<sc* paiXTs 01^ to 

tla- iv xt addrcw(» m the/Hder given. 

• • 

11 thr adfhessee is awiij' at 
*t\iv timr, or is unable to attend to 
tlnsi' ]>a|«Ts"*\i’J1hin a day or so, 
phase pass .them on to the next 
addnssf.*e. • 

» 

.5. Plt-asc notify Mr 

(Tel. yn> ) when you have 

despatclicd pajKTs to the next 
addressei!. 
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PROMOTING INWA’S INDUSTRY 


T he American e\}wt<, 

Fffrcl. Bacon and Davis, who ins- 
pected no less than 57 repivsentatix e 
industrial establishments have sub- 
mitted their views to tile tiovern' 
inent of India, 

The Report contains a nunibi-r^of 
valuable suggestions which be of 
considerable htlp to the allVound 

indtistrialisalion of India. • 

« 

Through thi' <'(»uifes\' nt t'OM* 
MKRt 'K, we are pn\ ih'Uetl to piv-sent 
tiu' <‘onunitt»e‘s rnn<lM^i<»u< ami 
recommendations. I hese an- arrang- 
ed t«)getli<‘i in alphabetical 

L Consultftnti: Ha* ^<*rvh es 
ot lApeili'Mi ed engim ^ l*- dmuld l>e 
enteitaiiied )>v the (irivi rnineyt to 
be used a- ciai^ultan!^ and t<» 
prepan* tra-ibilitx npnit" for (h<* 
projKKed industiial M hetn*',' 

2 . Finance: A non piofit 

institution shouM Ik* < stablidied. 
siniihn to tin- Reeon struet ion 
binancf ( Orpoiation in th*- I'.S., to 
suppK* funds for a'^si'-ting M»untl 
industrial plant e\paTi*-ions tis new 
construction or fm ptoviiling walk- 
ing capital. 

3 * Indiifttriet, Secondary: 

'Hiere is almost loniph te lark ol 
cominerjcial secfmdai v indu^ttiejH 
manufartjiring essential articles sm h 
as reamers, taps, dies, pnei^um cut • 

gears. ^ 

lEo question of fr-asiltility f»f 
devoting one or mr»re 0/ the (iovem- 
ment ordnance farrorics to tIu? 
tctHpc»rary> production of such s<.Ton- 
dary industry^ products as private 
enterprise is not able to supply 
should begone int,o. 

* 4 Locometivet, Maaufactare ofr 

A study of the costs ahd 
practicability of manufacturinij com- 
plete locomotives in the Kanchra- 


para Railway Workshops is advis- 
able. • 

5. Mecliiaery» Man^fnctnrn 
of beavV: Iw the Amritsar Ord- 
nance I'actoi-y. iqx*cial investiga- 
tions shouKl be* carried gout lo^ 
conversion of the pLint to the mafiu- 
factme fd s[H'cific larger machine 
tools and •other esstmtial heavy^ 
machinery, under livist'd i>rivatc 
indusiiiaiists or .by some* State 
agemv. 

6. Panels, Industrial : *Thc 

liv e Industrial Pam^N MeiJing with 
liea\ \ mat hinerv, <*lectrical inacln- 
iM I \\ light machinervand e(|uipmen1. 
piiim* im^cys^ ami machine tends, 
iwav be legrouiK'd mto two Panels. 
Im ad<*<l and stade<l by fuW-time paid 
jMTsuniiel. resjMUjsible to thf‘ tiovem- 
ment. Om* panel sh<»uld deal with 
iic avv marhiilerv. pii^ le movers 
andMnadiine toois and . not Iter vrith 
the other three stibjeMs. 

7 . Prciducis, Designs, PatMtSf 
Agency fort Industrialisution in 
Iniha will be gfeatly ;t<Xel<*ratC:d if 
fhi iried ^and piovetl designs, and 
•-pi • ilH all»»n''. woiked out in other 
4uui>Ui* ^. I an 4 >e sei uA’d for inami- 

.future in India’ by dirert purchase 

*>I luenCi’. 

* * 

An jiRf-rtty. jtiifcnibly govuVn- 
iiii-iital, b<- run with a view Ut chan- 
»i*‘ 1 liTic, in v> far as it is 
,ill r«'R<;<iati<)ns for |. 3 c use of 
InniRn pat<n<s, liienccR, working 
(IrrfvCiriRs* an«l specifications for 

* tmlian manufacture. 

• » . 

Jniii.t sliould induce foreign orga- 
mst-aions of ^rovtrd’ merit, which 
manufacture products which can he 
inJoxhici-d into India, to set up 
Indian ananufactuie on some mutu- 
ally agrtjcablc profit-j:>articipation 
ba-sis. 
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mm. $ 0445 . Hmt'fXfiitmf 


i 8. Products, Extradod, Non-* 
• ferrous: The Gov’cmment should 
! have a report made on the pract- 
j ticability of the temporary produc- 
I tion of commercial non-ferrous 
■extruded products at the Katni 
j Ordnance I'actory, until private 
, industry is in a {Position to supply 
i tht'm. 

I 

9. Products, Standards 

Association: Product stan<lardisa- 
tion and-tlie means for attaining 
I and maintaining it are larking in 
India, and this, unless 0(»rrected. 
; will result in c‘onfu.sion and higher 
: costs nf piodlK'tion. 

Art agt ii* \ t»n the lines of the 
Ameruan Standarrls Assiiriation 
''h<»uld ]>e set up. 

10. Purchasing Power: TIu' 
purcliasittg i>ower of the rank and 
fill' is very low, an<l the intiodur tion 
ol eoiivt'nienie'- and household utili- 
ties possible umlt i wider industria- 
lisation will nertssanlN* proceed 
slowlv. 


11. Statistics: Statistics and 
record-* of imports and producii(»n 
ifi litdia ate not available in h^rni to 
jM-mtit analysis of Indian markets 
for industrial materials. 

a 

12. Training: Thoro is a short- 
ajjo of woll-trairnsl ttvhnirians and 
MijHTvisors, partitnilarly of nu'n who 
have actually ofKTatod niaVhincs in 
shops anif factorit's. and tlms ac(]uir- 
«'d hrsl-Iiand* knowledge of technical 
ojxrating pn»blems and , industrial 

relations problems. 

« “ 

The (iovemnicnt fihpuld take 
active stciis f<ir the oxtcnt»ipn*of all 
facilities throughout the country' for 
training, in a thorough manner, 
adequate numbers of technicians 
and supervisors for industry. 
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IS YOUR JOR GETTING YOU POW.N '? 


news loda\* makes sorrj' 
^ reading. Tlie w^rld is full of 
pi^rplcxing problems whieh apiH'ar to 
grow 'more ronipU'X tlay. Some 
of them seem to be rpiito insoluble. 
It is diffirult at times to si-e what 
\vc are heading fi)r. In sln>it,#thc* 
j^*ace to whirli \vt‘ linked Jorw'anl 
through six wiaiv years of war 
apjx^ais to have brongjit \U only^ 
more vexations. 

It is the same in busimss and 
industry, ihir managers and super- 
visors are (ar»‘<l with a 1x*wildeiing 
varii-ty <il problem^ of wliit li we 
were hanll\- aware in the past : abs 
enteeisui, Mat k in.ti k< ts. eontrols, 
scareity of supphts, la ft* <l»lfv< lies, 
wt^rn-oiit plant «md mathinery. 
sluirler working lH»urs, liiglier wagt's, 
slowt'i* pt<»duetion, straineil laboui 
relations frustrations all altuig the 
line. 

All these ;ul verse fart<*rs tend to 
make ns fet I helpl<*ss and to dark<*n 
our entire outlook. Hut thivis where 
we must fight b.irk. *Hi's^imis?n ami 
lethal gv m*vet sr^lvetl a probl<‘m , 
and we must rehise. ihtTehnt', to* 
yitld to inertia oi intlillerenre. Hut* 
how are we to larkle tlie plobleins* 
whit'h M'i'iTi tti encirt le us ami to 
make j>rogress ayipear im}V‘SM!de ' 

Let ns rx'gin at the Ix^ginning. 
We rnfisl fiist ot all j>i»pare a 
businessdikf' list of our problems. 
The mere act of putting a probltAi 
down.it^ writing, arnnately and 
coWiscly/is a long step towards its 
scdiition. Colkxrt ihv facts about each 
probjc‘m,^nd the came% btdiind the 
facts. .T^at is the foundation cm 
whicit to build. After we !iav»* cjone 
this^ we must invite our rolleagur-s 
and subordinaftc'S to art likewise in 
regard tp their ow-n proble^ms. 


'Hu' scTond step is to secure the 
advice ancf co-o|x*ration of our 
assistants and staff in the solution 
of the.se«i)rohUMUS. This is important. ^ 
Wr must ha\*e Xhe full and at^tive 
participation ot aver\^ mentbcT of the 
I uganisiUion . Unfortunately, many 
alitanagement helieyes (or acts as if 
it believedj that wc»rkmt‘n are paid 
to work, not to think. This is an 
error, an<l a ( ustly one at ^hat. H 
thi*ir co-op»n'^tion is sincerely detstred 
.inch pi^>pi‘rly evoked, workmen are 
eapable of j>ro\iiding effective 
sulution to preddems whicli iu*e often 
considered insoluble'. But >ve imi^t 
go lurthw'V than int'rely invite .sugges-* 
tions fiom*lh«‘ staff. \Ve must tell 
/th« rn. Ill speifu* bTrns and with 
riaierete illustrations, what exactly^ 
it is that Wi' want. And when they 
it'^pond witli, worth while ideas, we 
my-l gi\«‘ lliein the nedit for it and 
ri'vvanl them adt'cpiately for Ihcif 
efforts. 

Slaving problems ejills ff>r lime 
»d c#mn Ml rati»»i). The third step, 
j) is to to it that our 

i si'.iitiVes ao not over-burdened 
rotninr. Work and respm- 
‘.ibilitv must dt'hvatetl down the 
*ht\r aMc»r<ling, to tlu‘ ability and 
aptitude of ea< !j nv*mbei of the!?^taff, 

» 

W^M re a large miiuM r of prcddt ms 
ne< il '^nb’iug, It would .lx* net’e.asarj' 
to alloiiit** a gioup. of sp'cially 
M*l<rted men' from the organistition 
t^Sllelvf mtf> tliem. In doing this, 
arrarigerni'nN should Ik? made for 
them to get all* tht; infr>rmatirm they 
are hk('ly b> need through p rsonal 
V<msiilfation* and insjx'ction \^iih 
fa her w'f>rkers engaged in the «kame 
pr<»bjrni or job. This " r4*»earch 
.s(]ua<r shfiuld also be provicksd 
with the latest literature on the 
’ subject under investigation. *' 
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1 P 4 » 

This well-known range of synthetic 
enamel finishes will be available 
again very shortly. Register your 
.* order now 


ROB* INGHAM CL ARR. & COMPANY 

LAKSHMi BUILDINGS, SIR F. MEHTA RD.. BOMBAY. 2. CLIVE ROW. CALCUTTA 


Let your pions for post-war reconstruction include 

HOLLERITH 

. Electrical Punched Card Equipment 

WHICH, IS Listo THE 'WORLd!. OVER FOR ALU FORMS OF 

ACCOUNTING. COSTING. ST^ISTICS ANiP OTHER RECORDS. 

• ^ 

Ovr Sulf*of Experts, In Office Organisation are ready to help in the 
fratning of your . plans. Alternatively qpr Service Bureaux at Delhi, 
Caicutu^nd Bombay can deal, speedily and economically, with work of 
, any volume 'which is of a sporadic nature. * 

THE BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE CO., LTDi, 

PilAXAP. buildings: CONNAUGHT CIRCUS. 

NEW DELHI... 

Central Aven&e. fapleePde Road, 

* CMCUTTA. • BOmRrT. * 

e 

LAHOfW • MADRAS - AJIMSM • CHAKIJLiA • L.UCKNOW « ^WNf^OltK * SIMLA - CKVLON 
fiOONA • TATANAQAfI • MWXmUT *- AISDULRORK - KIRKBE - SHAJAMAMf>Ult • KMAMAfilA 
SCCiINCMmADAO < ASANSOL • TftlCHlNOFOL.V • DURMA. % ^ 
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Or it may be iriurt^ eflicient to 
utili/e the sirivices of mu outside * 
agency for this puri>o>e. The 
advantage of this method is that 
an “outsider*' brings a liesh and 
unprejudiced vit'\v*|)oint f<i tx-ar on 
our problems, wlit^nas the jH'ople 
within the organisatiiin are c1om.‘ 
to their problems to sir them clearly 
and with the lOneVt |H‘!s|>c‘i live. 

A dis;id vantage though not a 
major one in ealling in oiit>ide 
help is that no outskh' ^geiu^y cau ^ 
be expH ted'to tv as faiinhai with 
our internal lUganisiitiou as \\i aie. 

A very valuable sngge'^tion in this 
conneclion, howivei, is t<» seiul a 
suitable man fn»in within the organi- 
sation to WMi'k with an otit*vi<k* 
agency. Tliis alteimitive integiatt-^ 
the advantages ol Inith the alterna- 
tives prevuHisly suggested. 

Finally, we should always lenn in- 
her that our j»robl<‘m'^. howevii 
vexing they may appiar to us, are 
fundamentally the sanu* as tho.s^* of 
oth<T businesses and industries. And 


^thcy arc bt‘ing solved everyday? all 
o\er the M*orld.’ \Vg slutuj^ 
utmost, thenduiv. to pnllil by the 
ex jHu k*nc<*.s ot hers. This \vc can do 
by kt»eping afntMst of eurrent tecli- 
ni«al littialure. by visiting {Mirallcl 
«»! gaiiisiifliMis, find by inviting visitors 
licttn those yrganisitituis to review 
ami Cl it ici/e our •|Hjlicies wd l>i*ac- 
tices. If we do this, our problems 
shall not lemain unsolved for long. 

«• <1 * 

A SURVEY OF WORKIHG CON^^lflONS 

W«t»r, Drinking: What pro- 
havo ymi nunU' li»i iU‘;ui,co»>l, 
ainl nah- wat*-r f.a’ itrinkirtfi ? 

Weather : Witat pi<,ttcrt.u*n do 

N'cni pruvidr y«m« ^ luployns ii|;aiiist 
natural* t'lciiuiil'. cold, frost, 
lain. Min ami wind ^ 

Welfare: Wliat is your orRani*. 
sation («>i wrilarc fiuvo you A 
i|u.ilitir<i i)th('n in •li.'.rj't' of this ? 
\Vlf.it is liis rclattion t<> (lit* manager ? 
IKm-s hi' n iMirl dirt'l l or otherwise ?, 








mmrBDLjnm 

JMPORTERS MOUHTROAD MADRAS. 




GALION ROAD ROLLERS A MOTOR GRADERS 

STOTHERT & PITT’S CONCRETE MIXERS 

« 

HOPKIN^ON’S ELECTRIC MOTORS 
••DEFIANT*’ ENAMELLED IRON SIGNS 
Ur^i-GUN kUBRfCATING EQUIPMENT 
••DRYDENAIR” ELECTRIC RADIATORS 

pOlsometer ice making machinery 

PULSOMETER REFRIGERATING PLANT 
A. W. ‘CHAPMAN’S SEAT MECHANISM 

^ .kS. ' ^ ^ 


! ' , r h . M 'O' 


C c / ' o n H, H y d *• f j b fl d i D o 
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PRESERVING THE • GIFT OF Sp[G]OT ^ 

TT been estimated by sci- easily damaged. This agft^’atre&es 

*• ei^ists that one-fourth of human the iraiKurtanct^ of teaming to m» 

energy is expended ttirough the the eyes in tfie l>est possible way. 
ejfes. It is most important, there- Most, of us have been told repeat* 
fore, that we sliould team how to use edly thatwhe. eye bt'ais a remarkable 

our eyes effectively, that is with a resa'mblance to the camera. It is 

minimum of strain. Moreover, under most interesting .Jto study ^he simi* 

modem working conditions, eyes jtre larity b<'twtH‘n the two: 


The Camera hnnises its*pi'ture on 

Tile or focus<.*s its picture on to^ 

to the film : , 

• the rotin'a (st‘nsitive film) 

By moaBS of a l«>ns and a ri'gulat* 

By nu-ans of a K'ns and thn pupil 

ing ajHTture ; 

(regulating ajX'rtnit') ; 

The pnx'iss of exjM>sure Ix'ing 

Ihe* jifocess i»f expisiire Iv^ing 

mechanical stopjx^il by closing 

sfdpiHHi by l osing • the eyelids 

the shutter. 

(shutter). 

The pic ture is 

dtvelo|M»d. 

Chemically, wlien re<pnre<l. 

Mentalfy apd instuntaneously. . 


This com{xtris(m should servV as a ijiiently during the process t>f serving, 
pointer in tin- m.itter of j.reserving Shif^g: In kwiking at a large, 
the gift of sight. .uea, tlw eye changes its ftK'us from 


Blinking: In en veloping thf' |Mfinl t*; iMiiril, but in hooking at a 

picture that you sec, you sluiuld siuhll an a or ^objei t the rye is 

noveu* stare, as this strains th<‘ eye. rather inelined to indulge in a con- 

The hx’us should lx‘ altered re|)<*at- rcntrateil s*lare. This produces strain 

edly to overcome tlu^ tendency to and sigirt dt^tenoiaics. If you try 

stare. If you lo<ik about rumlessly tliread a iu‘eillt\ for instance, you 

with your mind elsfL'where, that is. it v. dl lind that the more you stare at 

3'ou are staring, you are doing haim lln^'eyc ki{ tlie needle, the kss likely 

to your eyes ; for the back of tlie • \t)u aie to suyc eed ; if, on the other 

retina becomes over-ex|>osi*d with a • liaiuf, you trai;i- th<i» o)ltline of the 

series of pictures. It is much bcUtei; ^ o( the middle, you w‘ill thread it 

to closuyour eyes w'hen vou are think- easily. The reason is that in the 

ingabout .something rather thai» look- mtuikI cas4,*^ ymir eyes are relaxed, 

ingatsomething; nature has provi(}ed Tho same principle applies to all 

us wnth eyelids for this purjxiM-. visual o|K iations. In tjje prficens of 

Besides* nesting tiu* eye*^ blinking si-eing, therefore, yoiu should shift 

serves to clean the surface of tin* your piint of vision, and trace the 

eye-balls and thus prepares this oflfline pr details of the object you 

or^an jtfs receive Jt fresh series of .are looking at, 'Diis will enable you 

pictures ; ft also keeps thc^ eye-balls get a rnon; picture of your 

clear and m^ist and improves rfrcula- subject, and at the, .same time with 
tion.. The average person does not ^ a minimum dl strain. 

J^link endugh. Ganarnl Haaltli j The health 

Practitioners of better sight of your eyes de|)ends t<j a large 

methods advise people to practice extent on your general health, tlmt 

blinking constantly so as to acquire the ^ is, cm the functioning of your nerves 

unomscious habit of blinking fre- * {(Mmunmdmfpagii 
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Electricity —carrier of 

A 


I . light and |»)wer, devourer of time 

|| and space, bearer of hpman speech 

I over land and sea, greatest 

I I * servant of man." 

Charles W. Eiiot, 

I 

! ‘ ( Lite President of Herverd University.) 

'I t 




!{i 

: ; 
: I 


FERRANTI 


a nQm9 that hat Stan astociatad with 
the triumphs of electricity during the 
' past sixty ytars. 


•f 



SM 
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POTTERY WORKING PARTY; 

• • . # ' * 

• Summary of Pfimtpal Recommfudatiom. 


'fhe workinj? Party upiH>intod to 
examine and inquire into \hv various 
schemes and put for- 

ward fcir improvement of organisa- 
tion. production and distribution 
methods and proccss(^in the Pqlt«;ry 
Industry l^ave now made they" re|K»rt . 

W'e take pli-aMue in suinmi^rising 
the principal rec< *i nuMniat ions. 
They will hi* found of great \alue not 
only to the l*ott«‘f v Frade lier*» but 
also to much wider industrial fields, 
for they cover recommendations 
whi< h all industries \\ouid 1>«‘ 

consider. w!i<*n improving theii 
1 ihi hiU N . 

.» strnl <’<nrnl <«l I\i». tojjk' .Xi t 

io<UeuMn<iUs in (or tht* eUi 

ot'in V tilt' }nans 1 r\‘ a-N \nc 11 .i> <<« tin* 
wt'll ol uoikeiH 

{ 'I he pffst Jit vvrij^i ' slHK t iJir shoDitl 
lK*Minpliti<'tl atul wmIiIimI 

'faK.iiion jmiIk y Im" inthlUifd 

•n onlt r to allox'v vtappiin* «»f tihsolrtf 
pot In Hs, 

7, f-’ltiu piMhitOtm mrtht^ls slioiiUl 

l»e NMitUiti • 

li. i plant shouM 

eniployccL 

i). Semi III] tom at 1C making ma».h»ntry 
shcmilc! Ik* unlely iwloptcd. 

ifK Muiiiifactiircrs siKnild hmit tkr 

niim!>cr of their Nha]H^s ji»mJ paltern-i. 

M. fradilional methotls of 
iPixiiiRand piYKT«isini? materials should l>f» 
esla>»h'<hc,'d on a more scirntiru: brisin® 

15 There should rci^iilar joint tle^’ 
rnsMon vf common prmilefns tfie tT.4de 

and diMnlnilors, 

10. llic use of carton* me king .shoulfl 
t»^ invest:j^tcd. 

17. X c^fcOf^crativo r.x|x>n Merc hant' 
«\K w^rvicc for domestic ware sfhould l>c 
organised. $ 

19. « A gfactical yietborl for asoertain- 
ing the true emt of individual articles, 
fncluding tlie actual emt of ]m& at each 
stage «h^d be aacertatiiod. 

20. A regular system for reyiewiag 
welfare arraagements should be orgaoised. 


jfi. A co-o|ifjrati\‘e publidly luilitiM 
to help the gtmcral putdk to look lor and 
to rerogoise good quality i^hould be 
conKitlercHl® • 

22. The orgj^inHahon and arraitfCttmeni 
lor CO ojH*rAtive aesenreh n^ould be 
rxaminwl. 

2 ^ A complete Craft Training Scheivie 
for all aYiprentict^ hKoiiIA i>e e«iablialie4> 
• 2;. Managenal and advanced techiU- 

r;il tKuitiiigfiir all lirancheH of the pottery 
industry should be provided 

2 K . Oil tit' t C1I ^ still ist'ics of salea ahotild 
Ih' ciillccfni and pithlished. « 


i^ERVmC THE GIFT OF EYESICilT 

i ^onhni$ftJ Iroht , t 

.'uxl tlii> iiusTlily i){ your blood and 
timsrhjs. Thf iH'ttcr .the blood 
Mij)|)ly, tlu- bottrr will j^our eyw . 
tiinriioii. Nature has proWded iin 
• Mfotlvc luetlrod of iii^'il‘a$ing the 
suj)i>ly ol bl«MKl,ln on: rycts by the 
sinipb' pHH-i-ss, of i-rrrwing up the« 

I yi luls. 'niis nutilar muscle com' 
jin -.scs Si<- cyc-ball and squeezes 
the bI<Mid out <he tiny capillaries 
\ l>i( h fctNl this organ with blood. 

< 'n Tf lciteing the pressure, a fresh 
supply of blfKKl flows iqto the capilla' 
rics’ibrrt by supplvipg^the mtiscles 

• nerves <»f Inc eye ti'ith a richer 
'supply of blfK»d. If your eyes (eel 

tired, yu'i should screw tilfcm up now 
and. then; tfiis^will njduci* fatigue. 

A t. onsidr.rabic! amoiiiit of daiwege 
I' flom- it> iJi« eye noi^^ayn by thf^ 

/ HTiioiint of near work we <lo, 

l.ieiiting ihe ti«ie of the eye« to a umall 

• fango laasex fatigue, xtrain, and ehort* 

^ij)»t*?fln#.\«*s. way to control ehoK- 

-ightcdnctsft, and cvffn to eliminate it, 
in to delil^icrDitely u*fe the eye muiiclett 
Hirough their ^whole 1'atige. Thta can 
Ixr done by looking at a distant Ob|ect 
fa hill Of a iowiifr), and immediately at a 
near object (the tip of a pencil or your 

MJy doing thw several tiinea 
during the day the niuiicles of tiie eye 
*are strengthened and fatigue is re]jkived.«* 
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BniUmg aWaierslinl 










Pr«liminari«t are complete and tenreye are 


now being made for the conatrucdon of the 


eight dama and a barrage acroas the Damodar 


River. Indicating a capital expenditure of 


lEfty-flve ^ crorea of the Damodar 


Project would-be **an example in the multi-pur 
pote development of a watershed for (ndia.* 


Steel will be used for this gigantic project 
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WHA'rS YOUR TELEPHONE SCORE? * 

• • ^ 

COURTEOUS TEXEPHONExall is a simpk* mcanl'e»f makinif a fritnid. 
da\* monj than (5 ,o(j<i coils are made through business firms, switA* 
boards. This is an average of two calls j»r empibyoc. Were’ your calls 
frien«Uy ones ? Check j'oursolf on the aceonipanyijtg score sheet. 

For each “ YES ” answer, give yoursejf 5 joints.* For each " SOME* 
TIMES," 2 points. K " NO ’’ answer scores zero, iro to* 120 is exodlent ; 
100 to Ilf) is good ; fto»ta 100 is fair ; lielow 80 is unsatisfactory. 

\TtS SOMETIMES NO 


DO YOr K.\t)\V THK NV-MBEK ? 

You uaib save time by up.^ 

no Vf >1 .XI.KOW TIMF TO ANSWKR > 

OiHit \ h * impatient. 'Iho oth<T fallow 
Jm* ;i tew lert (roni his ‘phone. • 

no vor ASK ik < c)Nvkniknt totaiji: > 

You wtMiMn't break in<<» a ti*ceti«fi{ it vou were 
( albng in |>ersoii. 

no VOl SPKAK niRKtTLV INTO TIIK 
TRANSMITTER ? { 

Ycuir bps sbokiUl Ik* hab an iiith from tJie 
inouth]net'e. 

no YOr SPKAK IN A NATnRXr. TONE Ob 
VOK K ^ 

The telephone is sensitive <1on't shout. • 

o. no YOU vlsc:AlJ^^: i in* person ? 

S|M*ak TO the })crs<in. init jVI' the telephone. 

no YOr SAY THANK YOU AND 
vor RE WELCOME 
Thai’s yirur l»esl substiiiile lor a smile. 

8. no Yor LISTEN ArrLNTIVELY ? 

X'oii wouhin t inlet rupi in A to-J;i<.e 

^onverStatiiin. ^ •• 

no vor I SETlIEtn HER P-XHTY S^MK 

T^ him, that's the s\ve«*tesi sound in the vthptr 
language. 

10 . no YOU EXPLAIN W AITS ' 

The |>erM>n at the other end ran*f see y»»u • 

TK) ’fou .AltU-AnZH IH>K MI.HTXKI s - 
A wrong numtxT iuino)'t tMli pMlieii, 

DO YOU ANSWER I'ROMITI-Y _ ** 

• \|fiiiiilTiay save an im)>ortaitt <::;ilL * • 

ij. *DO Y^' GKflET THE CALLER 
PLEAt^NTLY .> 

^Yoti aren't rude to Iriends wh€Mi ttiey et/bc to 
^'«ur front 4oor. 

M. IK> VOU inENTIFV YOL'RSELF 
PROMPTLY > *1 

That “ Guess w'ho " game wa» cute in high 

• schooL • . 
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^ Oil. For Iwittlk DoubI* BolM 
LinsMd Oil It prtptrod to Indian 
StoMs DapartmoM ' Standard SpacI* 
ficatlon rroK;i pura Llntaad! 
Avallabla In drums of 40 and SO lbs. 


i /A i i 


^LINSIID OIL 

S.WASTIK OIL MILLS LTMITED (Keduced). BOMBAY IS 
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, Yi:s SOMKTiSiKS N^ 

-IS DO VOt' LEAVE \V**HU \VIII;KK*\<H”RK ^ , 

I <;<)iNc. ? » • , ■ * / 

No one likes to wait while the ijni^net vjnead^ 

* loT you. ♦ ■ 

lo. \OV ASK^tK'KSriONS I A< ThlMJ.V ^ . /. r* 

There ina>- l>e a tew ihin#p> even \i>u neeiin I % 
know at>o\it. , • • 

17, IK) YOt' TAKE THE MESSA<;E AND W KH E 

IT DOW • . ^ 

When aii'swennf^ .«IN loi other'*, ilnn l lely • 

on meiurifv. 

i«. 1>0 SU’.NAI. V^K oeUKATOK • , 

Sl.OWLV? ^ ^ ..*• 

U von move Uu’ rtt •••<• i-^pHllv. tin* * 

o|M*iator lan t ^ee the • 

19. DO M>r l-.ND HIE t ALL I'EOl ‘l-.KI A‘ • 

Allow the c.ilUil parl\ 1<» etui the tail .tinl hawf; • * * ^ 

uphrst. y ^ , 

.0 IH) VDl- KKri.ACK I HK KK» IvIVRlt ^ * * 

i;i-.NTI.Y ' , ^ 

>■*111 I Ion' I shiin the 'hKii when y*»ui mu*st> * • • 

leave the house • • 

J1 DO ^<)^ 1 > 1 ALTHK< Al l. Voi'KSIM ^ ..*• 

It iH |XM>r I'lavti* *- to > .ill :» IhioiWtli tin* ^ 

()|K*ialor; It is woise siilL to » all hirii !hi*MJ>;h 
the i)j>eial*»r am! keep him waiting 

ji. DO VOr KEEP TO I’Hi: I'OINJ wni'.N 

TAI.KlN(; TO THl- Ol'KKATOK r ...... .. f 

It yon en^at^e the ni « «mv<*i'-a)ioii^ui 

uiiess<*ntial points \oij pieM-nt him l»*»m g 

ilcaliuj: with otluT * alN , | • 

jt. DO vor xNNorst h voi toele ok >oi i< 

oi«;anisa iton'^ n \mk • 

Answeiin^ " Hello ' to telephone i E is ^ 

ineaiiinj»les*» amLwa'^te <t! lime 

jj. 1)0 VOt: l<l*.DKESENr \(H U I IKM I 11 E 

TELEPHONE ?' * •*. . 

A kikmI telephone* v<»u e not onlf reU^o \oui ^ • « 

fM'rsonahty but %oui Inm'N •>tgi 'laol f»1 ^ 

tourfesy. eltieieni y ainl sei\u< . • ^ ^ • 

m ♦ • 

FIRST AID ^jRAINIIIG FDR YOUR WORKMEN to think Vif a sfiurKlcr^i^vrstm^rit. 

{( onhnuftt/rom pa^r fSi) H« r(* ?ITc*-'a fow of tllf divjd<*nds 

thoir training. should Im* whirh you ,iinfl your workmen vill 

mitted to attend •first-aid classes derive : reduced in-* 

during workiJiK hours, a* mh.rwt,.- , prtKltiftttm, a more harmo 

iii'/hV rdaiionship In’twiacn manage- 
hardship. Tliey should •mml and wtjrkinon, and characlcr 
alswB&‘S&&lu*d with all thv t.s>ls -US- el op in .Sit* through scientifie 
neces^y for their training : pcanls, inmhu^. W/? have deliberately 
note-^ks^ » apparatus, umfornis the very imi^rtant huinan- 

(invalhatle from dhe i»s>rhol.«i. al it^rian asftoct of first-aid worC : 
pointof yew), hterature, and.>ther be*au«', apart fnmi benevolent 
accessories. 1 nioliveS, the training of your work- 

All this wiU, of course, «wt you \ men in first-aid is entirely jiistihed 
time^uid ^iumey. But it is dificult by purely ecpnomic considerations. ‘ 

3*J» * ’ 
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‘‘CLUES” TO Sni^LATE SUGGESTIONS 


TVEW idias arc csV^mtiai to the 
success of cvor> llrgan^^tidn. 
But many employcrsr aTifortunatcly, 
fail to .profit from the suggcitions of 
their employees. Sifggesnon bfjxcs 
are sornctinjes scf up an the works: 
but tham? frequently ri!niain empty. 
What* is the remedy to this apparent 
iridifforencc mi the part of em- 
ployees ^ * 

Kreqiicntly, the cause of the 
troijblo is the employer liims< lf. A 
suggestion system \% star^Kl, and 
employees ntp larged to send ix\ ulvus 
which wilt help reSii^c costs, inci'^ase 
output, promote safety, aiul soot*. 
As long as' the suggestion ^sclu'inc is 
a novelty, a satisfa(:tA>By ntimber of 
ideas may come in. Ihit once lli^* 
novelty whars off, the suggestion 
box(\s continue to remain empty 
week aftty week. Lethargy soon 
sets in, and* the suggestion scheme, 
which seemed full promist* at the 
"^oiitst!!. is sixm forg(^ten^ 

The remedy is to provid<i workmen 
with " cities *' from time to time for 
SlMOlTFIC ideas. Instead of inviting 
stiggestions on broad and q|pk‘U v;ague 
subji't:ts jwhich mean very little to 
the. average * work nifcin, thf latter 
should lx'*al>kod to give .his thoughf^ 
to the solution cf CONCRETI?* 
problems W\pc:h he can readily grasp. 
One way of doing thisji;|; tht^aigh 
th^ Suggestions Committee.* This 
^conimittee MiouKl bt' promptly iuid 
regularly inlormed by cver\- j^uikt- 
visor in the organisation of'^^thc 
problems or bottle-necjcs^ encoui^* 
tered in his department. Th^se 
problems should be listed by the 
Suggestions Cbinmittye and publi- 
cised to the workers for soltition. 
It is important, however, that not 
more than two or threv jirobk^ms are 
presented each week or fortnight. 
lf« the &iggestions Committee 


happens to have a large number of 
“ clues on its 51es, as is likely to 
be the case in :i typical modem 
organisation, tlie policy should be 
to pnrsent *' clues on tw'o or three 
different typc*s t>f problems — one 
probk^m, say, dealing with a siiecific 
piodnction bottle-neck, another wdth 
f the 4<^(1dent liazards involved in 
a partuntar job, a third w'ith the 
design <«f«an individual part, and 
s(» im. '‘V'ariety in this respei't usually 
yields bidter results than if sugges- 
tions are invited on one subject only. 

Th<a(‘ of course*, no hinit to 
tile Mubjects on which suggestions 
may hi) inviletl ; for every policy 
and prociss (whetlur it relates to 
mafi(Vo\ver, macliimi y, materials, 
imtluxls, manufacture, or market- 
ing) is capable of being improved 
ujion. Thi* i!sscntial point, howwer, 
is to bring thest^ subjects down to 
brass- 1 at' ks Ixdore inviting sugges- 
tions on them. 

It is doul>tfiil whether you will n*eeive 
many fri>in your worker on the 

sul»iet;l ol ^s.iy) PrcKliiclioii MetlwKls. 
Jhit it IS hurl v*" err tain that you will get 
numerous Mlgge^;'! ions on the improve- 
irenl ol a parh%nlaf mcthcxl which is in 
use .01(1 which has been found to Ik* 

I iinsatishu tory ; l<»r the workers now 
have something < tmerete on which to 
exercise their thought and inij^gination. 
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